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Buy Fisk 
And Get Safety, 


Service, Satisfaction! | 


WHEN you equip with Fisk 
Non-Skid Tires, you have 
bought right! You have bought one 
of the biggest values ever known; 
you have bought Safety, Service, 
and Satisfaction; you have bought 
the best tire we have ever made. 
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Fisk Low Prices represent a new 
and wonderful standard. They 
enable every motorist to secure 
this popular and time-tested Non- 
Skid at a price actually lower than 
charged for many plain tread tires 
of other standard makes. 


Compare these Fisk Non-Skid Low Prices With the Cost 





of Other Standard Treads—Non-Skid and Plain 


32x30 - 12.20 
4 x33 - 20.00 
4x34 - 20.35 


4:x34 - 27.30 
4:x36 - 28.70 
5 x37 - 33.90 


Fisk Low Prices offer car owners an absolutely sure way 
to cut down tire expense. Whether you have a large 
or small car, the Fisk Non-Skid is the sane tire choice. 


FISK SERVICE is conducted in the interest of all car 


owners. It extends to motorists the best the world affords 
in the way of skill, equipment and the personal interest of 
a thousand trained Fisk Branch employees and many 


thousands of selected dealers. 
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THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


You Can Buy Fisk Tires From ALL Dealers—Fisk Branches in ALL Principal Cities 
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Three men acknowledged all over the world 
to be its greatest Producers of Moving Pictures 


I have watched 100,000 people pay $2.00 each to 
see Griffith's wonderful moving picture, “* The Birth of 
a Nation.’’ Quite aside from the money — for $2.00 a 
seat in a large theatre comes to a biggish sum every 
night—I am free to admit that there’s a considerable 
satisfaction in being President of the Company that 


‘The Birth of a Nation.’ 


To be part of a success is a good deal 


produced 


When the success comes in spite of the warnings 


of well wishing friends (and wise ones) by the score, 
it is more. 


And when the success is so stupend 


ous as to revo- 
lutionize an industry over night, it is pretty nearly 


overwhelming. 


Night after night | have stood in the shadow beside 


the entrance of the Liberty Theatre and watched New 
York’ s smartest motors roll up and pour into the theatre, 


the most brilliant and most critical audience the wo 


The audience that has demanded (and got) the reatest 
. 
operas and greatest plays ever produce d 


Then, | have gone into the theatre and watch 
that audience,—that chatters and laughs through 
but the finest music; that is be 


only ordinarily good,—sit for two hours and a half 


wed by the play that ts 
spellbound by a moving picture 
Of the picture itself | shall say nothing 

Newspapers and magazines the country over printed 
column after column about it on their editorial pages 
and over the signatures of their best dramatic critics 

It has lifted the moving picture from mere ent 
Some have 
praised and some have blamed; but none have ques 
tioned the fact that ““ The Birth of a Nation’’ is quite 


the most stupendous spectac le ever shown in a theatre 


tainment into the realms of serious art 


D. W. GRIFFITH —Producer of The Birth of a Nation, Chief 


Director of the Reliance 


It isn’t the action 
is played by a star of the film drama 
It isn’t the 


though every principal character 


18,000 people, the 3,000 horses, the 


and Majestic Companies. 


who produced ‘* The Birth of a Nation’’—more tha 


miles of carefully laid out countryside which made the 


*“stave’’ of the piece 

It isn’t the brilliance and steadiness of photography, 
nor the wonder of its composition 

Each of these is but a par? 


That which has made ““The Birth of a Nation’’ is 


the miracle of its °° direction.”’ 


The world owes to D. W. Griffith— the * 


* direc tor’ 


THOS. H. INCE—who made 


it can ever pay in mere dollars, though those it 
showering on him by hundred thousands 

Working with Griffith on “The Birth of a Nat 
other directors, several of w n have acl the 
genius a l experience from the first 

With Grithth these men control the “‘idrrectios fa 
moving pictures produced by the Relance and Majest ( 
pane Some of their productiot you may ‘ cel l 
Outcast,”” for instance, or ** The Victim,”* or **1 \ 
Each of them has m it the c slities that mace I Bh 


of a Nation’’ great 


E 


the Far West real—and used 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
an active volcano as a eta oe 
For every thousand who have seen ** The Birth of a Nation,”’ **The Battle f Gettysburg,” « # the fret 
probably ten thousand have seen the photo plays of Thomas H mo pictures, wa nee and c I i 
Ince. It was he who first immortalized the Wild West tl gh Inee 
moving pietur , : 
Of course you know films marked K. B. or Broncho , ,- a : - I H ’ a ' : ’ be 
The rattl ng, mashing, outdoor him with Cowboy ana { ope - - ' : , . 
Indians, wild rides and wilder battl wa 
It was Thomas H. Ince who made the 101 Bison Ranch a The **¢ f Life ** his, t , and ** The D 


familiar as Broadway. 
MACK SENNETT—La 
Keystone 


the Night Stage 


ugh Maker—Director of 
Comedies. 


Reader—did you ever see a ‘* Keystone Comedy” Mack Sennett, Laugh Maker, ripple na hay 

If not, you are one of the very few people m the wor | who tream from the Keystone Stud 
have not roared with laughter at the impossibly ridiculou tua Laugh and the world laughs with 4 t 
tions in Mack Sennett’s famous productior Sennett m seven word Phere are peo| 

" a6 a Pes . t} ' ite because ft Maw Sennett ti 
If you have missed ‘‘ Dough and Dynamite, o Villy vty é : _—s 
* . . nol ca ' 

Punctured Romanc or ** Gussie tival Jonah _a 

imetured Romance, ‘ } Rival ] ; as ; , — : ‘ ‘ 

If Mr. Guzzle and the Keystone Police Force are not fri P trie t pen 1 t me I 
of yours, you have lost some happy half hou | make the daily cont it om 2 P 

Many companies have tried; not one | ever wceeded And the records » fom that the sales of ) par Films abroad 
equalling the clean, rollicking merriment that, by the grace exceed those of any other brand 

’ P " entess 7 | 
7 . > ab ta Iwo years ago I saw the trend of Moving | ‘ vs that Grif I H. | 

J J — 

HE FROPHECY —jireiion of wrest specta eediad “ie tel Scheie wontoee 
spirit of the trend; but away ahead of it. Today I prophesy eater things for the productio f these t 
T EK , J] ’ Watch Majest R ! K tol Domit A. | B I t ! 

4 atc ile ‘ NR ince ey me omine, > 5 ch i 
O NHIBITORS What is more important, let your public know by a 1 gw Aare show t ©} 


From what I know what is to come, the fact that your theatre is headquarters for these 


brands will be worth thousands of dollars to 


you within the next few months. 


71 W ird ST., NEW YORK 
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Fine Appearance 


What the millions know 
about Holeproof Hose 


If Holeproof Hose at twenty-five cents we pair wear twice as long as ordinary twenty-five 
cent brands, Holeproofs’ real cost is but twelve and one-half cents per pair, which makes them 


the cheapest hose of first-grade style and quality ever put on the market. 


SIX PAIRS ARE GUARANTEED TO WEAR 
SIX MONTHS W'THOUT HOLES 


If any of the six pairs fail in that time we give you new hose to replace them free. Thus you are 
assured of long wear in Holeproofs—economy is guaranteed. And the very feature which permits 
this economy also means better sfyle and additional comfort. That feature is our yarn. We use the 
finest Egyptian and Sea Island 


cotton yarns—made from long- 
fibre cotton, which is spun into 
softer, stronger, finer strands. 

A mercerizing process—ex- 
clusive with us—gives a beauti- 


ful gloss and adds 22 per cent 


more to the strength. 
With this soft, lightweight 
yarn, and with our experience, we 
knit the longest-lasting hose ever FOR MEN, WOMEN 


made, and they are lightweight, AND CHILDREN 
smart-looking and comfortable. 


The genuine Holeproof is sold in your town. Ask for dealers’ names. We ship direct where 
there 8 no dealer, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. Prices: Men's, 25 cents per pair and 
up. Women’s, 35 cents per pair and up. Children’s, 35 cents per pair. 


SILK HOLEPROOFS, TOO 


We make Holeproof Hose in silk for men and womer —from the best of pure 
Japanese thread silk. Yet three pairs are guaranteed three months. 
Three pairs for men cost $2. Three pairs for women, $3. All the 
smart colors. Go see these perfect hose. 


Write for free book which tells all about Holeproof. See what millions 
of men, women and children gain when they wear them. 


ye sins HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ee HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Lid., LONDON, CANADA 
Association HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 10 Church Alley, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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A New Stocking 


for Women 
ELASTIC RIBBED TOP 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the new elastic ribbed cotton 
top which may be had in silk 
or cotton k loleproofs for women. 

Here is ideal comfort for both 
stout and slender women. This 
top stretches wide but always 
returns to shape. Holeproofs 
for women are made with regu- 
lar hemmed garter tops also. 
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Tfelepraf and woman 
Sik Gloves should also 
examine 
feNactWees Holeproof 
Silk Gloves. Made of best qual- 
ity silk, with reinforced finger tips 
that are guaranteed to outwear the 
gloves themselves. These are the 
durable, stylish gloves, in all sizes, 
lengths and colors. Write for free 
book that tells all about them and 
the name of our dealer. Silk 
gloves are fashionable for nearly 
all occasions and are the most 
comfortable gloves obtainable. 


Buy Holeproof Silk Gloves for style, 
comfort and long wear. Better silk gloves 
cannot be made today. Ask your dealer; 
but first send for Holeproof Glove 
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HE great European war affects 

profoundly all the women of 

each nation involved. It af- 

fects doubly the royal women. 
The Queen of England, the Czarina of 
Russia, the Queen of the Belgians, the 
Empress of Germany, each carries in 
these momentous days a frightful 
burden. The young Prince of Wales 
is at the front; the King of the Bel- 
gians has been twice wounded; the 
Empress of Germany has her sons as 
well as her husband in the field. 

In addition to these cares these 
women of exalted rank have the re- 
sponsibility that comes always to the 
very great. To see a world crisis 
approaching, to know every detail by 
which it has been furthered or re- 
tarded, to realize at last its inevita- 
bility—to see, in a word, every 
movement of the great drama and to 
be unable to check its dénouement 
that has been a part of their burden. 
And when the dénouement came, to 
sink their private anxieties in the pub- 
lic welfare, to assume, not a double 
immunity but a double responsibility 
to their people, has been the other 
part. 

It has required heroism of a high 
order. It is, to a certain extent, a new 
heroism, almost a demonstration of 
the new faith whose foundation is 
responsibility — responsibility of a na- 
tion to its sons, of rulers to their 
people, of a man to his neighbor. 


Royal Sympathy 


T HAS been my privilege to meet 

and speak with two of these royal 
women, with the Queen of England 
and with the Queen of the Belgians. 
In each instance I carried away with 
me an ineradicable impression of this 
quality—of a grave and wearing re- 
sponsibility borne quietly and simply, 
of a quiet courage that buries its own 
griefs and asks only to help. 


From the beginning of the war I 
had felt a keen interest in the Queen 
of England. Here was a great queen 
who had chosen to be, first of all, a 
wife and mother; a queen with 
courage and a conscience. And into her reign had come the tragedy of a war that affected 
every nation of the world, many of them directly, all of them indirectly. The war had 
come unsought, unexpected, unprepared for. Peaceful England had become a camp. 
The very palace in which the royal children were housed was open to an attack from a 
brutal enemy, which added to the new warfare of this century the ethics of barbarism. 

What did she think of it all? What did she feel when that terrible Roll of Honor came 
in, week by week, that Roll of Honor with its photographs of splendid types of young 
manhood that no Anglo-Saxon can look at without a clutch at his throat? What did she 
think when, one by one, the friends of her girlhood put on the black of bereavement and 
went uncomplainingly about the good works in which hers was tne guiding hand? What 
thoughts were hers during those anxious days before the Prince of Wales went to the 
front, when, like any other mother, she took every possible moment to be with him, 
walking about arm-in-arm with her boy, talking of everything but the moment of 
parting? 

And when at last I was permitted to see the Queen of England, I understood a part 
at least of what she was suffering. I had been to the front. I had seen the English army 
in the field. I had been quite close to the very trenches where the boyish Prince of 
Wales was facing the enemies of his country and doing it with high courage. And I had 
heard the rumble of the great German guns, as Queen Mary of England must hear them 
in her sleep. : 
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Her Majesty Conveyed in Every Word a Deep Feeting of Friendship for America 
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Even with no son in the field the 
Queer. of England would be working 
for the soldiers It is a part of the 
tradition of her house But a good 
mother is a mother to all the world 
When Queen Mary is supervising the 
great work of the Needlework Guild 
one feels sure that into each word of 
direction has gone a little additional 
tenderness, because of this boy of 
hers at the front 

It is because of Her Majesty 


interest in the material well-being of 


the soldiers at the front, and because 
of her most genuine gratitude for 
America’s part in this well-being, 


that I took such ple asure in meeting 
the Queen of England 

It was characteristic of Her 
Majesty that she put an American 
woman—a very nervous American 
woman—at her ease at once, that 
she showed that American woman the 
various departments of her Needle 
work Guild under way, and that she 
conveyed, in every word she said, a 
deep feeling of friendship for America 
and her assistance to Belgium in 
this crisis. 


In Friary Court 


—e our ambassadors are 
still accredited to the Court of St 

James, the old palace has ceased to 
be the royal residence. The King 
still holds there his levees, to which 
only gentlemen are admitted Sut 
the formal Drawing Rooms are held 
at Buckingham Palace. To those 
who have seen St. James’ during 
a levee, or to those London tourists 
who have watched the Scots Guards 
or the Coldstream or the Grenadiers, 
preceded by a splendid band, swing 
ing into the old Friary Court to per 
form the impressive ceremony of 
changing guard, the change in these 
days of war is most amazing. Friary 
Court is guarded by London polices 

men, and filled with great vans piled 
high with garments and supj 

the front—that front where the 
Coldstream and the Grenadiers and 
the others, shorn of their magnifi 


es for 


cence, are waiting grimly in muddy 
trenches or leading charges to victory—or the Roll of Honor. Under the winter sky of 
London the crenelated towers and brick walls of the old palace give little indication of 
the former grandeur of this most historic of England's palaces, built on the site of an old 
leper hospital and still retaining the name of the saint to whom that hospital wa 
dedicated. 


There had been a shower just before I arrived; and, although it was February, there 


was already a hint of spring in the air. [The sun came out, drying the roads in the park 
close by, and shining brightly on the lovely English grass, green even then with the green 
of June at home. Riders, caught in the shower and standing on the sheltered sid f 
trees for protection, took again to the bridle paths. The hollows of Friary Court were 


pools where birds were splashing. As I got out of my car a Boy Scout emerged fr 
palace and carried a large parcel to a waiting van 

“Do you want the Q. M. N. G.?” said a tall policeman. 

This, being interpreted, I was given to understand was Queen Mary’s Needlework 
Guild 

Later on, when I was taken to Buckingham Palace to write my name in the Queen's 
book, which is etiquette after a presentation, there was all the formality the visit to St 
James’ had lacked—-the drive into the inclosure, where the guard was changing, the 
, 


stately footmen, the great book with its pages containing the dignit 
people of all the earth. 
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But the Boy Seout and the policeman had restored my 
failing courage that day at St. James’ Palace. Except 
for a tendency to breathe at twice my normal rate as the 
Queen entered the room I felt almost calm. 

As she advanced toward us, stopping to speak cordially 
to the various ladies who are carrying on the work of the 
Guild for her, I had an opportunity to see this royal woman 
who has suffered so grossly from the camera. 

It will be a surprise to many Americans to learn that the 
Queen of England is very lovely to look at. So much 
emphasis has always been placed on her virtues, and so 
little has been written of her charm, that this tribute is 
only fair to Her Majesty. She is tall, perhaps five feet 
eight inches, with deep-blue eyes and beautiful coloring. 
She has a rather wide, humorous mouth. There is not a 
trace of austerity in her face or in any single feature. The 
whole impression was of sincerity and kindliness, with 
more than a trace of humor. 

I could quite believe, after I saw Her Majesty, the 
delightful story that I had heard from a member of her 
own circle, that now and then, when during some court 
solemnity an absurdity occurred, it was positively danger- 
ous to catch the Queen’s eye! 

Queen Mary came up the long room. As she paused and 
held out her hand, each lady took it and curtsied at the 
same time. The Queen talked, smiling as she spoke. There 
was no formality. Near at hand the lady-in-waiting who 
was in attendance stood, sometimes listening, sometimes 
joining in the conversation. The talk was all of supplies, 
for these days in England one thinks in terms of war. 
Certain things had come in; other things had gone or were 
going. For the Queen of England is to-day at the head of 
a great business, one that in a few months has already 
collected and distributed over a million garments, all new, 
all practical, all of excellent quality. 


The Queen Praises Canada 


HE Queen came toward me and paused. There was an 

agonized moment while the lady-in-waiting presented 
me, Her Majesty held out her hand. I took it and bowed. 
The next instant she was speaking. 

She spoke at once of America, of what had already been 
done by Americans for the Belgians both in England and 
in their desolated country. And she hastened to add her 
gratitude for the support they have given her Guild. 

‘The response has been more than generous,” said Her 
Majesty. “‘ We are very grateful. We are glad to find that 
the sympathy of America is with us.” 

She expressed a desire also to have America know fully 
just what was being done with the supplies that are being 
constantiy sent over, both from Canada and from the 
United States. 

“Canada has been wonderful,” she said. 
doing everything.” 

The ready response of Canada to the demand for both 
troops and supplies appeared to have touched Her Majesty. 
She spoke at length about the troops, the distance they had 
come, the fine appearance the men made, and their popu- 
larity with the crowds when they paraded on the streets of 
London. I had already noticed this. A Canadian regi- 
ment was sure to elicit cheers at any time, although London, 
generally speaking, has ceased any but silent demonstration 
over the soldiers. 

“Have you seen any of the English hospitals on the 
Continent?” the Queen asked. 

“I have seen a number, Your Majesty.” 

“Do they seem well supplied?” 

I replied that they appeared to be thoroughly equipped, 
but that the amount of supplies required was terrifying 
and that at one time some of the hospitals had experienced 
difficulty in securing what they needed. 

“One hospital in Calais,” I said, “received twelve 
thousand pair of bed socks in one week last autumn, and 
could not get a bandage.” 

“Those things happened early in the war. We are doing 
much better now. England had not expected war. We 
were totally unprepared,” 

And in the great analysis that is to come, that speech of 
the Queen of England is the answer to many questions. 
England had not expected war. Every roll of the drum as 
the men of the new army march along the streets, every 
readjustment necessary to a peaceful people suddenly 
thrust into wer, every month added to the length of time 
it has taken to put England in force into the field, shifts 
the responsibility to where it belongs. Back of all fine 
questions of diplomatic negotiation stands this one unde- 
niable fact. To deny it is absurd; to accept it is final. 

“What is your impression of the French and Belgian 
hospitals?” Her Majesty inquired. 

i replied that none were so good as the English, that 
France had always depended on her nuns in such emergen- 
cies, and, there being no nuns in France now, her hospital 
situation was still not good. 

“The priests of Belgium are doing wonderful work,” 
I said. “They have suifered terribly during the war.” 

“It is very terrible,” said Her Majesty. “Both priests 
and nuns have suffered, as England has reason to know.” 


“They are 


The Queen spoke of the ladies connected with the Guild. 

“They are really much overworked,” she said. “They 
are giving all their time day after day. They are spiendid. 
And many of them, of course, are in great anxiety.” 

Already, by her tact and her simplicity of manner, she 
had put me at my ease. The greatest people, I have found, 
have this quality of simplicity. When she spoke of the 
anxieties of her ladies, I wished that I could have conveyed 
to her, from so many Americans, their sympathy in her 
own anxieties, so keen at that time, so unselfishly borne. 
But the lady-in-waiting was speaking: 

“Please tell the Queen about your meeting with King 
Albert.” 

So I told about it. It had been unconventional, and the 
recital amused Her Majesty. It was then that I realized 
how humorous her mouth was, how very blue and alert her 
eyes. I told it all to her, the things that insisted on slipping 
off my lap, and the King’s picking them up; the old enve- 
lope he gave me to make notes of the interview on; how I 
had asked him whether he would let me know when the 
interview was over, or whether I ought to get up and go! 
And finally, when we were standing talking before my 


* departure, how I had suddenly remembered that I was not 


to stand nearer to His Majesty than six feet, and had 
hastily backed away and explained, to his great amusement. 

Queen Mary laughed. Then her face clouded. 

“It is all so very tragic,” she said. “ Have you seen the 
Queen?” 

I replied that the Queen of the Belgians had received me 
a few days after my conversation with the King. 

“She is very sad,” said Her Majesty. “It is a terrible 
thing for her, especially as she is a Bavarian by birth.” 

From that to the ever-imminent subject of the war itself 
was but a step. An English officer had recently made a 
sensational escape from a German prison camp, and having 
at last got back to England, had been sent for by the King. 
With the strange inconsistencies that seem to characterize 
the behavior of the Germans, the man to whom he had 
surrendered after a gallant defense had treated him rather 
well. But from that time on his story was one of brutalities 
and starvation. 

The officer in question had told me his story, and I 
ventured to refer to it. Her Majesty knew it quite well, 
and there was no mistaking the grief in her voice as she 
commented on it, especially on that part of it which 
showed discrimination against the British prisoners. Major 
V had especially emphasized the lack of food for the 
private soldiers and the fearful trials of being taken back 
along the lines of communication, some fifty-two men 
being locked in one of the small Continental box cars which 
are built to carry only six horses. Many of them were 
wounded. They were obliged to stand, the floor of the car 
being inches deep with filth. For thirty hours they had no 
water and no air, and for three days and three nights no 
food. 

“T am to publish Maior V 
Your Majesty,” I said. 

“T think America should know it,” said the Queen. “It 
is most unjust. German prisoners in England are well 
cared for. They are well fed, and games and other amuse- 
ments are provided for them. They even play football!’ 


*s statement in America, 


The Practical Daughter of a Practical Mother 


STEPPED back as Her Majesty prepared to continue her 

visit round the long room. But she indicated that I was 
to accompany her. It was then that one realized that the 
Queen of England is the intensely practical daughter of a 
practical mother. Nothing that is done in this Guild, the 
successor of a similar guild founded by the late Duchess 
of Teck, Her Majesty’s mother, escapes her notice. No 
detail is too small if it makes for efficiency. She selected 
at random garments from the tables, and examined them 
for warmth, for quality, for utility. 

Generally she approved. Before a great heap of heavy 
socks she paused. 

“The soldiers like the knitted ones, we are told,” she 
said. “These are not all knitted but they are very warm.” 

A baby sweater of a hideous yellow roused in her some- 
thing like wrath. 

“All that labor!” she said, “‘and such a color for a little 
baby!” And again, when she happened on a pair of felt 
slippers, quite the largest slippers I have ever seen, she fell 
silent in sheer amazement. They amused her even while 
they shocked her. And again, as she smiled, I regretted 
that the photographs of the Queen of England may net 
show her smiling. 

A small canvas case, skillfully rolled and fastened, 
caught Her Majesty's attention. She opened it herself 
and revealed with evident pride its numerous contents. 
Many thousands of such cases had already been sent to the 
army. 

This one was a model of packing. It contained in its 
small compass an extraordinary number of things— changes 
of under flannels, extra socks, an abdominal belt, and, in 
an inclosure, towel, soap, toothbrush, nailbrush and tooth 
powder. I am not certain, but I believe there was also a 
pack of cards. 
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“T am afraid I should never be able to get it all back 
again!"’ said Her Majesty. So one of the ladies took it in 
charge, and the Queen passed on. 

My audience was over. As Her Majesty passed me she 
held out her hand. I took it and curtsied. 

“Were you not frightened the night you were in the 
Belgian trenches?” she inquired. 

“Not half so frightened as I was this afternoon, Your 
Majesty,” I replied. 

She passed on, smiling. 


And now, when enough time has elapsed to give perspec- 
tive to my first impression of Queen Mary of England, I 
find that it loses nothing by this supreme test. I find that 
I remember her, not as a great Queen but as a gracious 
and kindly woman, greatly beloved by those of her imme- 
diate circle, totally without arrogance, and of a simplicity 
of speech and manner that must put to shame at times 
those lesser lights that group themselves about a throne. 

I find another impression also—that the Queen of Eng- 
land is intensely and alertly mental—alive to her finger 
tips, we should say in America. She has always been active. 
Her days are crowded. A different type of royal woman 
would be content to be the honored head of the Queen's 
Guild. But she is in close touch with it at all times. It 
is she who dictates its policy, and so competently that the 
ladies who are associated with the work that is being done 
speak of her with admiration not unmixed with awe. 


The Work of the Queen's Guild 


ROM a close and devoted friend of Queen Mary I ob- 

tained other characteristics to add to my picture: That 
the Queen is acutely sensitive to pain or distress in others 
it hurts her; that she is punctual —and this not because of 
any particular sense of time but because she does not like 
to keep other people waiting. It is all a part of an over- 
whelming sense of that responsibility to others that has its 
origin in true kindliness. 

The work of the Queen’s Guild is surprising in its scope. 
In a way it is a vast clearing house. Supplies come in from 
every part of the world, from India, Ceylon, Java, Alaska, 
South America, from the most remote places. I saw the 
record book. I saw that a woman from my home city had 
sent cigarettes to the soldiers through the Guild, that 
Africa had sent flannels! Coming from a land where the 
sending, as regards Africa, is all the other way, I found this 
exciting. Indeed, the whole record seems to show how very 
small the earth is, and how the tragedy of a great war has 
overcome the barriers of distance and time and language. 

From this clearing house in England's historic old palace, 
built so long ago by Good King Hal, these offerings of the 
world are sent wherever there is need, to Servia, to Egypt, 
to South and East Africa, to the Belgians. The work was 
instituted by the Queen the moment war broke out, and 
three things are being very carefully insured: That a real 
want exists, that the clothing reaches its proper destina- 
tion, and that there shall be no overlapping. 

The result has been most gratifying to the Queen, but 
it was difficult to get so huge a business—for, as I have 
already said, it is a business now—under way at the begin- 
ning. Demand was insistent. There was no time to 
organize a system in advance. It had to be worked out in 
actual practice. 

One of the Queen’s ladies-in-waiting wrote in February, 
apropos of the human element in the work: 

“There was a great deal of human element in the start 
with its various mistakes. The Queen wished, on the 
breaking out of war, to start the Guild in such a way as to 
prevent the waste and overlapping which occurred in the 
Boer War. The fact that the ladies connected 
with the work have toiled daily and unceasingly for seven 
months is the most wonderful part of it all.” 

Before Christmas nine hundred and seventy thousand 
belts and socks were collected and sent as a special gift 
to the soldiers at the front, from the Queen and the women 
of the empire. That in itself is an amazing record of 
efficiency. 

It is rather comforting to know that there were mistakes 
in the beginning. It is so human. It is comforting to 
think of this exceedingly human Queen being a party to 
them, and being divided between annoyance and mirth as 
they developed. It is very comforting also to think that, 
in the end, they were rectified. 

We had a similar situation during our Civil War. There 
were mistakes then also, and they too were rectified. What 
the heroic women of the North and South did during that 
great contlict the women of Great Britain are doing to-day. 
They are showing the same high and courageous spirit, the 
same subordination of their personal griefs to the national 
cause, the same cheerful relinquishment of luxuries. It is 
a United Britain that confrcnts the enemy in France. It 
is a united womanhood, united in spirit, in labor, in faith 
and high moral courage, that looks east across the Channel 
to that land beyond the horizon, “‘somewhere in France,” 
where the Empire is fighting for life. 

A united womanhood, with at its head a steadfast and 
courageous Queen and mother, Mary of England. 
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N A WHITE lingerie gown as 

fine as gossamer, a gown that 

seemed overweighted to the 
point almost of tearing with its 
rich load of white embroideries, 
May Houghton sat at tea with 
Captain Nugent and Foster 
Todd in her father’s drawing- 
room in Park Lane. 

“There isn’t going to be any 
war,” said Foster Todd. 

“Much you know about it, 
said Captain Nugent. 

“Gee, another scrap! You 
boys are the limit!” cried May 
Houghton. 

It was cool in the pale drawing- 
room, with the delicate splendor 
of its old French furniture, but 
the midsummer heat without 
danced in transparent whorls 
above the Park’s bright, flat, 
green expanse. 

The ice king’s daughter 
crossed her knees so as to show 
her beautiful shoe and beautiful 
ankle. Then she glanced down. 
Did it show enough, all that 
shimmering white loveliness? 
Well—no. And stirring in her 
chair, she pretended modestly to 
lower her cobweb skirt heavy 
with broideries; but in reality 
she raised it a little—raised it 
three or four or, perhaps, five 
inches. At the same time she 
gave the two men a shy look, 
a dazzling smile; she seemed to 
blush; and, shamed by her girl- 
ish innocence, they averted their 
enraptured eyes. 

They turned their eyes to the 
tea table. They descended on 
the tea table for something more 
toeat. Foster Todd ate hungrily 
and hurriedly four slices of bread 
and butter, two brioches, a 
baba and a madeleine; but Cap- 
tain Nugent only ate, in a very 
delicate manner, half a lettuce 
sandwich. 

“The Kaiser is no fool,”’ said 
Foster Todd. 

“The Kaiser’s mad,”’ said 
Captain Nugent. 

And May Houghton, looking 
demurely from the swell to the 
genius, wondered which she 
would choose for her mate. The 
swell? 

Captain Nugent was fault- 
less according to the best West- 
End st=ndards. The tall, slender and robust figure, the 
lustrous hair, the face’s long, slim oval, the tiny, upcurled 
mustache, the regular features, delicate and yet firm, the 
big, strong hands and feet—yes, with Captain Nugent all 
was faultless, the faultless fruit of a dozen generations 
of hunting, fighting, ruling ancestors. And his dress! She 
looked at his boots with their gray-cloth tops trimmed 
with brown leather. She looked at the soft, fine fabric of 
his black morning coat. She looked at his fresh, rich tie, 
his crisp shirt, his collar of heavy white linen. All was 
perfect, perfect. And she had seen him in so many rigs. 
She had seen him in shooting tweeds, in court dress, in 
uniform, in pink at a hunt ball. And he seemed to have 
a different air for each rig. Thus, in blue lounge suit, he 
walked with a heavy stoop, his legs wide apart, his stick 
clump-clumping, his bowler crushed far down on the back 
of his head—a good, sturdy walk. In tail coat and tall hat 
he sauntered elegantly; in the swing of his stick and the 
rakish angle of his topper a kind of patrician wickedness 
was to be read. But he was languid and stately in court 
dress; his long legs in knee-breeches and silk stockings 
were extraordinarily graceful; he fell into graceful poses, 
his hand on his sword-hilt, which evoked memories of 
Vandyke or Sir Joshua. 

Would she, on the other hand, choose the genius? 

The lean and somewhat withered genius, Foster Todd, 
had bushy hair, a bushy mustache and a bright and tired 
eye. He wore a rumpled brown suit, square-toed slovenly 
boots, and a collar so much too big for him that May 
Houghton could almost have thrust her white, round 
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“Poor Devils, They've Got a Stiff Time Ahead of Them!"’ 


arm through it to the elbow down his scraggy neck. But 
then he was a genius. With him it was the inside that 
counted. Ah, if Foster Todd could but have turned him- 
self inside out! Hold, though; had he not, in innumerable 
passages, already done so? Had Foster Todd not dazzled 
England with his inside beauty time and time again? 

“The world,” he was now saying, “has no use for the 
professional soldier to-day. The type of mind that chooses 
soldiering as a profession is a primitive type we'd be well 
rid of. Why, a war would be a blessing, a real blessing, if it 
killed off all the professional soldiers in existence!” 

The professional soldier opposite put his monocle in his 
eye and stared at Foster Todd. 

“Rot!” he said. “Swank!” 

May Houghton laughed. In her cobweb gown with its 
heavy broideries she walked to the open window. As she 
stood looking out she was lovely—a full, blond, delicious 
loveliness—the loveliness of violet eyes, of bright, thick, 
soft hair, red lips, and a coloring iike lilies and roses. 

“I wish they hadn’t mobilized!" she sighed. “But 
there won’t be any war, will there?” 

“No,” said Foster Todd. 

“Yes,” said Captain Nugent 

“Well, England won't go in, will she?” 

“No.” 

“Ta.” 

“You give me the shivers!” 

“Even if Germany does want war,” said Foster Todd, 
“‘we mustn’t let her have it. If a drunken rough wants a 
fight, do we oblige him?” 


“Argue. Don't just grunt ‘Rot! 


But the young man made no 
answer. In calm silence he took 
out a cigarette-tube case He 


drew from it a cigarette tube in 
three pieces, like a fishing-rod 
He joined the three 
gether into a tube of gold and 
amber nearly a foot long. Next 
he took out a cigarette case and 





chose from it a fat cigarette 
Finally he took out a lighter, 
clicked it, lighted } is cigarette at 
the little flame, and fixed it in 
the gold and amber t im Then, 
inhaling the smoke, he blew fort! 
i great cloud from his nose, 
leaned back comfortably, and 
smiled at his beautiful hostess 
Foster Todd, who had beer 
watching him in silence, now re 
sumed his argument 

“You say ‘rot, my friend, 
but I tell you 

And Foster Todd proved that 
right, not might, should settle 
nations’ quarrels as it settles in 
dividuals’ quarrels. He had 
even begun to prove that patri 
otism is a sin, when the ice king 
entered with a coal baron and a 
tobacco lord. Before that for- 
midable trio the two Englishmen, 
overawed, took their departure. 


au 

NOSTER TODD awoke at 

nine, and as he lay on his back 
in the wide bed an anxious, cor 
sidering look came into his eyes 
How did he feel this morning? 
Did he feel up to writing his 
forty-seventh war article? No. 
And he closed his eyes again 
patiently. 

But sleep would not return 
to him. He lay, tossing, coug!} 
ing, stretching himself for an hour. Then at ten in des 
pair he rang for his breakfast. 

His breakfast comprised porridge, a kipper, bacon and 
eggs, toast, marmalade and coffee. He ate it in bed in hi 
red pajamas of sanitary flannel, propped amongst pillows 
the silver breakfast tray on his lap, a newspaper in his left 
hand, while the steam heat clanked and gurgled in the vari 
ous radiators of his big house on the Chelsea Embankment 

After breakfast, in dressing-gown and slippers, he seated 
himself at his table facing the river, took up his fountain 
pen, yawned, and began his war article 

War—and England, for though from the beginning 
Foster Todd had protested shrilly in the Daily Dispatch 
England had gone in. 

From the beginning Foster Todd had been writing war 
articles, not, as some said, because his books had stoppe 


selling and ha needed money, but because he was a geni 


and the place of a genius, in a crisis such as this, is at the 

front—at the front, of course, metaphoricall peaking 
His forty-seventh war article began this morning wit 

an attack on the Prince of Wales Fund. He went over 


half dozen complaints which pensioners of the fund 


written to the Dispatch, and he selected a complaint that 


promised to work up well. It was the case of a woman per 
sioner who had been rebuked by a woman official for going 
to the “pictures.”” But the pictures, Foster Todd pointe 
out, cost only tuppence The idea of rebuking tl il poor soul 
for spe nding tuppence on amusement when amusemen 
was so needful in troubled times like these! The Prine 


of Wales Fund was much to blame, and so forth 
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Hie turned his attention next to Lord 
Kitchener and the War Office. In creating 
overnight, as one might say, the largest vol- 
unteer army the world had ever seen, Lord 
Kitchener and the War Office had made, 
here and there, a mistake. Foster Todd re- 
counted the three or four complaints that had 
come in to the Dispatch. Volunteer A had 
had to sleep in his overcoat for lack of a 
blanket. Volunteer B had had to spend six- 
pence for tea, because the army ration had 
run out. Foster Todd pointed out compla- 
cently, but very, very firmly, that mistakes 
like these would not help recruiting. 

But one o'clock sounded. Luncheon was 
announced. Heshuffledinhiscarpetslippers 
into the dining room. 

There was 2 little heap of mail beside his 
plate—an essay by James Juggles comparing 
him with Swinburne, a dinner invitation from 
a duchess, a publisher’s check for eight hun- 
dred pounds, the photograph of a pretty girl 
with a request for an appointment scrawled 
across the back—but this might well be a 
practical joke—and an offer of a dollar and a 
half a word from an American magazine for 
an article on white slavery in its relation to 
race suicide 

A newspaper propped before him, he 
lunched on cold ham and chicken, boiled 
potatoes and boiled greens, suet pudding, 
rich Gorgonzola, and potent, ink-black stout. 

For an hour afterward, stupefied, he 
drowsed over the Times. Then 
he returned heavily to his war 
article. 

He attacked heavily the 
various men— Lord Rosebery, 

Mr. Asquith and the rest 

who in their call for recruits 

had declared the war to be a 

matter of life and death for 

England. He told these men 

to stop making statements so 

silly and false. For the war, 

he said, was not a matter of 

life and death for England, 

and it could becorne a matter 

of life and death for England 

only when Germany’s navy 

became equal to England’s in 

strength. Germany, to be 

sure, might begin to build 

more ships; but England 

would then build more ships 

faster thanGermany. England 

would maintain her lead in 

ship-building if she had to send all her sons to the yards. 

This war a matter of life and death indeed! Rubbish! 
tut he ended on a patriotic, martial note. There were 

he said, innumerable ways to help England win, innumer- 

abie ways besides the crude, obvious one of dying for her 

in the trenches. Yes, he said martially, there were innu- 

merable ways to help. Why, he himself, for example—and 

he frowned martially as he pushed his fountain pen across 

the page—he himself could go out and sell matches in the 

street in such a manner as to hasten the day of England’s 

victory. Copyright by Foster Todd in the U. S. A. 

A maid entered with his tea, and, his mind now fixed on 
white slavery in its relation to race suicide, he consumed 
three cheering cups, a plate of bread and butter, a half 
dozen jam sandwiches, a crumpet and a large toasted scone. 

Enlivened by the tea, he dressed and went out for a 
walk. But the London streets were chilly after his steam- 
heated house. Soon, therefore, he dropped into a club. 
He settled back in a huge armchair before a great fire. 
Over a whisky and soda, a cigar and a dozen newspapers, 
the time passed pleasantly. He was astonished when the 
dinner hour struck. Dinner? Sosoon? Ah, well, the club 
dinner was not bad at three-and-six. He ate, while pon- 
dering race suicide and white slavery again, a thick soup, 
a cut of salmon with sliced cucumber, ptarmigan vol-au- 
vent, boiled leg of mutton wit’ boiled greens and boiled 
potatoes, a plate of custard and stewed fruit, and some 
anchovy paste on toast by way of savory, drinking with 
the meal, from a squat black bottle, a rich and powerful 
Burgundy from Australia. He took no coffee afterward 
he seldom took coffee—and, red and stertorous, he lay back 
in his armchair before the fire again, with magazine and 
cigar, awaiting the hour when he could decently order 
another whisky and soda. 

“Hello, Todd!” 

**Good evening, Lanigan.” 

Lanigan, the banker-poet, sat down beside the table 
and began to rustle the newspapers. “The young Earl of 
Miltoun has been killed,” hesaid. Rustle, rustle. “Phew, 
the Duke of Dorset is wounded! Captain Neville Nugent 
tco—only slightly though.” 


May Houghton Listened to Foster Todd's Proposal Gravely 


Foster Todd started. Then with knit brows he gazed 
into the fire in silence, stroking his mustache. Nugent 
slightly wounded, eh? Well, that would advance the young 
officer in May Houghton’s favor. 

“These Liberal sheets are all rancid now,” said Lanigan. 
“There’s nothing in 'em but rancid complaints. Here's 
another growl of yours in the Dispatch, I see. My God, 
man, don’t you know the youth of England is conquering 
and dying? Why don’t you write about that?” 

“The work I am doing is more useful,” said Foster Todd. 

“Rot! The young men of England are fighting and 
dying.”” Lanigan struck the newspaper before him with 
his fist. “All the young men fighting and dying,” he 
repeated, “while you whine here that the taxpayer is being 
overcharged for their boots.” 

“And won’t my whine be useful,” snarled Foster Todd, 
“if it puts better boots on the young men’s feet?”’ 

Silence, reflection, and Lanigan gave a nasty laugh. 
“Oh, that’s not your motive, Todd.” 

“What is my motive then?” 

“Limelight.” 

“Bah!” And Foster Todd, with a half dozen hip jerks, 
earacoled round in his armchair like a horseman until his 
back was completely turned upon the banker-poet. “‘ Bah! 
Jealousy !” 

“By Gad,” cried Lanigan, “I’m going to write you up 
forthat! Youagenius! Me jealousof you! I'll show you 
up for that in the Authoritative Review!” 
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APTAIN NUGENT was shaving. 

The open windows of his tower bedroom looked out 
over lawns and forest to the sea. The sea was misty, the 
sky misty, the November air pure and moist and cold. 
Captain Nugent shivered, for there was no fire in the grate. 

The sear of his wound, a scar that still looked raw, made 
shaving difficult. It ran from his eyebrow down across the 
cheek to the bottom of his ear, and it enhanced rather than 
lessened the distinction of his appearance. But it was a 
nuisance, undeniably, in shaving. About it the razor must 
move with slow care. 


June 19, 1915 


“Your bath is ready, sir.” 

Captain Nugent stepped gingerly, with 
tightened lips, into his bath. But the shock 
of the icy water proved, as always, delight- 
ful; it made his flesh burn and tingle; it 
brightened his eyes and colored his cheeks; 
and thereafter he was cold no longer. When 
he got out of the bath his hard, slim, wet 
figure smoked like a warm horse in cold 
weather. 

To dressin the open room was like dressing 
in the open; but he was aglow with heat, and 
he put on slowly and carefully fresh, beauti- 
ful country clothes—a striped shirt and collar 
of soft flannel, a dull green suit, and brogued 
shoes of arich red-brown. Then, his hair very 
lustrous and well-brushed above the slim 
oval of his grave, clear-colored face with its 
sear, he descended to the breakfast-room. 

Two belated guns were in the breakfast- 
room. Captain Nugent, nodding to them, 
looked into the covered dishes under the 
silver warmer on the sideboard. There were 
bacon, sausages, kidneys, truffled eggs. But 
amongst the cold dishes a ham took his eye 
He cut a small pink slice. From an enor- 
mous bunch he clipped a half dozen hothouse 
grapes as big as plums. A very old man- 
servant, straight and thin and ruddy, 
brought in a silver pot of coffee and a rack 
of fresh toast. 

“How’s your wife this morning, Parr?” 

“Very much as usual, thank you, sir. She 
would like a 

“By the way,” Captain Nugent inter 
rupted, “I want your wife to have some fruit 
Tell Johnson, will you—all he can spare.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the old man. ‘‘And 
she would like, if it’s possible—she would like 
to see you before you go back to the trenches, 
sir. Having nursed ‘iy 

The old servant paused. He screwed his 
face up in an odd, senile grimace which was 
intended for a smile. Captain Nugent sat 
looking at him attentively. He hurried on: 

“Having been your nurse once, sir, she 
takes it very hard, all this here getting 
wounded, and recovering, and then going 
back to get—to get wounded again. This 
war seems more murderous than other wars, 
does it not, sir?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Parr,” said Captain 
Nugent, frowning slightly. 

“Well, there were your father and your 
grandfather, sir. The regiment didn’t suffer 
so in their day. They went through their 
campaigns with scarcely a scratch. But now 

a young man can hardly get to the front—he can hardly 
get to the front before It don’t seem hardly right, 
do it, sir?” 

The grimace, intended for_a smile, spread over Parr’s 
face again, and he looked at Captain Nugent fixedly. All 
of a sudden he gave a kind of sob. The sob mortified him, 
he repressed it at once and, with a helpless, apologetic 
gesture, he turned and busied himself amongst the dishes 
on the sideboard. 

“Nonsense, Parr.’”’ Captain Nugent addressed the old, 
leaning back calmly. ‘But tell your wife I'l! come over 
this afternoon, of course. I might take the fruit myself, 
eh? See that Johnson makes me up a good basket.” 

“Thank you, sir.”” Parr walked to the doorway, turned 
and, rubbing his tremulous hands, said: “She is an old 
woman, you know, sir, and I — Beg pardon, miss.” 

He stepped back with a jerky bow to let May Houghton 
enter, then he disappeared. 

“Hello, Tommy Atkins!” said May. “Sleep well?” 

“Yes, thanks. Did you?” 

I always do.” 

May Houghton wore a homespun Norfolk suit of blue- 
and-white check. The blue, he noticed, matched her eyes 
Her flannel blouse was white with a blue stripe. Her full, 
firm neck was clasped in a flannel collar which was pinned 
with a gold pin. Beneath her skirt he saw her slim ankles 
in woolen stockings of a smaller blue-and-white check, and 
on her feet were trim, stout shoes of brogued Russia 
leather like his own. She carried in her hand a scarf of 
soft blue wool. Her eyes sparkled, her mouth was like a 
rose, her golden hair glittered in the gray light 

Captain Nugent lifted the silver covers for her, and she 
chose a sausage. 

“Bully!” she said. 
appetite in England.” 

“So do I,” said he. 

“You!” she cried. “You!” 

“Yes, I. Why not?” 

“Oh, you never really have an appetite,” said May 
Houghton. “ You wouldn’t eat, if you had an appetite, in 
such an old-maid way. Like this—look.” 


“ 


“T always have a good breakfast 
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And she caricatured his delicate and ascetic table man- 
ners. She took up on her fork a tiny morsel of sausage; 
she lifted it with great deliberation to her mouth, and, 
searcely opening her lips to receive it, she chewed it very 
slowly —her jaw hardly moved. 

But the ice king entered, superb in a yellow plaid shoot- 
ing suit and yellow gaiters. “‘ Well, captain,” he said as 
he filled his plate, “‘when you come to Houghton Towers 
after the war I'll let you shoot a buffalo.” 

“*So you really preserve buffalo!” said Captain Nugent. 
“It must be very curious.” 

“Buffalo, deer, wild boar; I even had some bear. But 
that was dangerous.” 

“Yes, I should think so.”” Captain Nugent, having fin- 
ished his grapes, rose. “Big place, Houghton Towers?” 

“Well, yes, it’s about —er—well, it’s about eighteen times 
the size of this place.”” The ice king paused and turned his 
gaze calmly upon his daughter. There was a frown on his 
daughter’s young brow. He smiled as if he had expected 
to find the frown there, and said: “Oh, it’s God's own 
country, America.” 

“Yes, I dare say.””. And Captain Nugent, with a nod to 
his guests, withdrew. 

“Why aren’t you married, May?” said the ice king 
significantly. “‘Then you and your husband could take 
charge of my Belgian field hospital.” 

“Are you so anxious to be rid of me, daddy?” 

“No. Oh, no.”” The ice king pushed his plate toward 
her. “‘Just fill that up again with sausage and eggs and 
bacon, will you?” He added thoughtfully: “It’s time you 
were married though.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is.” 

Standing behind him as he ate, she ran her fingers 
absently through his thin hair, ruffling up the careful 
coiffure into ridiculous, hornlike tufts. 

“Nugent is poor,” said the ice king, “for all the state he 
maintains at his little castle here. He's likely, though, to 
inherit Lord Neville’s title any 
day. I'd rather you married 
Nugent than that genius chap.” 

Theice king stoppedeating. He 
looked seaward dreamily. His 
daughter, in the silence, dreamily 
built up a little horn of hair above 
hisear. “‘The Earl and Countess 
of Neville,” the ice king murmured 
in a thrilling voice. “Wilbur J. 
Houghton, of Houghton Towers, 
has sailed for Egypt on his yacht, 
the Ice Maiden, with the Earl and 
Countess of Neville. Lady Neville 
is, of course, Mr. Houghton’s 
daughter.” 

“It’s a pity you can’t marry 
him yourself, father dear.” The 
young girl built up another horn 
of hair behind the first one, then, 
her head on one side, she studied 
the effect. 

“‘ Better him than Foster Todd,” 
growled the ice king. 

“But, father, Foster Todd’s a 
genius.” 

“Genius your grandmother! 
Give me some of that cold ham. 
He’s no more a genius than I 
am.” 

“But, father, you are a genius, 
a genius of finance! Why, every- 
body says that.” 

“Nonsense, girl 

But the ice king was pleased. 
He tried to frown, but he could 
not conceal his foolish pleasure. 

“Nonsense, girl! Me a genius? 
Nonsense!” 

“It’s what everybody says.” 

“Nonsense,” grumbled the ice 
king, smiling and blushing fool- 
ishly under the little horns that 
stood out in every direction on his 
old head. 


iv 

HE library was wainscoted in 

old oak: old oak to which a sur- 
face like dark, translucent lacquer 
had been imparted by the care of 
generations of skillful, faithful 
hands. The curious ceiling of white 
Italian plasterwork dated from the 
sixteenth century. The old oak 
table and the high-backed chairs 
were fine Jacobean pieces. 

“It leaves me very little to go 
on with,” said Captain Nugent. 
“However ——” 

And he took up his pen and 
signed another check. 


He Fett Strangely Serene. 
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Since breakfast he had been verifying the quarter's bills 
with his secretary. They were frightful bills, and it may 
well be that in their presence he trembled, winced and bit 
his lip. But he made no complaint; he ordered no retrench- 
ment. To the end, the very end, he would maintain at 
Castle Nugent the state which his father and grandfather 
had maintained before him there. 

“The old servants’ pensions, and that's all, eh?” 

“All except the tariff-reform and anti-socialist league 
subscriptions. But the moratorium might well = 

“No,” said Captain Nugent firmly, and he opened his 
check book again. 

“By heaven!” cried the secretary, “you Tories will 
sacrifice anything to your wrong-headed beliefs! It’s 
rather splendid of you, Neville.” 

“Yes, I dare say.” 

And Captain Nugent, standing before the empty grate, 
frowned and twisted his mustache 

Captain Nugent had a rich man’s income, but he spent 
it anxiously, as a navvy’s wife spends her husband's pay, 
fearing to run short. Captain Nugent scattered lavish 
sums on beautiful, magnificent, useless things—on acres of 
shining gardens, for example—in the same unselfish and 
chastened spirit wherewith a navvy’s wife spends her 
secant allowance on flour and margarine, on cocoa and 
little, stubby, hobnailed boots. 

And Captain Nugent lived in cold, bare rooms, where it 
was his pride to do without a fire. He plunged into for- 
bidding, icy baths on the frostiest, dreariest of mornings. 
He denied himself the pleasures of the table. In bad 
weather as in good he passed the day out of doors. He 
kept his body hard and supple, then he risked its de- 
struction on the hunting field, in big-game shooting, in 
mountain climbing and in battle. Captain Nugent stood 
for old things—for bravery, magnificence, pride, religion, 
war, just as Foster Todd stood for new things—for uni- 
versal peace, for the abolition of wealth and poverty, for 





Like This in the Snow 


At the Same Time it Was a Bad Thing to be Lying 


internationalism as distinguished from patr 





timid suggestion, for free love 

“The car is waiting, sir.” 

He descended. He put on in the spaciou fty hall 
gray overcoat with lining and ur of gr j Under 
the porte-cochére a long, low, pale touring-ca bhed 
He took his place at the wheel, May Hought at besick 
him, while in the rear Lady Bland and the ice king reclined, 
for the car was very fashionably 1 a bed 

They spent the day in the soft, cold, pure air They 
glided smoot! ly and swiftly alot g the edge of precipices 
high above the clear and crinkled sea Un the green siom 
of the downs sheep fed in white herds. By the wayside 
wild flowers grew. Now the sun shone, now it rained a 


ittle, now the sun shone again, spreading over the country 
side a laughing radiance 
They lunched at Barnstaple, a Devon lunch— herring 


fresh from the sea, a Devon chicken with laver, the sea 





weed vegetable, and an apple-tart with Devonshire cream 


“Good cooking,” said the ice king. “It's almost as 
good as our own Southern cooking—eh, what, May?” 

On the return Captain Nugent got out at Mrs. Parr’s 
and May Houghton got out also to walk back with him 
While waiting before the cottage, she picked a bunch of 
violets from the roadside bank 

“How green it all is,’ she said as in the waning after- 
noon light she and the young man entered the park 

And indeed the old stone wall was hidden for its entire 
length under a vast curtain of green moss. The tall 
straight, leafless trees were covered, literally covered, wit! 
moss and ivy up to their topmost boughs. Moss and ivy 
carpeted, too, the ground. The very air, the very light 
seemed green. And amid this green silence, this green 





solitude, the long-tailed pheasants trudged, f 
and uttered their sardonic, gonglike call 

A turn of the path brought them to the broad drive 
which ran, between two lines of ivy-mantled oaks, straight 


ew heavily, 


to the gray castle's west facade 


The south facade, too, was visible 
with its terrace set, like a hanging 


garden, above the lawns and flower 
beds. The castle was lofty. It rose 
in gray, lofty, splendid harmony 
against the gray sky 

“How rich you must be,” she 
said, “to keep up Castle Nugent.” 

“Rich?” he replied. “‘ Lord, no! 
The dear old place is ruining me!” 

“Ruining you? Really?’ 

“Ves, really - 

They walked on in silence. The 
dim light grew dimmer. The castk 
windows here and there began to 
be illumined, beautiful goiden 
panels shining on facade and 
tower. 

‘I suppose,” she said, “you'll 
have to marry some vulgar Amer 
ican girl for her money, eh?” 

He frowned 

“Forgive me,” she said. “I'm 
a vulgar American girl myself to 
talk so.” 

“Vulgar?” He glanced at her 
In her long brown coat with its col 
lar of soft brown fur she was love 
lier than her fresh-plucked violet 
‘Vulgar?” he repeated “You 
don't look vulgar “ 

“Even the vulgarest of us,”’ she 


said, ““‘want—to be married — for 


love 

He bit his lip, then he said 
stiffly: 

“IT shall ask you to marry me for 
love later on if if 

“If what?” she ! d 

“If | come bach he replied 


‘whole.”’ 
“Oh, don’t say that!” 


And she began to cr turning 
away to hide her e, searching 
hurriedly in her mat with both 


hands for her handkerchief 


‘Forgive me,”’ he said ‘I'ma 
morbid brute.” 

“No,” she gasped, “it’s not that 
but " Her head was bent, her 


shoulders heaved, she pressed her 


tiny handkerchief to her mouth and 


eyes. “It’s not that.” 

Before them the gray castle rose 
with its lighted windows. A pheas 
ant in the distance uttered Its go 
like, wild and mocking er; The 
young man bit his lip ang 


“I'm a morbid brute 


Continued on Page 49) 
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WHY INDIA CAN AFFORD A WAR CONTRIBUTION 
By Allbert W. Atwood 


UST after war was declared last 
J August a British Cabinet Minister 

rose in Parliament and read a message 
from the Viceroy of India to the effect 
that seven hundred native potentates 
had offered their personal services, armies 
and treasures to the King. Many of the 
offers were accepted at once and a division 
or more of native troops transported to 
France, where they have since been fight- 
ing with great fierceness and bravery. 

In the rush of world events, how many 
persons have stopped to think that, prob- 
ably for the first time in ages, India has 
reversed her historic réle and is giving out 
instead of taking in? From the twilight 
of antiquity India has been the World’s 
Sink of Gold. For centuries she has 
sucked in silently—like a sponge—the 
gold and silver and jewels of other lands. 

Heaped up in vaults of palaces are these 
riches— useless, unseen, forgotten, beyond 
record and enumeration. Side by side 
lie British sovereigns of William IV and 
Mexican piasters—even the bullion of the 
Incas and the secret stores of the Monte- 
zumas. From the mines of California, 
Australia and South Africa has been 
dug the earth’s reluctant wealth, discov- 
ered and extracted by endless skill and 
labor, only to be carried along the broad 
avenues of trade to the Far East, there 
to disappear like streams in the desert, 
practically buried again, so far as money 
or credit is concerned. 

Before 1835 imagination may run riot, 
unhindered by figures or statistics. Cen- 
turies ago the very name India had passed 
into poetry as the synonym for costly 
merchandise. Solomon’s cherished car- 
goes came from India, and Homer knew 
its products by name. Most of the famous 
diamonds of history belonged at one time 
to Indian prirces, as many of them do to this day. Prior 
even to authentic history itself, the Arabian Nights tells of 
Sindbad the Sailor’s adventures in the Valley of Diamonds, 
the gist of which has since been found to be based on rather 
commonpiace facts. 

Since the British began to keep records in 1835, however, 
we do know that more gold—to the amount of fifteen hun- 
dred million dollars—has gone into India than has come out. 
In two years — 1911 and 1912—imports of gold exceeded 
exports by two hundred and sixty million dollars. As for 
silver, that country is believed to have had as much as all 
Europe in the Middle Ages, though it has never boasted a 
silver mine; and there is good reason for stating that, since 
Columbus discovered America, India has absorbed one- 
fourth of the world’s silver production. At any rate, in less 
than a century three billion dollars of the two precious 
metals has been absorbed! 


The Money Graveyards of the World 


‘HESE billions lie in the money graveyards of the world; 

they are its lost, unproductive treasures. They and the 
jewels—which, of course, no one can count, because there 
are no statistics or records—are the sifted pickings, not 
only of centuries of trade and taxation but of war and 
plunder as well. We often think of the modern Hindu as 
a weak person; but if he has been proved a lion in action on 
the battlefields of France let it not be forgotten that his 
warlike traditions and exploits of valor stretch back to the 
misty morn of romance and chivalry. 

The truth is, the Indian chiefs were spoiling for a fight. 
What are a few generations of British rule to perhaps forty 
centuries of continuous history, a commingling of fierce 
and devastating wars, deep conspiracies, terrible revenges, 
massacres and treacheries? 

When the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies told 
Parliament—to mention but one incident—that Sir Pertab 
Singh, though seventy years old, insisted on joining 
the fracas in Europe, “and would not be denied,” was it 
any cause for surprise that the oldest aristocracy in the 
world should find itself again on the fighting line? Gratified 
as the British are that the subject races of India should 
prove so loyal, it is only natural that peoples inured to war 
and rapine and pillage, external and internal, since before 
the time of Alexander the Great, should be swept by a wave 
of martial enthusiasm. 
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Gorgeous Triumphs, Festivals, Durbars, Still are the Life of the Native Princes 


The English Government described the great and timely 
gifts of its loyal Indian princes as being “marked with an 
opulence truly Oriental.” Indeed, they were; but the 
mere ascertainable facts of the dazzle and splendor of the 
royal courts of India for twenty-five centuries past outdo 
all fable and fiction. 

Lord Curzon, once Viceroy of India, and the late Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke, head of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in the city of New York, once became excited in a 
debate over a mere column supporting the platform on 
which rested the famous Peacock Throne of the Great 
Moguls. Gorgeous triumphs, festivals, durbars—a luxury 
and magnificence of life unknown to other parts of the 
world—have b2en, as far back as human records go, and 
still are the life of its native princes. The Maharajah 
of Kapurthala, though modern enough to be at this writ- 
ing on his way to the San Francisco Exposition, decided a 
few years ago, when his son was married, to invite all their 
European friends, and actually chartered a steamship to 
convoy more than two hundred guests from France to the 
scene of the wedding in India. 

The mighty rajahs and maharajahs of India do not goin 
for stocks and bonds the way our Rockefellers and Mor- 
gans do; but when it 
comes to gold, silver 
and jewels they out- 
shine our most 
bediamonded billion- 
airesses, 

It is related that 
an English duch- 
ess went to India 
to see a particularly 
fine collection, taking 
her own diamonds 
along for purposes of 
comparison; but when 
the courteous poten- 
tate had showed his 
collection and asked 
in turn to see her by 
no means unknown 
jewels she stam- 
mered, and replied 
that she had “‘forgot- PROTO. BY BROWN BROTHERS, NEW 
ten to bring them.” 


A State Coat of Brocade With Rorders Set With Gems 


“T offer all my troops and resources,” de- 
clared the Gaekwar of Baroda immediately 
after the war started—‘“‘all I possess.” 

And he promptly proceeded to purchase 
a great ocean liner—the Empress of 
India—to be converted into a hospital 
ship. He and two other Indian princes 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, who gave two 
million dollars in cash to the British Gov- 
ernment, and the Maharajah of Mysore, 
who gave one million, six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in one contribution, with 
more to follow—alone out of seven hun- 
dred native princes, are entitled to the 
royal salute of twenty-one guns. 

Pleased as England was to receive an 
entire hospital ship from the Gaekwar’s 
private purse, it is unlikely that his re- 
sources are much depleted thereby. This 
very enlightened and modern prince has 
one piece of jewelry, without doubt the 
finest and most costly in the world—his 
famous shawl of pearls, with an arabesque 
border of diamonds, rubies, sapphires and 
emeralds—which was stated, at least fifty 
years ago, by the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India to be worth five million dollars. 
Baroda also owns three of the world’s 
most famous diamonds— Star of the South, 
ninth largest in existence; Akbah Shah, 
and Empress Eugénie. Several of his dia- 
monds were once owned by that ill-fated 
empress of the French. 

Baroda’s collection has been variously 
estimated as being worth from fifteen mi!- 
lion to forty million dollars, the lower fig- 
ure without doubt being conservative. 
He has whole carpets of pearls; chairs, 
tables, beds and water jugs of gold and 
silver; an elephant throne which takes 
twenty-four men to lift; solid gold guns to 
precede him when he moves in state; and 
a treasure house to keep these baubles in. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda in ordinary life is civilized 
enough. He has visited this country a number of times; 
and his son, pleasantly known as Young Gike, graduated 
from Harvard in 1912. The mighty monarch is now suffer- 
ing from a nervous breakdown and is living in London. 
His name was once mentioned in a divorce suit, but he 
evidently thinks well of his consort, the Maharanee. At 
a dinner in Washington a young matron rapturously 
exclaimed to the Gaekwar: 

“‘T should so love to see your pearls!” 

“Here is one of them,” quickly replied the prince, 
smilingly pointing to the Maharanee. 


The Gaekwar’s Modest Answer 


NCE he was interviewed by an unabashed woman 

reporter. “Is it really true,” she inquired, “that you 
wore five million dollars’ worth of jewels at King George’s 
coronation?” 

“T really don’t know their value,” he politely answered; 
“but they are not for sale.” 

Baroda and the Maharajah Sindhia, of Gwalior, have 
each been reputed to be the richest prince in India, and 
their incomes have 
been stated as high 
as fifteen million dol- 
lars a year. I do not 
suppose anybody 
knows — except per- 
haps a few British 
officials, and they will 
not tell. It is regard- 
ing one of the 
Maharajah Sindhia’s 
rather near ancestors 
that the most thrill- 
ing of Indian tales of 
hidden wealth is told. 
The present Maha- 
rajah presented the 
British with a hos- 
pital ship, for use in a 
Chinese campaign; 
and in this war he has 
not only been one of 
the largest individual 
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donors to the Belgian Relief Fund but has presented a 
complete train of ambulances to the English army 
forty-one ambulances, four officer's cars, five motor lorries 
and ten motor cycles, which were reviewed in state not 
long ago by King George and Queen Mary. 

If the story about Gwalior’s grandpa—I think it was 
has a scintilla of truth, it is the part of wisdom for this 
young prince to be generous toward the British Govern- 
ment. 

“You know,” said a native witness, who may also have 
been a good liar, before one of the dull, heavyweight royal 
commissions appointed every few years to investigate 
Indian affairs, “how anxious the late Maharajah Sindhia 
was to get back the fortress of Gwalior; but very few knew 
the real cause that prompted him. That cause was a 
concealed hoard of sixty crores of rupees’’— about two 
hundred million dollars—‘“‘in certain vaults within the 
fortress, over which red-coated British sentinels had been 
walking for thirty years, never for one moment suspecting 
the wealth concealed beneath their feet. 

“Long before the British Government gave back the 
fortress everyone who knew the entrance into the concealed 
hoard was dead except one man, and he was exceedingly old 
and, though in good health, might die at any moment from 
sheer old age. If that had happened the treasure might 
have been lost to the 
owner forever, and to 
the world for ages, be- 
cause there was only one 
entrance and that was 
eunningly concealed. 

“So he was in such a 
fix that he must either 
get back his fort or di- 
vulge the secret to the 
government and run the 
risk of losing the treas- 
ure. Masons were 
brought from a distance, 
sworn to secrecy in a 
near-by temple, and 
taken, blindfolded, in 
closed carriages from the 
railroad station to the 
fort. They opened 
the vaults; the treasure 
was seen to be intact; 
and, after the masons 
had been taken back, 
blindfolded, the native soldiers who stood guard over them 
while they worked were taken out and executed.” 

That Gwalior is enormously rich there is no doubt; and 
on state occasions he wears a crimson sash covered with 
precious stones, one story asserting that this article was 
originally intended for the tomb of Mohammed. 

No doubt Rudyard Kipling had the old, isolated fortress 
of Gwalior in mind when he wrote in the Jungle Book of 
the treasures of Cold Lairs, guarded by an aged White 
Cobra, with eyes as red as rubies. He tells how Mowgli, 
hero of the Jungle Books, visited the deserted city —empty 
and silent in the moonlight—slipped over the rubbish of 
the ruined queen’s pavilion, 
crawled down a half-choked 
staircase and sloping pas- 
sage, which turned and 
twisted several times, and 
at last came to where the 
root of some giant tree had 
forced out a solid stone in 
the wall of the vault. 

The White Cobra had 
stood guard apparently for 
ages. 

“Five times since I came 
here,” said he, “has the 
stone been lifted; but al- 
ways to let down more and 
never to take away. There 
are no riches like these 
riches—the treasures of a 
hundred kings. - 
Look thou and see what 
man has never seen before!” 

“The floor,” says Kip- 
ling, “‘was buried some five 
or six feet deep in coined 
gold and silver that had 
burst from the sacks they 
had originally been stored 
in; and in the long years the 
metal had packed and set- 
tled as sand packs at low 
tide. On it and in it, and 
rising through it, as wrecks 
lift through sand, were jew- 
eled elephant howdahs of 
embossed silver, studded ” (abES. G2 GaEbe GROWN, a8 ¥ 
with plates of hammered 
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A Cap for an Image Set With 
Gold and Gems 
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gold and adorned with carbuncles and turquoises. There 
were palanquins and litters for carrying queens, framed and 
braced with silver and enamel, with jade-handled poles 
and amber curtain rings; there were golden candlesticks 
hung with pierced emeralds that quivered on the branches; 
there were studded images, five feet high, of forgotten 
gods, silver, with jeweled eyes; there were coats of mail, 
gold inlaid on steel, and fringed with rotted and blackened 
seed pearls; ther 





were helme ts, crested and beaded with 
pigeon’s-blood rubies; there were shields of lacquer, of 
tortoise shell and rhinoceros hide, strapped and bossed 
with red gold and set with emeralds at the edge: there 
were sheaves of diamond-hilted swords, daggers and hunt- 
ing knives; there were golden sacrificial bowls and ladles, 
and portabie altars of a shape that never sees the light of 
day; there were jade cups and bracelets; there were 
incense burners, combs and pots for perfume, henna and 
eye powder—all in embossed gold; there were nose rings, 
armlets, headbands, finger rings and girdles past any 
counting; there were belts seven fingers broad, of square 
cut diamonds and rubies; and wooden boxes, trebly 
clamped with iron, from which the wood had fallen away in 
powder, showing the pile of uncut star sapphires, opals, 
cat’s-eyes, sapphires, rubies, diamonds, emeralds and gar 
nets within. The White Cobra was right. No mere 
money would begin to pay the value of this treas 
ure, the sifted picking of centuries of war, plunder, 
trade and taxation. The coins alone were priceless, 
leaving out of the count all the precious stones; 
and the dead weight of the gold and silver alone 
might be two or three hundred tons.” 


When Looting Was Good Form 


ALL it fictionif you will; but there is not a detail 

that cannot be duplicated in fact. The hoard- 
ing of dynasties—only rarely broken up by some 
enlightened prince who may send off forty or fifty 
bullock cartloads of silver to be exchanged for gov- 
ernment securities, or by such an upheaval as the 
present war—is one of the great obstacles to the 
progress of India as a country. It has spelled ruin 
to her economic development. Persuasion and com- 
pulsion go only a little way with such a habit as 
hoarding, ingrained in a people for ages. 

Though of course it is no longer the polite thing 
to do, the great accumulations of Indian wealth 
are really the accretions of thousands of years of 
loot and plunder, as well as of war, trade and taxa- 
tion. There are seven hundred separate chiefs, each rul- 
ing over his own people, in some cases only a few villages, 
or perhaps a state as large as California. There are innum- 
erable castes, races, religions—an inextricable mixture of 
people that has never possessed, in its four or five thousand 
years of history, any national spirit. Thus, from the earli 
est times until half a century ago the chiefs of India fought 
one another. 

Beginning with Alexander the Great, in 327 B. c., they 
were subject also to constant ravages from without. There 
were the Greeks, Arabs, Persians, the Portuguese, Dutch, 
French and British—allin turn looters. Many of the world’s 
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The Peopite Turn the Gold Coins Into Ornaments 


greatest diamonds, originally produced by India and be- 
longing there, are now the property of the Persian crown, 
carried off to Persia in raids made centuries ag 

The British, now model administrators, were not so 
finicky at first. Who has not heard of the famous trial 
of Warren Hastings? In a library I have seen a book on 
early Anglo-Indian law, with reference to a statute which 
provided that loot might be taken in a city stormed east 
of the Cape of Good Hope, but forbade looting in cities 
west of the Cape. 

It goes without saying that a country which has pro 
duced, prized and fought for so many diamonds as India 
must have gathered its treasures by no squeamish means 
When King George, Emperor of India, entered the ancient 
capital of Delhi he wore the Kohinoor, possession of which 
his liege subjects in that part of the world regard as th 
token of supreme authority, however bloody its history 
may have been since it first adorned the Peacock Throne 

From the fields of Golconda came the Great Mogul 
diamo:.1, largest in the world, and those priceless fated 
stones, the Orloff, the Sancy and the Kohinoor. Th« 
Orloff, now at the Russian Czar’s scepter point, is sup 
posed to have been stolen by a French grenadier from 
the eye of a Brahman idol. It finally fell into the hands of 
Prince Orloff, of Russia, who regained his lost favor with 
Catharine the Great by presenting it to her 

Diamond experts believe 
that the Sancy, after leay 
ing India, belonged to such 
celebrities as Charles the 
Bold, Queen Elizabeth Car 
dinal Mazarin and Loui 
XIV. A well-known English 
writer on gems, Edwin W 
Streeter, in describing the 
great diamonds of India, 
has said: 

“The diamond has been 
a factor in tragedies ir 
numerable, supplying th 
motives of war and rapine 
setting father against son 
blurring the fair image of 
virtue, making life a curse 
and adding new terrors to 
death. There is no intrigue 
however deep, no crime so 
shameful, that cannot be 
paralleled in the history of 
famous gems; no butchery 
has marked the red footsteps 
of military conquerors with 
deeper lines of infamy tl 
in Eastern wars for gems.” 

The Hindus them>elve 
believe their country's hi 


tory goes back five thou 
sand years before Christ 
and European scholars 
admit the authenticity of 
records that ants late | 
some fifteen hundred yea 
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OLLY sat on the steps and the eyes 
av her flashed like the fire av frost. 
4 Ye’ve seen it—the cold ice on the 


gray trees in the dead av winter and all at wanst 
the sun looking through! Only ’twas no winter 
at all, but an April day and the lilacs out. In 
the ould counthry, where Molly was born, the 
the soft, gray rain; and 
the sun that warm on the bogs! But twas in 
the new counthry where Molly sat on the steps 
of the boongalow hen father had built, and the 
spring waslate with warmth. Before her, acrost 
the pike, in a pasture rich as cream, her cows 
nipped the young clover. A good thing ’twas for 
her whin her father became captain av police! 
Whin him and Tammany retired unexpected, 
they were both raisonably well provided for. 

A shrewd boy, with a twinkle in his eye, were 
Dennis McShane, and a shrewd ould boy were 
Shamus O’Brien, the father av young Rory; 
but nayther so shrewd that they didn’t sprout 
ears av a donkey whin they betrothed Rory 
and Molly in their cradles. Tis an ould trick 
nobody’s taking these days. Lave the young- 
sters alone and they’d have worked the thing 
out between ‘em; but, as ’twas, they’d been 
ingaged all their lives, which takes the flavor 
out av coorting, so to speak. And Molly liked 
to crack the whip over Rory. She had the Mc- 
Shane high-headedness; ould Dennis was a 
driver av min. But you'd niver suspicioned it 
in her till she let you look under the lids av her 
There was frost there—and fire too. 

There was more than wan av us in New 
Erin—'tis a name the west county has because 
we Irish are thick in it—that had a sly sort av 
hunch that Rory had a roving eye and a rov- 
ing foot. "Twas in the blood av the O’Briens 
back in the ould land—and blood will tell. 

Now Molly, sitting beside the hyacinth pots, 
sees Rory go flying by in an autymobile with a 
girl whose woonderful hair niver grew natural 
on the head av anny living soul, and her com- 
plexion resembled the raymarkable tints ye’ve 
seen on thim dummies what they dress up in 
store windows with a placard saying: “Once 
twelve bucks and now marked down toelivin-ninety-eight.” 
It was the hair and the complexion av the girl that sint the 
blazing frost into Molly’seyes. And there and thin she jerks 
off the ring Rory had given and flings it beyont the hedge. 

Now av all persons to be passing right thin, should it be 
Thomas McCaw! Molly, with a little jump, sees him 
stoop his long six feet and pick the pretty trinket from the 
roadside dust. 

“Oho, Miss Molly! And is it so ye toss away pearls and 
gold? "Twould buy a pig now, or a cow, or bread for a 
starving child for half a year.” 

He leans over the fince, holding it out to her. 

“I’ve a right to do as I please with me own,” snaps 
Molly, her cheeks like the japonica bloom. Thomas turns 
it, over on his palm. 

“*Tis a fairly handsome stone. If ye say the wor-rd I'll 
toss it away.” But his fingers cling to it as if sorry to part 
company. Molly's red lip curls up. 

“Since ye are in such distress about it, Mr. Thomas 
McCaw, ye may toss it to me, and I'll see that its fate is so 
wrapped in mystery that your parsimonious soul will not 
be wrinched by any knowledge av it.” 

“Now, Miss Molly!" says Thomas, reddening. 

Molly holds out her hand. He opens the gate and comes 
swinging his long legs up the walk. He looks at her in his 
solemn way. Black Irish is Thomas; and his eyes, whin 
he turns thim on you, are like nothing so much as dark 
pools in the mire lands. 

1) 


af Rory at the bridge,”” Thomas says, putting two 


hills would be green in 


eyes 


i met 
and two together, and astonished that it doesn’t make five. 
And by that wan fatal remark he lets the ould cat go 
mewing out av the bag 

“Did you?” says Molly—very, oh, very softly. “ Did 
ye have a pair av opery glasses to discover him? Or maybe 
‘twas smoked glasses to consider the tints of the—the 
young person’s hair and complexion? Thomas, I am 
astonished that ye left off thinking av your tin per cints 
long enough to discern anybody.” 

“Six per cints!” says Thomas, flushing still redder. 

With that, he drops the jool as if it burnt him. Molly 
slips it into her pocket. Thin she sits tapping her foot and 
looking at him under lids half shut. 

“God alone knows what ye charge the widows and the 
orphants. That’s between thim and the soul av ye.” 

He straightens up thin; stiffly, too, as a man that has had 
a pinprick too many. 
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At the Gate He Looks Back Wanst at the House 


“Sharp answers provoke wrath; but I'd have ye know 
I've no mind to let ye snap my head off because ye’re 
fashed by the doings of Rory O’Brien. "Tis not the first 
time he’s been gallivanting, and ‘twill not be the last. 
What's bred in the bone will come out in the flesh. Ye can 
do better than to lock hands with him, Miss Molly.” 

And, with this gintle reminder, Thomas jams his hat 
over his head and starts for the gate. "Tis the voice av 
Molly arrists him as he lifts the latch. 

“Come back, Thomas, and beg my pardon.” 

“For what?” he says, staring. 

“ Mainly because I’ve told ye to.” 

“I’ve done nothing to be asking your pardon,” says 
Thomas stubbornly. Molly laughs thin—a trickle av 
sound like the flowing av brooks be Connemara. 

“Come back, thin, Thomas, and I'll beg yours.” 

There he stands, halting and leaning against the gate, 
the great gossoon, that shy av women that Molly might 
have been wan av the little people for all the suspicious 
way he looked at her. 

“Come here!”’ Molly says, beckoning with one slim 
finger. “I’ve a bargain for ye. Ye'’ve been wanting the 
spotted Jersey cow these six months.” 

The legs of Thomas unlimber. Come to bargains, ’twas 
said Thomas made meat and drink av thim. He seemed 
niver to have fed on much more substantial fare, he was 
that long and slinder and pale. ‘“Yes,’’ he agrees warily. 

“Tvery wanst in a while ye’ve stopped be the gate and 
asked re if I'd changed me mind. Well, I have, Thomas. 
Here’s my bargain—but, first, sit down here by me. I'll 
not be shouting it out so the neighbors can hear.” 

Thomas comes and sits beside her. “Closer, Thomas,” 
says Molly wickedly. “I must whisper.” 

Thus, with his edging up and Molly's leaning to him to 
whisper, her plump shoulder is against his own. There was 
perfume in her hair or else the dying bud av a hyacinth 
tucked away in its shadows. Thomas had niver known a 
woman’s hair could smell so sweet. 

“T want to punish Rory,” Molly says. “And I don’t 
want all New Erin laughing at the Molly McShane that 
could not hould her man. I want to borrow ye, Thomas, 
for a month or two. I'll let ye have the Jersey cow, the 
pride av me heart, if ye’ll be betrothed to me—say, for 
two months, Thomas.” 

“To you!” Thomas stammers. “The Jersey cow!” 


“Yes,” says Molly tartly; “me! The Jersey cow.” 
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Thomas draws away and looks at her, 
from the same shadows av her hair to 
the velvet rose av her cheek—to the wee 
hollow av her firm, white throat. “’Tis a bar- 
gain,” he says solemnly. 

At that, Molly jumps up. 

“The halter rope’s in the gangway av the 
barn on ahook. Ye’ll be a-wanting to take the 
cow home?” 

“No,” says Thomas. “‘ Niver pay in advance. 
It’s not business and there’s more to say. Sit 
down.” 

She sits down, wondering a little. 

“If ye are betrothed to me, ye’ll wantaring.” 

“I’ve one av my mother’s will do,” Molly 
says coldly. 

“No; as your fiancé, I buy my own rings. 
*T will not be a pearl either,” says Thomas, snap- 
ping his lips. “‘There’s only one stone proper 
for aningagement ring—’ tis a diamint,” says he. 

“Oh, but ——” 

“T can sell it 
“Or keep it. 
anny day.” 

“Oh!” says Molly with a sharp look at him. 

“Ye'll have a light for me every Winsday 
and Sunday eve?” 

“T won't!” says Molly. Thin wickedly: 
Business is business. "Twill burn out too 
much oil.” 

“Thin we can sit in the moonlight,” says 
Thomas. “I dunno who pays for that.” 

“But it won’t be moonlight every night,” 
Molly answers. 

“Thin I agree to furnish the oil,’’ says he 
firmly. 

“Ye won’t either,” Molly says and begins 
to laugh. She laughs till the tears spill out av 
her gray eyes. “Ye may have Sunday eves,” 
she concedes. 

“Well, if must,” hesays. “ And how many 
letters a week?” 

“None!” raysponds Molly promptly. 

Thomas looks at her reflectively. “Rory 
O’Brien’s Aunt Bridget is postmistress at New 
Erin. ’Tis said she’s that handy with the tea- 

kittle for steaming and the gluepot for sealing again! A 
raly affectionate letter from you to me would set Rory by 
the long ears av him.” 

“T niver wrote a love letter in me life,” says Molly. 

“Nor I,” rejoins Thomas; “but there’s a complete letter 
writer in the attic and the two av us might learn.” 

At that, Molly breaks out laughing again; and Thomas 
laughs too—a silent sound down in his throat. 

“Well, it’s a bargain thin,” says Molly. “And whinever 
I give ye back the ring the cow’s yours.” 

“It’s a bargain,” he agrees. “Except one thing we’ve 
not mintioned.”” He turns his hat round and round, staring 
into it. “‘It—it’s the—kisses.”’ 

“No!” says Molly in a voice that makes him jump clean 
down to his toes. “No! Do ye understand, Thomas? 
That’s not in the bargain.” 

Tis on the nixt Sunday evening that Thomas fetches the 
ring. There’s a lamp in the parlor and the little kittle 
for tay, and Molly’s in a pale blue dress, with a spark av 
divilment lighting her eyes. 

“Well, Thomas,” she says, “I looked for a letter and 
ye wrote me none. Shame on ye!” And she crooks an 
arch finger at him. 

“T’ve been over to Princeton buying the ring,”’ he says, 
dusting his hat and laying it on the table, and thin taking 
it up and dusting it again and placing it on a chair. Then 
he balks for lack av speech and takes up the hat again. 

“There’s not a speck av dust on it. Give it me!”’ And 
Molly takes it and hangs it on the rack. 

“T’ve the ring here,” he says, the words popping out. 
““I—I hope ye'll like it.” 

“‘A brass one would have done as well. It would have 
been significant annyhow,” says Molly; and a little blush 
av shame colors her forehead. Then she peeps at the ring. 

“Oh, Thomas!” she says. 

No wonder the words av her! There on its bed av snowy 
cottonwool the jool blazes out like blue fire in the fens. 

“Putiton,” sayshe. “No; wait! "Tis 1 who put it on ye. 
First, there’s a word or two inside ye may like to read.” 

Molly’s face pales now as she holds the ring be the 
lamp. There be the words, bould and clear: ‘‘ Thomas to 
Molly. April, 1910.” 

“What made ye spoil it with the lettering? 
crossly. “The long foci!” thinks Molly. 

“*T will be a reminder to me,”’ says he. 

“Av what?” 


‘ 


afterward,”’ Thomas says. 
A diamint is a good investment 
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“ Av a bargain,” he says, and slips the ring on her finger. 
In a fortnight all New Erin knows that Thomas McCaw 
has slyly coorted Molly McShane right over the head av 
O’Brien. The trouble is, the news is too late to reach Rory 
himself, who has gone a-fishing in the East, with no word 
to Molly but a short letter av departure. But Bridget 
O’Brien is still on her job av being handy with letters, and 
the ould crone’s eye is cocked on Molly’s good pasture land 
and the tidy boongalow—for there’s others than Thomas 
with an eye to a bargain. Ould Shamus would turn in his 
grave did he know, as ould Biddy knows, that the farm he 
left to Rory has been mortgaged for an autymobile. 

With Rory gone and no post-office address left behint 
him, the flavor goes out av the bargain for Molly. Ivery 
wan gossips and wonders; but only Father Sullivan is 
pleased. "Tis queer how Father Sullivan has always been 
good friends to Thomas, bristling like a porcupine if there’s 
sneers flung at the selfish, could heart av the McCaw. 

“*Tis because he’s net wasting and spinding and running 
like you wastrels,”’ says he. “If ye live beyont your in- 
comes and borrow his money, ‘tis no fault av his. If ye 
can’t and won’t pay, why, what can he do but collect? 
Out with ye!” ’Tis how he talks to us in New Erin whin 
we buy a mortgage av Thomas. 

Now he sits at tea with Molly and her cousin Norah 
who lives with Molly as chapyrone—and he is pleasing as 
a basket av chips. 

“Ye’ve shown your sense, me daughter, to turn down 
that wild, philandering Rory for Thomas McCaw. Ye’ll 
always have plinty and never miss the draft that goes 
overseas by ivery monthly post to thim poor ould souls.” 

“What draft? What souls?” says Molly 

“Have I let the cat out? Well, well!” says his rivirince. 
“T thought he’d have told ye. Still, 'tis not like Thomas to 
tell. But on the road from Ballymoney down to Ballymena 
there are five people who, but for that draft that comes to 
each cottage ivery month av the world, would not be sit- 
ting now under their own neat thatch, with the pig out in 
the sty, and the tea plintiful in the pot, and meat ivery day 
if they want it. There’s Peg Megone and Barney O'Leary 
and Katy Lynch and Mary O’ Donohue, and Kilpatrick, the 

jarvey. I knew them long ago; and I knew the mother av 
Thomas, the slip av a lass!) The pity av it—the pity!” 

And his rivirince sighs and shakes his head. Cousin 
Norah sighs and nods and fills up his rivirince’s cup; but 
Molly looks at him very hard, a question in her eyes. 

“Times had been hard, bitter hard, even before the 
potatoes failed. Each man av us was busy with his own 
troubles. Mary McCaw lived a bit lonely out by the peat 
lands, Andy having been dead more than a year. Mary 
was proud and silent; and whin we 
wint by to see how the famine fared 
with her she’d taken the last and given it 
to the child. And, dead av starvation, 
there she lay on her bed in the cabin be 
the ould road to Ballymena. And she 
was a slip av a girl not much older than 
you.” 

“Lord!”’ Molly whispers. And she 
looks down with a scared, white face at 
the diamint on her finger. 

Whin Thomas comes on the following 
Sunday eve and sits silent in the corner 
drinking his tay, Molly sits silent, too, 
a long time, looking at him. 

“Thomas, for an Irishman, ye have a 
still tongue sometimes,” shesays finally. 

“The sound av your voice,” says 
Thomas, “is more pleasant than me 
own.” 

“Ye're always thinking, Thomas,” 
she goes on, not heeding the blarney. 
“Is it your tin per cints?” 

“Six per cints—and legal,’’ Thomas 
corrects her. 

“Sometimes your look is that far 
away that I’m wondering if there’s some- 
body in the ould land ye can’t forget.” 

Thomas sets down his cup and gazes 
into the fire, his chin dropped— tis May, 
but the chill’s in the air and very cozy is 
the hearth with the logs snapping. 

“Ye’ve guessed. There’s one there, 
Molly.” 

Womanlike, she woos him on. 

“*Tis a wonder ye don’t go back to 
her, Thomas.” 

“Tis too late,” he says. “I wisht I 
could; but——”’ 

“Tis niver too late for mending some 
things, Thomas.” 

He turns his black eyes on her; but 
she knows, does Molly, that he is niver 
seeing her. 

“T’ll be sure av three good meals a 
day so long as I live, and the fire on me 
hearth burns bright whin the winter's 
on. I’ve cows and money and land. 
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But it’s all too late fer her! She'll niver know. I can't go 
back, Molly—only to her grave. "Twas me mother!" 

And thin Molly sits gulping till prisintly the kittle boils 
over, and she jumps up and takes it from the hob, scolding 
to hide what’s in her heart. But Thomas goes on: 





“I was a weak, wild thing that they took from her 
breast— her dead av the famine in the cabin be the peat 
lands! They were nigh starving themselves 
though the cabins were, they made room fer me, and 
shared the last crust. Ah! “twas crusts in thim times, 
Molly—food as ye’d scarce offer your cat in the corner. 
And, now I'm here in this pleasant room in the new coun- 


Crowded 


thry, me mind goes back to the ould days 

“ And the heart av ye is like water!” cried Molly. “An 
thim as succored ye--I could name thim. There’s Peg 
Megone and Barney O’Leary and Katy Lynch and Mary 
O’ Donohue, and Kilpatrick, the jarvey.” 

He stares at her. “ Ye’re a witch!” he says, wondering. 

“And I know who keeps the roof neat over their heads 
and the fat pig for bacon in the sty forby; and “a 
Pshaw!"’ says Thomas, very uncomfortable. “’Tis 
only a matter av business. They invested in me. "Tis only 
fair they should have interest on their investment. Six 
per cint.””. And he changes the conversation. 

"Tis June before Rory comes home. On a Sunday after- 
noon, whin Molly’s soul is at raysonable peace with the 
world and her dress is fine and becoming, in rushes Rory 
like a southwest storm. 

“What's this I hear? What—what—what?” 

“TI don’t know, I am sure,” says Molly coolly, knowing 
quite well what he has heard. “ Ye might be an English- 
man for the manners av ye—or a Dootchman,” she adds. 

“What’s this rotten talk av ye and Thomas McCaw? Ye 
are not ingaged to him. Ye’re ingaged to me.” 

“No,” says Molly sweetly. “I left off being ingaged to 
you when I become ingaged to him.” And she hoids out 
her hand with the ring on it. “’Tis a beyootiful stone—a 
diamint is the only fit stone for a betrothal ring,” says she. 


“He’s bought you with his infernal money,” shouts 
Rory—“ with his d———d tin per cints!" 


“Six per cints,”” says Molly, “and only three to widows 
and orphants. No; "twas the other way round.” And 
smiles at her own joke. 

Rory tears about the room in a rage. Thin he quiets a 
bit under Molly’s indifferent but truthful remarks—and, 
besides, the mortgage is due and the autymobile’s smashed. 
And, too, Molly’s hair is her own and the pink on her cheek 
didn’t come out av a box. She sits there, watching him, 
a curious little smile on her lips. Niver a doubt has she 
that she’s punishing him. "Tis well worth the Jersey cow. 





“I Want to Borrow Ye, Thomas, for a Month or Two"’ 





It will not do to vield too oOoY 
leaves finally with no comfort. No sooner has he gone 
than Thomas comes ir 


Molly’s heart gives a ttle itter, niver having mm 


before how thin his lips are or how black and crue 
He’s come back,” she sa iring " ! 
he’s got to bend lower, He's not humble enoug 
he will be So we'd as well close our irga \ t! 
word she draws off the ring and t the r} 
halter rope’s in the gangwa\ Ye'd as we take the cow 
Thomas’ smile, whin Molly meets it fair slivers 
av ice down her sho ilde rs 
“A bargall *s a bargair he sa wl th es leg 
ividence av suct Have ye any contracts or writing 
The letters,”’ says Molly, ga ping. Thin the blood fli 
up into her face. The letters writ for ould Bridget to read! 
And she'd steamed thim and read thin the 





“Well, ye're jilted thin,” Sus Molly hot And give 
me my letters 
Thomas shakes his head. “Jilted am I, Molly McShane 








And how, thin, will ye like a breach-of promise suit and 
the letters in coort and me swearing ‘twas yo 

And with that the blood av ould Dennis McShane wal 
up in Molly There isa lighted candle on the table and she 
snatches it up and flings it in his face, and a spatter av 
grease goes down the new black coat ind the candle 
goes out And so does Thomas, without anny further 


gintle hint. And Molly sits there sobbing in the lars 
And thin for two days the skies wee p, and Mollv wee 


ps 
with thim, drying her tears long enough to write a letter to 
Rory. The same is short and strictly te the point. But on 
Tuesday eve she comes down to the parlor and there’s one 
candle lit on the table; and Molly is pleased with the 


light av it, since her own thoughts want the dusk. The red 
av shame creeps up on her white neck as she sits there 

There’s a sound in the hall and at the door, but Molly 
pays no mind to it. Thin out av the darkness come 
Thomas McCaw. He is dripping with rain and his black 
eyes are glittering through his wet locks 

“T’ve brought ye the—-letters, Molly McShane, and ye 
can bury the ring in the mold or throw it into the flames 
but there’s one thing I can’t give ye back—-nor would | 
if I could. All the gold and jools in the world couldn't buy 
it. "Twas the kiss,”’ he falters, “that ye gave me by th 
thorn bush that woonderful night in May.” 

And there they stand looking into each other's eyes 

“Since ye were turned your teens I've wanted you 
Molly, as I've wanted no other woman on God's earth 
And whin you played at bargain with me my heart shouted 
for joy. I meant to hould you by fair means or foul 

“But to-night, as I stood outsicdk 
watching the little candle flare up so 
solitary in the darkness, I thought av 
what I'd heard them savy—that in th 
ould counthry, if a lad had whispered 
soft words into a colleen’s ear, and th 
ould folks were willing, she set a litth 
candle in the window for a signal 
"Twas called the coorting candl And 
as I stood out there in the rain longing 
to ye, Molly, it come to me that ve’da 
right to set your « andle for whom your 
heart would choose, ever though’t be 
Rory O'Brier 

Molly stands there, her hand at her 


bosom. So sudden and strange the 
words av him; so black and sad his eye 

“Ye’re a winsome pair av lovers! 
she says bitterly “No leas, to lo 
bould, silly girl like me I've sint Rory 
about his busine which is chasing 
ivery palr av strange eyes Lnat smiles on 
him. And,Thomas McCaw, I'm sinding 
you.” 

She leans over and sO iehow, out 
goes the candle 

“There’s your ring on the table 
There's the door, and beyont it is “the 
gate. They are shut to ye, Thomas! 
And her words are slow and dropping 
like ice o his wild hear The re 
shut S ahe t the rt y ind 
is lit for ye in the window. WI! ot 
the candle there es } f ) 
mocking hin n her voice of ‘ ect 
Ye'll n 1 th rt i 

And her laugh is like the nd 
the cold bro hy ( emar And 
he goes out he 1 bent. } he j 
now or the ™ r At the ga 
he looks back wa t the t here 
so many pleasant evenings ! egone | 
and the heart av him goes from yw ft 
water for in the window av the roon 
he has left, fresh t by Moll tren 
bling fingers, and glowing like tar 
hope on the storn night, he ‘ ‘ 
coorting candle! 
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T BEGINS something like a moving-picture film: 
Time: June, 1914; six weeks before the vutbreak 
of a world war. “ 

Scene: A staid factory town Down East, with things 
going badly at the mill. 

The mill —a big local institution. Founded by grand- 
father —took out fortune. Run by father as a Down-East 
family affair—sixty thousand a year net profits. Then 
sons of the third generation and sons-in-law— and trouble. 
Relong to the cultured classes; little real knowledge of 
business, only tradition for policy; pull this way, that 
way --until profits shrink to nothing. Ablest man in lot 
incorporates mill, buys others out, takes charge as chair- 
man of board of directors—new lease of life for twenty 
years. 

Now profits gone again; dividends stopped after panic 
of 1907; stiff competition grown up in Middle West; 
workers growling; crowd of stockholders clamoring for 
receivership, led by opportunist lawyer—lawyer wants 
to be receiver. Times out of joint all round. 

Chairman of the board, now a gray-headed man, sits 
in mill office, talking with energetic young man from 
Middie West. Young man from Middle West has made 
a name for himself as assistant manager of big competi- 
tor. Chairman of board offers large salary and share of 
profits to him if he will become general manager and 
rehabilitate mill. Does not clearly see how this is to be 
done himself, but has faith in Middle Western ginger. 
Young man from Middle West full of ginger—ginger- 
colored hair, ginger-colored complexion, ginger-colored 
freckles, gingery speech and actions. Contract signed 
start August first. 

And then comes August first, and things begin to 
happen with a vengeance. Almost with the arrival 
of the new general manager there is a declaration of 
war in Europe, with destruction of credit, finance and 
confidence. Every business concern, big and little, is 
confronted with unprecedented universal dislocation and 
shrinkage. The new man had laid his plans for taking 
charge of a business that was, say, seventy-five per cent 
of normal. Now he finds that its percentage has suddenly 
dropped to about fifty. On every hand orders are being 
canceled, workers laid off; and people are declaring that 
prosperity has been killed forever. 

One of the heaviest shrinkages in business last August 
was that of large construction and contract projects. Such 
projects are financed chiefly by bond issues. Bonds were 
unsalable and money rose to prohibitive interest. City and 
state governments, railroads and public-service corpora- 
tions had to postpone, slacken and abandon improvements. 

More than half the revenue of that mill came from such 
contracts — the majority of them made with city, county 
and state officials. For years production and selling had 
been keyed to contracts. A quick study of the situation 
showed that months might pass before there could be any 
healthy resumption of this business, on which the mill 
lived. Meantime, how was the organization to be held 
together and revenue produced? 


How Smith Lost His Name 


UT on the edge of town, however, the new manager 

found something that interested him greatly. It was a 
little branch plant known as Factory Number Two, which 
had been started some years before as a sort of annex to the 
main mill, to make what were known as stock goods. 
These stock goods were things that could be turned out by 
the thousand, in standard patterns, as contrasted with the 
stuff made to fill big contracts, in original designs to meet 
elaborate specifications. 

Nobody had ever given Factory Number Two much 
thought. Its products were regarded as by-products, and 
were even sold through a separate organization; for, 
though high-class salesmen on salary worked for the 
important contracts that kept the main plant going, the 
stock goods of Factory Number Two were permitted to 
find their way alone through retail merchants, who carried 
them simply as a side line and sold what they could, 
without sales stimulus from the company. 

There was even a state of war between these retailers 
and the company’s crack salesmen; for the latter, in 
landing 2a big contract for special work on a close bid, 
would sometimes draw stock stuff from Factory Number 
Two to shade prices, thus taking trade from the retailer in 
that territory, who was supposed to have exclusive sales 
rights on stock stuff. 

The new manager immediately began to gather his 
organization for battle round Factory Number Two. 
Possibilities for its products had been underestimated and 


The Employer Who Can Keep His Men in Stack Times 
Has Their Confidence and Loyatty 


development neglected, while competitors were making 
fine profits on such stuff. New arrangements were made 
whereby the salesforce could work in coéperation with 
retailers in its territory to push these goods. Each sales- 
man’s territory was studied and a quota of sales set for 
him, and he was expected to reach that quota if he wanted 
to hold his job, because the sum total of all the sales quotas 
made up a living revenue for the company 

This new idea hit some of the salesmen in their dignity. 
For years they had been working on salary and having 
their own wav, landing important contracts. To be set 
peddling the trinkets from Factory Number Two and told 
to hustle up so much business every month, or get other 
jobs, was a considerable comedown in life. 

The salesman in one big Eastern city was so shocked 
that he hurried up to the factory to protest. He felt that 
he was about as necessary a man as the company had, and 
there was blood in his eye when he faced the new manager. 

“My name is Smith ” he began. 

“No, it isn’t,” interrupted the gingery man from the 
Middle West. ‘We've stopped calling salesmen by their 
names and know them only by the quotas they're to sell. 
Your name now is thirty-eight hundred dollars. That’s 
the business we want you to turn in next month; and it’s 
the way you'll have to sign to get your salary.” 

Smith was really a good man; so he faded away into his 
territory and sold his quota and a little more. That was 
what all the good men did, while the others automatically 
discharged themselves, as the new manager had expected 
they would do, and made way for others. As wartime had 
thrown hundreds of capable salesmen out of other organ- 
izations, there was no difficulty in filling up gaps in the 
ranks. 

Within two months this new policy not only produced 
revenue but laid foundations for solid future business. 
Errors in selling and production, which would never have 
been uncovered in ordinary times, were brought to light 
and corrected. 

On the sales end, for example, it was found that contract 
selling had been honeycombed with graft. Secret com- 
missions were granted to customers with large projects, 
because everybody in the trade did it. Salesmen felt free 
to raise prices when they could. This was all changed for 
a rigid policy of no commissions to anybody and the same 
price to all. Shortly after the new policy was adopted 
a salesman came to the manager triumphantly. 

“T landed that Jonesboro contract at twenty per cent 
above our estimate,”’ he announced. 
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How Some Business Men Met Their War Shrinkage 
By James EH. Colllims 


“You did!” answered the boss. “Well, go right 
back, tell them you made a mistake in figuring, and give 
them the real price.” 

The salesman was dumfounded. Playing fair with 
customers was a new idea. But he did as he was told; 
and when the salesforce saw that the game was really to 
be played fairly, the salesmen fell in with the spirit of 
the thing and soon had advantages over tricky com- 
petitors. 

At the production end, too, there were wrong methods 
in making goods. One article in particular, known as 
Number Thirty-three A, did not sell as the new manager 
thought it should. The salesforce reported that com- 
petitors had a much cheaper article, while the factory 
force said the thing could not be made for less. A meet- 
ing was called in the manager's office. Factory men and 
salesmen were present. 

“Bring in Number Thirty-three A,” said the boss; 
and when it was set down he began asking questions. 
“That’s a well-finished piece of goods. What kind of 
customers buy it and where does it go?” 

“Mostly into factories,”’ said a salesman. 

““What’s our price?” 

“Eight dollars on lots of a hundred or more.” 

“What do the other fellows sell theirs for?” 

“From five to six dollars.” 

“Well, look at our fancy finish. Here’s something 
that is stuck away in one corner of a factory, where 
nobody cares a hang for appearance. We make an article 
that might be installed in a bank or hotel lobby. No 
wonder it doesn’t sell! I want you factory men to go 
back and make something honest in quality, but with 
no fancy trimmings, to sell for four-fifty.”’ 

With this new conception of the demand, they turned 
out an article that soon beat all the competition and 
became a big seller. 

To help the salesforce through the depression, an 
advertising campaign was begun. The company had 
never spent more than fifteen thousand dollars for 
advertising in any year, and the chairman of the board 
was a little seared when asked for three times as much 

money to be spent in four months; but he saw the wisdom 
of using printed arguments to back up saleswork and made 
the appropriation. Salesmen were taught to cover their 
territory thoroughly where they had gone over it super- 
ficially. They found demand in unsuspected places. They 
were taught to forget prices and sell service—to make new 
markets by educating customers to the merits of goods. 


Getting Business in Hard Times 


EFORE the end of the year the turnover on stock prod- 

ucts had been doubled and the loss of contract business 
almost made up. By the time the tide turned, in the spring, 
gross sales were larger than for the same months of last 
year; and on the solid foundations that have been laid this 
company is bound to build a great business as the country 
again becomes prosperous. 

American business has certainly been squeezed through 
a pretty small knothole of depression and retrenchment 
since last August; but in the main it has come through 
creditably. New standards have been set in conservative 
management, and new conceptions gained of business 
possibilities in times of stringency. There was less dis- 
position this time to yield to gloom. 

About eight executives in every ten took the common 
view that in hard times there cannot be much business 
going, and so cut down their activities; but the other two 
understood that people eat, wear and use somewhere 
between sixty and seventy-five per cent of normal in hard 
times, and went after that business actively. They found 
it easier of access than in good times, because most of their 
competitors were hiding in the cyclone cellar. 

Eight executives out of ten laid off employees, reduced 
salaries and weakened their organizations; but the others 
held their organizations together, and took advantage of 
the unusual opportunities for strengthening them with 
good men set free by shortsighted employers. 

The railroads were probably hit as hard as any industry; 
and in August the president of one big Eastern system was 
told that he must reduce his force to meet the shrinkage in 
revenue. 

“I won't let any of my men go,” he answered. “It has 
taken years to assemble and train them, and six months 
from now we shall need them all.” 

“Then you'll have to cut salaries.’ 

“TIT won’t do that, either,” he said. “It would set a 
precedent; and it would take a year or two to get the 
directors in a frame of mind to put them back to the old 
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level. I've fought too hard for salaries as they stand now 
to countenance any reduction.” 

“Well, what do you propose to do?” 

The president took a night to think it over, and then 
announced that his entire force would work at regular 
salaries on two-thirds time. Adjustments were made 
whereby the men put in four days a week instead of six, 
and the necessity was set before them clearly, with the 
other alternatives. On that basis he squeezed through the 
knothole very comfortably. 

To-day, while hundreds of employers who discharged 
men and cut salaries are spending money and time to build 
their organizations anew, this railroader has his old force. 
More than that, he has prestige as a boss; for, just as the 
little bank round the corner that has successfully with- 
stood a run enjoys the confidence of its depositors, so the 
employer who can keep his men in slack times has their 
confidence and loyalty. They stick to him in good times, 
where others, who have discovered that their Old Man had 
not the resourcefulness to take them through the emer- 
gency, are hunting round to enlist under a better general. 

When the knothole loomed up right ahead, most execu- 
tives found that keeping the organization together was 
about the biggest and most immediate issue. 

This is an age of specialized organizations. It takes 
time and money to train men; anc the better the organiza- 
tion the greater danger of losing men to other organiza- 
tions. Depression usually lasts but a few months in its 
acute stages; and, if the organization is impaired seriously 
during that knothole period, this may be by far the biggest 
ultimate loss—outweighing the slump in revenue. 

Some employers met the situation by cutting prices on 
goods or contracts, losing money on their operations for 
a few months, to avoid the heavier loss of disbanding the 
organization and later building it up again. 

A small plant making parts for other manufacturers had 
about one hundred mechanics. The manager figured that 
the lowest cost of hiring and training a new man was fifty 
dollars; so this force represented an investment of at least 
five thousand dollars. There were about a dozen foremen 
and supervisors, who could not have been replaced for 
much less than five hundred dollars apiece. That made 
another five thousand dollars. The plant has no salesforce, 
because its output is taken by two or three big customers. 

The manager made one of these customers a special war 
price on an order of parts. He figured on losing between 
four and five thousand dollars on that order as the cheapest 
way of keeping his force together— it would have cost him 
twice as much to shut down until business got better. 
When the work came in, and the idea was explained, the 
organization backed the boss so loyally that the order was 
delivered at just about cost; so the force was kept together 
and the plant lost nothing. 

Again and again our typical American scheme of making 
things by the million, according to standards, helped 
business concerns through the squeeze. 


Making the Best of Dull Times 


NE of the large electrical-equipment companies suf- 

fered heavy shrinkage in its revenue soon after war was 
declared. Much of its output is large apparatus, made 
to specifications, for big contracts. Such contracts are 
financed by bond issues of power and transportation cor- 
porations. Of course it was next to impossible to sell 
bonds while war readjustment was going on; and therefore 
it was necessary to abandon new 
construction projects for a while. 

This company suffered a loss of 
about twenty per cent in its gross 
sales last year, most of it on con 
tracts running between twenty- 
five and two hundred thousand 
dollars; but its working force 
was kept pretty well together by 
pushing standardized products. 
It has several factories and num- 
bers its employees by tens of 
thousands. Its output comprises 
fully one hundred thousand sep- 
arate articles, ranging all the 
way from a little wall switch toa 
huge generator, built to order. 

For five years or more one of 
its most serious competitors has 
been the automobile industry 
not in the making of goods, but 
as a rival employer of high-class 
mechanics. Keeping the work- 
ing force together was a vital 
matter; so all energy in design- 
ing, manufacturing and selling 
was centered on the products of 
standard character that could 
be made up and put away in 
stock. 

As an illustration of the value 
of standard products in an 
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emergency of this sort, it is said 
that if the electric locomotive 
had reached as high a degree of 
standardization as the steam 
locomotive this company could 
have built it in quantities and 
put it away to fill future orders 
But that was not possible, be 
cause electric locomotives are 
still built chiefly to specifications 

However, great activity was 
centered round standard prod 
ucts and the best men were kept 
busy—at least for part of their 
time. The working force was 
carefully organized on a plan 
whereby married men and those 
owning their homes were given 
the preference over unmarried 
men and floating mechanics 

‘his company also took care of 

many good men by the expe 
dient of loaning them to fac 
tories that were rushed. 

Slack times bring real oppor- 
tunities to the executive who 
keeps his head and goes on hustling for business. They are 
times for laying foundations, making new connections, 
strengthening the human organization, increasing equip 
ment and buildings while prices are reasonable, and 
preparing for future growth. 

An Eastern manufacturer, who has been in business long 
enough to have passed through the depressions of 1893 and 
1907, says that his biggest gains have been made by 
hustling in hard times; and he has quite a philosophy to 
explain this. 

A generation or two ago, as he sees it, there was so little 
manufacturing in this country, by comparison with to-day, 
and distribution was so local, that anybody who put out 
a new product got public attention. But now it costs 
money to attract attention—a constant, heavy expendi 
ture for saleswork and advertising. Slack times put a 
premium on optimism and hustling, because most of the 
competition that makes this cost of attracting attention is 
out of the running for a few months 

Competitors are fooled by the talk of depression. It is 
very contagious. They believe that trade is poor, that 
people are buying nothing, that there is no confidence, 
and so forth, and so stop advertising and discharge sale 
men. Though the public is really buying at least sixty 
per cent of normal, one’s competition automatically drops 
to about twenty-five per cent of normal; and there is the 
opportunity in a nutshell 

Some of this man’s competitors not only stopped all 
activities last fall but came round and offered to sell out to 
him. Meantime he was introducing a new article. It had 
been developing experimentally for more than two years, 
and was easily the most luxurious and expensive thing | 
had ever designed. It appeared to be something that 
would find only a limited sale, even in boom times; but he 
put it on the market two months after war started, massed 
the whole salesforce behind it, and doubled his advertising 
appropriation. Before Christmas the factory was running 
overtime to meet the demand. 

The goblins of depression lurk on every corner during 
hard times; and they get most business men 
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ng in safe-deposit 
vaults since © | 
\ few mor ber ore 
this k Ll of iying 
develops nose inves 
tors could } e pu 
chased ‘ ame 
securitie a about half 
of what they final 
paid But the keep 
away from the ba pain 
counter in the depth of 
the depression, because, 
as they put it Con 


fidence has not yet 
been restored When 
they feel that the vague 


factor of confidence has 


been restored they rush 
to invest ir lamb's 
market Business men are trangely keyed to bad news in 
hard time They pay much attention to the state of trade 
and the state of competition, but forget that the state of a 


man’s mind is about the biggest factor in business success 
or failure, and will produce results alone 


The Troubles of a Gloomy Executive 


ARIFF changes reduced the protection on the product 
of a large concern. The presi lent pr ymptly cut down 
his output, salesforce and advertising 


t 


‘European manufacturers will get the ream of the 
business now,” he said 
Howe ver before any real « mmpetition of fore gn g wns 


developed in our market, war was declared 





“Now is the time to expand,” advised a friend rt 
war has restored your tariff.’ 

“No; you are mistaken,” said the presice gi ! 
“Suppose the war stops to-morrow? That may happen 
any day The flood of fore ign goods stored up on the other 
side will swamp us. We stand no chance at a 

It was pointed out that his competitors were doing a 
good business in the same product 


“That won't last!” he insisted 
“Well, if I felt as you do,” said his counselor I'd eall 
the staff together, load them on a motor bus, take ther 





out to Greenwood Cemetery, sit on the grave and 
about blowing my brains out! 
That concern stopped advertising altogether and let 


many of its best men go, in both the production and selling 
departments. It lost sixty per cent of its business and is 


not through the knothole yet Such a spirit of depression 
spreads through an organization quickly, reaches employees 
and customers, and nullifies the work of years in building 
confidence and connections 

“The effect is psychologic,” says one New York manu 
facturer, “‘and destroys a whole lot of psychologic assets 
Twenty-four hours after we made a decision 





here in the home office, our men in branches as far awav a 
the Pacific Coast would feel it somehow 

This man thought of his p 
chologic assets first when trouble 
loomed up, and took an unusual 


method of safeguarding then 
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linked with all the gr i 
constructive ‘ ng of 
years. When war broke out h 


was afraid of but one 
that the gobl of depr ri 
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country for an executive bye 


during such a cri 
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\ i YHEN the corn weather lies down on 
the rich prairie east of Bodbank, Illinois, 
and the nights are so hot that bullfrogs 
in the “sloos” along the Iowa banks of the 
lississippi are too lazy tosend their “ gug-gug- 
lungs’’ across the lapping waters, and front 
porches are perching spots for youth, love and 
lemonade, the old members of the Back Room 
Club of the Phoenix Hotel sometimes stroll 
down town, stopping to pass the time of night 
on Mair 
The real hour for meetings of the selected 
number of the brave little city’s best citizens 
is between the closing of the roll-top desk and 
supper time. But at ten o’clock of a summer's 
night, when even the sheets will be hot, and 
beds are places to go when one cannot stay up 
any longer with the mosquitoes, it is probable 
that Judge Antrim, Dr. Reeve, with his worn 
black old Bosville, Michael 
ynch, and some of the others will be found in 
the back room under the ceiling fan provided 
by Rufe P. Holland, Prop. 
They were discussing, on one of these dead- 
iir evenings, something about which no one 
of them was admitted by the others to know 
much—the drama 
“It's always thesame,” said Michael Lynch. 
“The less we know avannythin’ the louder will 
be the assertions av authority. Argiments on 
river traffic, razors, rheumatism and financial 
throuble perish here fer want av air, whiles 
discussions ay astronomy, art, women an’ im- 
mortality make the blue-painted walls av this 
room bulge out with opinionation.” 
“Yet it cannot be denied that American folks 
demand pleasant tragedies,” said the Judge, 
mopping his brow with his spacious silk hand- 
kerchief. “‘They even want Jesse James’ tent 
shows to end with a hug and a kiss under a 
motto worked in woolen, and so the author has 
to make a bloodthirsty rascal a hero covered 
with what stage people call ‘juvenile bronze.’ ” 
Malachi Sturges, the Bodbank magnate, 
head of the Blizzard Stove trust, nodded. 
‘Exactly! I remember even when I was in 
breeches, I saw Punch kill Judy with a club, 
and then cried because theshowman, who came 
in with a lot of river gamblers on the old Carrier 
Pigeon of the Dubuque Line, made the title 
part and hero of the piece come to a bad end.” 
Rufe P. Holland, who had just returned from 
the hotel desk where reposes the nickel-plated 
combination inkwell, toothpick and match 
holder, and advertising card-display, as well as 
the register and potato full of pens, looked up with a smile 
upon his round, red face, and put one of his shoes, which 
like his figure was as broad as it was long, upon the neck of 
the fool old yellow dog. He, too, spoke of the happy ending. 
“While you're talking of problem plays like Punch and 
Judy, I rise to remark that the reason folks want a tragedy 
to turn out all right is plain,” he said with his character- 
istic falsetto breaks of voice. “It’s their worldly wisdom. 
There ain’t many terrible plots in real life nohow. The 
edge of most woe gets turned so’s it won't even cut into the 
sympathy of a woman who keeps an album of Friendship’s 
Sentiments. It’s hard luck on the dead, but the livin’ 
folks are covered with a heavenly gift of thick callus. 
Happy tragedy is the most natural thing in the world.” 
“Good for you, me boy!” exclaimed Michael Lynch, 
rubbing his knees. “‘But there’s too manny epigrams 
flowin’ from ye not to predict foul weather for the Back 
Room Club. The meteorological bureau will issue a bulletin 
‘High narrative winds accompanied by reminis- 
Go on wid yer story, fer I see the fringe av it 
hangin’ out av yer mouth.” 
“Umph!”" said old Rufe. 
Nevertheless, he sat down in one of the old bent-wood 
chairs and told it. He went on: 
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To be frank with you, the first button factory on the 
river was started just across from the old duck marsh. 
Nothing is left of it now but half a brick chimney, like 
those that stick up among the weeds all over the United 
States as gravestones of an old race of industries whose 
descendants have moved ca and flourished elsewhere. A 
moccasin snake bit Frank Newbury there last year when 
he was trying to use the old cellar for a duck blind. 

Collis N. Kibbee owned the button factory. He had 
more than twenty fishers getting up the fresh-water clams 
for him, and one of ’em found a pearl as big as a sparrer’s 


egg, and celebrated so hard that the last penny finished 
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“I Told Her She Coutd Keep Away From You. 
Man of Few Words" 


That's Me—a 


paying for the lot on the hill and the casket. Collis had 
the factory and a pile of old shells, out of which the pearl 
buttons had been cut, as high as the sawdust at the Bod- 
bank Lumber Company yard—enough to furnish egg-shell 
nourishment to all the hens in Iowa. And to be frank, he 
had a daughter the like of which you never before in your 
life saw on any calendar. 

No peach ever hung on a limb with more sunlight and 
surface bloom and invitingness than Cora Kibbee; and 
with the look of Diana in dimity, she had so much energy 
in her that it used to break her heart to waste any part of 
the day or night in sleep. She was climbing trees after red 
hawks’ eggs at the age of ten; at sixteen she rode horses 
that were sold with a clause providing that the purchaser’s 
widow gave up all her rights of action at law; before she 
was in long dresses she could shoot an old-fashioned 
forty-four and never turn her head away; and she could 
travel more miles in Iowa mud than a tax collector. She 
was the incarnation of Go-It. 

Maybe it was a big testimonial to the rugged vigor of 
the brave men of the Mississippi Valley that about twenty- 
eight of "em jumped in one after the other and tried to 
keep near her long enough to ask her to marry, and then 
when she said “‘ No,” dropped down in her wake all covered 
with foam like a foundered horse. She didn’t take any of 
’em. To be frank, free and aboveboard, Fate had decreed 
that she should make her own pick-and-choose. And there 
both feet of Fate slipped in the first instance, because, as 
any fool knows, a woman always has to be told what she 
wants. All by herself she can't tell at all what it is. 

The trouble came because ner father wanted her to have 
her photograph taken. He had been forced to keep at it 
for a long time, because she was used to having her own 
way and everything she wanted. If she wanted a boat, 
maybe she stood on the shore and pointed at one, and that 
was the one old Collis bought, cost what it might. And 
just so the converse was true—if she didn’t want a picture 
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taken, why that was the picture which wasn’t 
ever seen in any dark room ina developing tray. 
Furthermore, to tell it just as it was, she didn’t 
have an idea in the world that she looked the 
way she did—like Diana, with an expression on 
her face that said: ‘“‘ What’s next—going up in 
a balloon?” 

Her father kept at her though, and finally 
one morning, on her twenty-first birthday, 
after he had asked her again, she rolled up her 
sleeves, got into a flat-bottomed clammer’s 
boat and rowed across the old Mississip. And 
to be truthful and honest with you, there being 
only one photographer in Bodbank, she had to 
go to him, just the way folks in the country 
with a toothache have to go to a veterinary 
because there isn’t any other dentist. And the 
man she went to was Everett Maximilian. 

They called him Max—everybody always 
called him Max. During the years he was tak- 
ing pictures in Bodbank, before he met Cora 
Kibbee, to the second big climax in his life, he’d 
been known as Max. There isn’t a covered 
bridge or a board fence within five miles of 
Bodbank that you can be sure hasn’t had a 
yellow tin sign tacked to it sometime, with the 
f’s and ph’s all twisted up on it: ‘ Maxi- 
milian, Bodbank’s Phirst Fotografer, Takes 
Your Phace.”” To be all square and open about 
it, who would think Romance would leave her 
legacy to such a man and his heirs, if any? 

He was young, and grew a lady’s eyebrow 
on his upper lip. He could dance. He had a 
pleasant smile. He had learned already to dry- 
wash his hands when he was posing somebody 
for a half profile. He never took even a 
drink of Nauvoo wine, but he chewed a car- 
damom seed occasionally. You'd expect him to 
sing tenor, but it was a regular bull-bass that 
came out in the choir of the Gray Street Church, 
the kind of bass that you hear from the exe- 
cutioner in an opera. He came from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and he never from first to 
last bought a hat that was large enough or a 
pair of shoes that weren’t too long and didn’t 
turnupatthetoes. And he took Cora’s picture. 

He came out of his dark-room, and there she 
was, standing up in front of the glass case look- 
ing at all the Bodbank faces— babies on pillows, 
young men standing leaning on the post of a 
painted balustrade with oneelbow and with one 
leg crossing the other in the height of studied 
carelessness, and old ladies in caps, and brides 
and grooms together in pain. He had taken 
the picture of aboutevery giggler within twenty 

miles, but he had never seen Cora. And to be straight and 
square about it, there she was, a sight for soreeyes! She 
had so much vitality that a blind man across the room 
could have felt her there. Max knew right away that she 
was the one girl in the whole valley who would have looked 
stylish in 4 Mother Hubbard; she seemed to him to be 
concentrated sunlight, the incarnation of a June morning, 
and the starting point of all the health and happiness in 
the world. 

“Take my picture, please,” said she. 
picture of me.” 

“T should think he would!”’ stammered Bodbank’s 
Phirst Fotografer, and he sat her in a fancy chair, hauled 
out a rug made of imitation grass for her feet, and carefully 
polished the two steel tips of the headrest with his palm 
before he’d let them touch the thick rolls of hair behind 
her pink ears. 

“T rowed across the river,” said she, leaning back com- 
fortable against the headrest, and folding her hands. “ And 
that’s why I opened my waist at the neck. I ought to fix 
myself up, hadn't I?” 

Talk about the way Fate plays tricks when nobody 
knows it! She played one then, when she put that question 
to Everett M.! 

Because the man who advertised platinum finish by the 
dozen right then and there had a moment of what they 
call inspiration. 

Up to that minute he’d never stopped folks from fixing 
for a picture. He had a celluloid comb and a rosewood 
brush that had probably held at one time or another the 
hair of belles, bartenders, babies, bankers, pet Angoras and 
French bulldogs. He used to encourage their use to get 
the cowlicks on people to lie fiat and prevent, as he said, 
the “subject from looking fuzzy.” And then he'd putter 
around in front of people, advancing on them and taking 
a wrinkle out of a dress here or pulling down a pants leg 
there, and then retreating with one brown eye half closed, 
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the way a man looks when he’s trying to match house 
paint. All the time he was making notes in his mind of the 
“little blemishes”’ he’d have to “etch out on the plate,” 
and as he’d work he’d scowl! a bit, and would murmur, 
“There, there!”’ the way you say, “So boss, so boss!” 
to a frightened cow. 

The result was the same as all photographers get. Any- 
body who sat with a round circle of black cardboard behind 
his head would begin to feel that his face was a mechanical 
device, something like the switchboard of a telephone 
company, and that expressions could be “ plugged in” on 
it. Then Max would say: “Raise that left shoulder a 
little. I want to avoid the sloping, bottle effect.””. From 
feeling like a fool, the one who was having a sitting would 
go to looking like one; and that’s what accounts for the 
likenesses of loved ones you see on parlor mantels. 

But this time Everett looked at Cora Kibbee, and he 
just said: “Don’t do a thing.” 

“Do you like my neck to show a little?” 

“Don’t ask me!” whispered Max, pulling the camera 
around where he could focus it by the ground glass at the 
back. 

“Shall I put my sleeves down?” she asks. 

“Hush!” says he, for he knew it was a great moment. 

And he pressed the bulb. 

He never thought of the consequences; he pressed the 
bulb. He took other views of her, just adding tragedy to 
tragedy. But he didn’t know. He put another plate in 
and waited until she looked up at the skylight, out of which 
she could see the top of the Kendall Building, which was 
next to his studio on Main Street. So he snapped the 
shutter. She thought that it was too bad that her mother 
had not lived until now, her own twenty-first birthday, and 
for a moment she looked wistfully at some empty spot in 
the air. And he pressed the bulb. She took a deep breath, 
threw back her fine, adequate shoulders, and for a passing 
second she wore the expression of happy Juno who has won 
from Venus in a beauty contest. He took another. She 
still carried a pond lily she had picked on the Iowa shore, 
and she raised it to her incomparable nose in a moment of 
superb unconsciousness; and to be frank and aboveboard, 
the strength and grace of her forearm blended at her finger- 
tips with the delicacy of the aquatic 
bloom. Max pressed the bulb again. 

These were the pictures that would 
have gone into court as evidence, if 
it had ever got that far. 

Our Phirst Fotografer took them. 
He had a moment of inspiration, and 
yet he didn’t know what masterpieces 
he was making. 

“Well, when are you going to take 
me?” asked Cora, fidgeting in her 
chair. She had been paying no atten- 
tion and knew nothing about sittings. 
Andshe folded her hands and stiffened 
up and stared at the lens. 

“It’s all done,” said Max with his 
pulse thumping in his wrists. “I'll 
send you the proofs by mail.” 

She jumped up, glad to exercise her 
endless energy once more, and went 
humming a tune and half dancing to 
the door. She opened it so that a 
flood of hot sun came in on the floor, 
and the bell which Max had fixed to 
notify him of people who came in 
while he was in the dark-room gave 
its clink overhead. 

“Don’t send them,” saidshe. “I'll 
row over again to-morrow. I’m crazy 
to see.” 

“Haven't you a mirror?” he asked. 

She said: “Oh, you can’t tell any- 
thing by a mirror”’; and she threw the 
pond lily on the glass exhibition case, 
looked at the enlarged photographs of 
Bodbank’s best who hung around in 
gold frames with their silly grins and 
stern dignity, and ran out. Max, our 
Phirst Fotografer, went to the door 
and watched her disappear down the 
slope on Main Street that leads to the 
river and the levee. 

Then he went back and tried to 
scrub some of the chemical stains off 
his fingers; he thought he had seen her 
look at them. And then he developed 
the plates he had taken. And when he 
held the glass up to the red light, he 
says that he gave a shout. Straight 
and honest, he’d never seen such pic- 
tures! It was Art! And it was She! 

Poor Max! 

Cora came back to look at the 
proofs. Since she had been twelve she 
had never had a picture taken before. 
When she had been away at boarding 
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school she had made fun of zirls who went to galleries for sit- 
tings. She had always put her hands over her face when 
snapshots were being taken. She hadn't even yielded to the 
temptation to have her tintype likeness appear, sitting in 
an imitation aéroplane hung dizzy against imitation clouds 
with painted sea-gulls all about. A mirror didn’t give her 
any idea. But one good look at these proofs of Maximilian’s 
pictures planted enough seeds of vanity in five minutes to 
last a newly elected congressman, an editor of a weekly 
review, anda woman reformer the rest of their natural lives 

“Do I look like that?” she asks him. 

He choked, trying to answer. 

“Well, you don’t know how grateful I am,” she said, 
without looking up from the pictures, but talking as if he 
was responsible for the way Nature had made her. 

Max just stood there like a grocery-store coffee grinder 
with nothing in it. Perhaps it was then, when she raised 
her eyes, when she was grateful and he looked at his best, 
that she felt one of her ordinary, spoiled-child whims come 
over her. She knew that her father would be angry, but 
she felt like going to him and saying: “ You've bought me 
everything else I asked for. Now go and get me that 
photographer in Bodbank. I'd like him.” 

She had seen herself for the first time just as she was. 
She knew for the first time just how she looked to the rest 
of the world, and especially to Max. And so, to be frank 
about it, the evil was done. 

“I wish I knew how you came (o be taking pictures,” 
she said. 

“That's easy to tell,”’ he replies, sitting up on the counter 
beside the sample angles of mahogany and gilt picture 
frames, and swinging his legs. 

“T wanted to go to college, and the easiest way to get 
the money was to come out West here and do the thing 
I could do the best—take faces. But I never managed to 
get ahead enough to be able to go back. So for five years 
I’ve been making a physiognomonical and facial history of 
Bodbank, Illinois. I've got two tons of developed glass 
plates in the back room, covered with human expressions, 
and some factories and store fronts and new residences, 
and oil wells and strings of river catfish, held by the proud 
alias Izaak Waltons, and kitties with bows of ribbon on 
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their necks, and the Bodbank Guards at parade rest, and 
the Bodbank Fire Department on the post-office steps.” 

“Is that all?” asked Cora, filled with delight because 
she liked the stroking way he had with his voice 

“Oh, no,” said he. “There are four separate and dis 
tinct greenhouses in Bodbank built out of my plates. And 
there’s one man in Bodbank so mean that when he breaks 
a pane of glass in his house he always comes down to me 
and says: ‘Everett, I had hard luck this morning. Mother 
put a mop handle through one of our lights. Can't you 
scrape off a face for me?’”’ 

The girl's laugh sounded like thrushes, nightingales and 
larks, nonpareils, Patti, and gold coins running into an 
extended hand. To Max it was a moss rose turned into a 
noise 

“Do you think these are pretty pictures?" she asked, 
holding up the proofs 

“Wow!” said Max, before he could control himself. 
Then he hurried on in a businesslike way te tell her he 
would send the prints within forty-eight hours. 

Cora thought a moment, and said: “Well, don’t do 
that. I'm going to ride over here next Sunday morning on 
Getap. If you were going to be at your studio early I'd 
call for the pictures.” 

“Oh, I’m going to be here. But it’s ten miles by way of 
the railroad bridge.” 

That wasn’t anything to her. On Sunday she jumped 
off the roan three-year-old at eight o'clock, after she 
had ridden since six, and after the animal's tired hoofs 
had clooped over the pavement on Main Stree} down to the 
front of our Phirst Fotografer’s studio. She threw the 
reins over the horse’s head and put out her strong hand to 
Max, just as if she’d known him all her life. 

“Do you know, I ought to be taking more exercise,” 
she said. “I'd like to take a good long walk to-day, but 
I hate walking alone. Do people of Providence, Rhode 
Island, walk?” 

“Some do,” said Max, full of joy. “And among ‘em is 
me.” 

He didn’t know what he was saying at all. It was a 
summer morning and the air was fresh from a thunder- 
storm in the night, and the Mississippi was shining like a 
streak of liquid diamond at the bot 
tom of the hill. And the girl was there 
And to tell it just as it is, after her ride 
she was all pink under her tan, and 
her brown hair was blowing about like 
a lot of love's own fishing lines, and she 
didn’t make a movement of her body 
that didn’t spell Go-It 

So he went it. They left the horse 
at the livery stable, and Cora wouldn't 
even walk on the roads, but just struck 
off cross-country, and that day Max 
had hisinitiation. It was four in the 
afternoon when they got back, and 
the photographer was trying to make 
out which had been done the most 
damage, his feet or his heart. He ex- 
pected to love her forever, and he 
suspected he would never walk again 

“ Are you tired, Everett?” said she 

“Everett! Did you say Everett? 
Heaven bless you!” he gasped. “No, 
Cora, I feel like starting right out 
again.”” For he was certainly a game 
and loving liar 

Only when she had gone, he came 
out to the door of his picture shop 
with his shoes in his band. 

“I got ’em off just in time to save 
the stitches,” said he. “Here, boy! 
I want to go home, and it’s two whole 
blocks. Run down to Magoun's Liv 
ery and tell ’em to send me a hack.” 

Before the end of June Cora had 
nearly killed him. She walked, rode 
and ran him nearly over two states 
He had to row across the river to see 
her, and back again later, when he 
was so tired he didn’t know whether 
he was rowing or had blown out the 
gas. Before the middle of July he 
loved her with all his heart, and in 
stead of wearing a bit of ribbon as a 
keepsake of her, he wore a set of chest 
muscles that rubbed together like 
English walnuts, and he had a fore 
arm that would give out a ring if you 
hit it with a hammer. 

He told me that the old Maximilian 
family of Providence had been the 
kind of people who complained of feel 
ing a little better once in a while, and 
were always worse after reading symy 
toms, and curled up early, and had 
obituaries that spoke of patience in 
suffering. By the middle of July he 
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had become the first of a long line of Maximilians who 
could get his feet wet, eat cucumbers and ice cream, and 
leave the cork in the antiseptic bottle, without having the 
neighbors bring in fruit, jellies and flowers. More, too, he 
was the first young man in the valley who had ever followed 
Cora around without a whimper. He was game. Putting 
it in the form of statistics, he had turned the crank of her 
Sunday ice-vream freezer more times, and pumped more 
water out of country wells for her, than all the rest of the 
masculine world combined. 

He loved her with all his heart. He loved her so much 
that he tried to convince himself that if her fate demanded 
it he could go as an usher to her wedding with a happy 
heart, beeause her welfare might be better served. But 
somehow in his final picture it was always he who was 
marching up beside her. He loved her so much that when- 
ever he looked at the seven views he had taken of her his 
heart would thump as if he had just run up all the stairs in 
the Washington Monument. 

Yet after all he never dared to say anything. She was 
Cora Kibbee, in the first place, and to him it seemed that 
asking for her hand would be a kind of sacrilege. In the 
second place, she had been used to luxuries, and he thought 
he could not ask her to live a life which had no embossed 
writing paper or automatic piano-players in it. 

If you get the right picture of Max you can judge what 
went through his mind one morning about the first of 
August when the bell rang as the studio door opened, and 
Coilis N. Kibbee himself strolled into the photograph gal- 
lery. The two of them looked at each other, and Max had 
the idea that something was in the air. He had seen Collis, 
the owner of the pearl-button factory, at dinner sometimes 
when Cora had asked Max to stay at their home on the 
lowa biuff that overlooked the twists of the Mississippi 
and the factory below, and the brown duck marsh to the 
north. But he had never had much of old Kibbee’s atten- 
tion, and had never been able to give him much, because 
Cora was there with her trout-pool eyes and the silk of her 
brown hair. The old man had framed the seven prints of 
his daughter, and every time Everett was at the Kibbee 
house the father would point to the picture of Cora with 
the pond lily, or the one in which she looked wistful, or the 
one which showed her glancing up as if envious of the flight 
of birds, or the one in which she smiled so expectantly that 
it could have been entitled Youth’s Dreams, and he would 
comment upon our Phirst Fotografer’s work laconically, 
saying: “Fine! That's fine! I call that portraiture with 
capital letters.” 

To be frank and open about it, however, Max could see 
on this morning that old Collis had come on business. 
Kibbee was a chunky little man with a jaw that had cor- 
ners square enough to scare a barber, and a swatch of gray 
hair such as a state senator likes to ruffle up at the height 
of eloquence and the white heat of oratory. He looked to 
the photographer, who had just been developing pictures 
of the Brownson sisters in their graduation dresses, a good 
deal like a man wt 0, without provocation, would bite a dog. 

“S'nuff!” said Collis. 

“What's enough?” asked Max, looking as unnatural as 
a crayon enlargement. 

“Love,” said the button manufacturer. 
few words. And I answer you—love.” 

“I don’t know what you mean?” 

“Cora,” said Kibbee. 

“Well, how on earth did you know that?” said poor 
Max. “ Why, she doesn’t know it herself. I never said a 
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word to her in my life. 
a word. There’s no way you could know unless -— 

He stopped there and gasped like a fish in a canary’s 
cage, because he saw that Cora must have been talking. 
And cf course Kibbee saw, too, that he’d put his foot in it. 

“Well, what of it?” said he, fingering his watch with his 
square-ended fingers. “Suppose it was her. She always 
asks for what she wants. And if she wants a motorboat, 
or a horse, or a submarine, or an aéroplane, she can have it 
and she knows it. Her father will give it to her. That’s 
me. And I tell you I'm mad. I’m an exasperated man. 
I’m disgusted. I saw her looking kind of far away and 
wishful yesterday, and I says to her: ‘What can I get you 
now?’ And she says to me: ‘I want that photographer.’ 
Pah, wouldn’t that make you mad, eh?” 

“I can’t say it makes me very mad,” says Max. 

“Pah!” said Collis again. ‘ After all the plans I’ve made 
for her! Suppose you had a daughter who fell in love with 
a Bodbank photographer, I guess you'd feel like going to 
lie down in the long grass. You'd feel fine, eh? Well, there 
you are! And so I told her she could keep away from you. 
That’s me—a man of few words.” 

“Well, what do you want here?”’ asked Everett in a kind 
of cold steel voice. “ Did you come for a sitting?” 

Old Kibbee grunted pretty hard over that and said: 
“No, I didn’t. I came to let you know what I told her. I 
told her that if you were a gentleman you'd keep away 
from her too. I told her that if there was any more love 
business it would have to be after you two young things 
had shown that there was encugh money in snapping 
people’s faces to feed and clothe more than one of you.” 

There must have been a streak of some kind of fighting 
blood in the Rhode Island Maximilians. They tell me that 
the soil back there is so rocky that the pioneers had to hunt 
for places to plant seeds with divining rods. Perhaps 
Max’s folks had been the kind of people who make a living 
at it. And, like Max, such folks have deceiving exteriors, 
but are metallic enough inside. 

“Well, listen to me,” says the photographer, leaning 
over a little toward Kibbee. He had suddenly begun to 
drawl his words out with an evil-sounding twang on the 
end, about the way the folks back on the rocky farms talk 
to the soil to make it yield. “In the first place, I haven’t 
got any apologies to make about my business. I pinch a 
little rubber bulb and make pictures, and you punch holes 
out of fresh-water clamshells and make buttons. I don’t 
say there’s anything disgraceful or coarse and vulgar about 
your business, but I do say that I’ve seen my pictures 
hanging on the walls of front rooms, and the most dignified 
place your buttons ever hang is on the weather side of a 
fifty-cent undershirt. A good deal of the merit in my 
product depends on me, and a big part of the merit of your 
product depends on the clams. I don’t make so much 
money as you do, but neither did Columbus, Francois 
Millet, Abraham Lincoln, or Mohammed. As it stands 
to-day, I'd rather have an epitaph saying: ‘He took ten 
thousand portraits,’ than one saying: ‘Here lies a button 
maker.’”’ 

“Pah!” says Collis. ' 

“In the second place,” Max goes on, “it takes two to 
make a marriage. I love Cora, but I haven’t asked you 
for her. When you come here to see me to ask me to give 
her up you're developing a plate that’s never been exposed.” 

“Humph!” says the old man. 

“And in the third place ———”’ Max says. 

“Well?” says Collis. 
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“Never mind,” says Max. “‘ You wouldn't understand.” 

The button manufacturer looked at the photographer 
for a few seconds and the photographer looked at him, like 
two strange bulldogs, and then Kibbee went out into the 
sunlight. He was a little hotter than the day. But Max 
says that all the heat went out of his own self quicker than 
the red goes out of an electric stove when the current’s off. 
And he buried his face in his arms, trying to get his mind 
round the fact that about all he ever wanted in the world 
was gone. He got out the negative of Cora with the pond 
lily and held it up to the light, and when he took one good 
look at it he shut his fists until they hurt him. It seemed 
to him that he couldn’t stand it; life without her looked to 
Max a good deal like rat poison. 

He went into his dark-room and tried to develop a pic- 
ture of Mrs. Bucknam representing the Spirit of Spring as 
she appeared in the Gray Street Church tableaux, but it 
looked a good deal more like the Spirit of Oleomargarine, 
owing to the lady’s contour, and he left it in the tray until 
it was only a photograph of midnight inside a cave. He 
grabbed his hat and went up Main Street and struck off 
across the fields. By and by he stood on one of those high 
bluffs and saw something white moving among the trees 
round her house on the Iowa shore. It was just like a bit 
of paper moving in the sunlight across the Mississippi, but 
he knew it was Cora and he roared out his woe. 

And the next morning he didn’t shave! 

I tell you, to be frank and honest, I always wonder why 
it is that, if that kind of thing happens to kings and queens 
or other monarchs or their families, that people want to cry 
about it. It seems so dignified and tremendous and real 
tragedy. But when exactly the same thing happens to just 
plain people, everybody thinks it’s comedy and laughs. 
If Max had been a prince in an opera he could have dashed 
down a cup of poison and died singing, and drawn tears 
from the eyes of all the onlookers; but being only Max, 
the photographer, he wouldn’t have been able to throw 
himself upon his grandfather’s Civil War sword without 
having The Daily Pilot call it a rash act, and the coroner 
bite off a piece of plug and say: “So far as I knew, he only 
owed one bill, and that was for a blue-serge suit with an 
extra pair of pants.” 

If he had been a grand duke he could have ended it by 
jumping off Lover’s Leap; but being Max, he had to take 
his tragedy in the form of thinking about Cora’s laugh, 
about how she could swim out to Snedder’s Island and 
back, about the way her hand looked when she was holding 
the sirup jug over the wheat cakes, abovt the color of the 
sun-browned place behind her ears, about the mosquito 
bites he had got one day with her when they had gone to 
Mapelton, about the muscles his acquaintance with her 
had put on his shoulders, about the empty future, the 
dreary prospect, the gloom of days to come, and the big 
brooding tragedy of All Over Now! 

In the next five days he took three different Bodbank 
faces on one plate, producing little Minnie Fogarty with a 
full beard; he let Jessie Richards sit for a portrait with her 
regular ordinary expression; he took the wrong side of 
Minister George K. Stafford’s face, and let Mrs. Firkin 
pose for a full-length, including her feet. To be square and 
aboveboard about it, he was a broken-hearted man. No 
monarch alive ever suffered more than Max. The button 
manufacturer had blown his light out. 

At the end of the fifth day he went to the post office and 
got his monthly letter from his Aunt Faith in Quidnick, 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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WAR ORDERS =By Will Payme 


ROBABLY you have for- 

gotten the battle of 

Neuve Chapelle. It was 
one of those fleeting incidents 
of this war that figure in the 
headlines for a day or so; but 
in that fleeting incident—ac- 
cording to the British Chan- 
cellor’s statement to the 
House of Commons—as much 
ammunition was expended as 
in the whole Boer War, which 
lasted from the battle of Glen- 
coe, October, 1899, to the cap- 
ture of General Methuen, 
March, 1902. 

The war began August first. 
Of course ammunition facto- 
ries were immediately speeded 
up to top notch. If you take 
twenty as representing Great 
Britain’s outturn of artillery 
ammunition in September 
said the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—then the outturn in 
December would be repre- 
sented by one hundred and 
fifty-six; in February, by two 
hundred and fifty-six; in 
March, by three hundred and 
eighty-eight. 

Something like the same 
thing happened in respect of 
all munitions and army sup- 
plies. Parliament passed an 
act empowering the govern- 
ment to take over munition 
factories. The Board of Trade invited women to apply for 
men’s jobs in plants that turned out army supplies. The 
woolen industry was especially regulated, so that soldiers 
might be clothed. Still, there were not enough military 
supplies—far from enough. 

Kitchener and Lloyd George declared repeatedly that 
lack of munitions was retarding the cause of the Allies. 
Deputations of manufacturers waited on the government 
to urge total suppression of the liquor traffic, in order that 
workmen might turn out goods faster for the army. All 
the fighting nations were in much the same state. A squad 
of modern fighting men in a couple of hours can shoot 
away enough ammunition to have kept our Revolutionary 
War going for as many months. They wear out shoes and 
clothing three or four times as fast as in civil life. More 
than ten million men were fighting. To supply them created 
a problem that taxed the world’s manufacturing capacity. 

The United States was the one country with great 
manufacturing facilities not engaged in war. Naturally 
bigger and bigger orders for army supplies were placed 
here; and, with the beginning of spring, astute persons in 
Wall Street perceived a golden opportunity. There was an 
abundance of cheap money. A new banking system had 
been inaugurated, involving some reduction in the amount 
of cash that banks were required to hold, and by the 
middle of March the banks of the city of New York had a 
hundred and thirty million dollars more cash than the law 
required, whereas in the middle of August they had about 
fifty millions less than their legal reserve. At the later 
period money could easily be borrowed on Stock Exchange 
collateral at from two and a half to three per cent, whereas 
at the earlier it was hard to get at eight per cent. 


Marking Up Prices of War Stocks 


e yherenpenatae be pickings and brokers’ commissions had 
been exceedingly meager for a long time. The New 
York Stock Exchange had been shut up from August to 
December; but by March the country had pretty well 
digested the mental shock of the war. Congress had 
adjourned. There were signs of business improvement 
The state of the nation was decidedly more cheerful, and 
the astute persons referred to concluded it was high time 
to spin the wheel again. The Street began to hear persist- 
ently of great war orders and great profits appertaining 
thereto. Bethlehem Steel was easily boosted from fifty- 
four dollars a share to ninety-one. A number of automo- 
bile stocks responded readily to the bull propaganda. 
Then, one after another, American “ind trials” 

hitherto engaged in such unmartial occupations as making 
flat cars, axles, air brakes, locomotives, dynamos and tin 
cans—were immediately clapped into uniform, so to speak, 
and thrust on the firing line, sword in hand. In one week, 
as a rather extreme example, six hundred thousand shares 
of Westinghouse Electric common—out of a total of seven 
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Motor Cars and Oil Ready for Shipment to Europe 


hundred and fifty thousand shares—were sold on the 
Stock Exchange at swiftly mounting prices. In five days 
American Locomotive common was sent from thirty-one 
dollars a share to sixty-eight. 

As war stocks rose, reports of war orders multiplied 
and the profits thereon were enormous! With a few pencil 
marks on the back of an order blank, the young man in the 
broker’s office figured it this way: “The Russian Govern 
ment is buying five million shrapnel shells at fifteen dollars 
apiece; the shells cost the manufacturer eight dollars 
apiece; profit, thirty-five million dollars!” 

As to the general character of this war-orders boom, the 
Financial Chronicle, which commonly views doings in Wall 
Street through roseate glasses, felt constrained to remark: 
“It may be doubted whether the big plungers, who are 
responsible for the sensational rise of the last six weeks and 
the spectacular incidents connected with the same, are yet 
ready to retire, even after the abundant spoils they have 
gathered. Their appetite has been whetted and they will 
undoubtedly seek a further slaughter of innocents.” It 
adds, however, that this stock movement “originated in 
the West, where plunging is a fine art and is conducted 
by men of great daring.”” Presumably Wall Street, in 
the strictly geographic sense of that elastic term, merely 
supplied the innocents. 

Finally, even the common stock of the Distillers’ Securi- 
ties Company—formerly known as the Whisky Trust 
doubled in market value on the strength of war orders. 

Inevitably Street rumor much exaggerated the extent 
of war orders and the profit to accrue therefrom. Yet there 
was a solid basis of very extensive war orders, taken at 
figures that would yield large profits; and I do not mean 
to intimate that there were not sound reasons, in the 
country’s general condition, for some improvement in 
security values. When we come to concerns that have 
accepted large war orders we find, however, that the 
orders involve a merely temporary departure from their 
real business. 

With the exception of Bethlehem Steel, none of these 
concerns had ever expected to make war materials or was 
equipped for it. The main business of the American Loco- 
motive Company, for example, is to make locomotives; of 
the New York Air Brake Company to make air brakes. 
But when these war orders came along there was very 
little doing in the locomotive and air brake lines. Railroads 
were not buying new equipment. The locomotive com- 
pany, as an illustration, was said, in February, to be 
running its plants at only eleven per cent of their capacity, 
and at the beginning of April at only fifteen per cent. At 
the beginning of April there were three hundred and 
thirteen thousand idle freight cars in the country—and 
naturally not much inducement to build more. 

The manufacturers went in for war orders, then, because 
business in their regular lines was dull ar 
were offered high profits. Profits had to be high, because 
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terval, in addition to ordinary 
profits, would have to bear the 
whole cost of temporarily con / 
verting the factory from one 
purpose to the other 
In the latter part of April, 
for example, two war-order 
concerns contracted fora large 
amount of special machine 
tools to make shrapnel, fuse 
timers, and soon. The pres 
sure on manufacturers of such 
tools had already been so great 
that this contract could not be 
completed until August. Pre 
sumably the toolmakers, 
under such conditions, asked 
a round price, and the war 
order concerns must get 
enough for the shrapnel to 
pay for the special tools 
One effect of these war 
orders, therefore, is to throw 
manufacturing more or less 
out of normal line. The village 
harness maker earns four dollars a day at his trade. You 
pay him eight dollars a day to go over into Canada for six 
months and burn barns. That gives him a fine lot of 
money to put into circulation, but it is rather better that 
he should go on making the harnesses, which farmers want 
The war orders that have attracted the most explosive 
attention are of this nature—that is, for shrapnel and 
other materials of destruction. What they amount to can 
hardly be stated with assurance, because in various cases 
those who could speak with authority decline to do so. 
It appears, however, that the Russian Government placed 
contracts for about eighty million dollars’ worth of shells 
with a Canadian manufacturer, who suble& most of the 
work in this country; and that the English Government 
placed in New York an order for shells that runs to sixty- 
six million dollars, with a net profit of about twenty per 
cent to the American manufacturers. Including powder, 
rifles, and other materials of destruction, the tota) business 
now booked here in that line no doubt runs to a number 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Change in the Character of Exports 
| )MOBILES furnish an example of a somewhat less 
deadly war trade. Exports have increased decidedly 
but this increase has not been in passenger cars. It has 
been in trucks that were in the main evidently designed for 
a special use. For example, in the latest month for which 
full details are available at this writing exports of pas 
senger cars were only one million seven hundred thousand 
dollars, against two million three hundred thousand in the 
corresponding month last year; but exports of trucks ros 
from eighty-three thousand dollars last year to more than 
three millions this year. The average value of the truck 
€ xported last year was fifteen hundred dollars, against three 
thousand this year indicating that this year’ xport 
were of a special type. In short, the increased export 
represent temporary business, contingent on the war 
Going through the whole itemized list of exports, on¢ 
finds the same situation over and over. To begin at the 
top of the list, for example, there are agricultural imple 
ments. Exports this year were only three-quarters of a 
million dollars, against three and three-quarter millions in 
the correspdnding month last year. Pea productive 
utensils are not wanted—or wanted only as an incident t " 


war. Just below we find exports of horses and mules a 
ten anda half million dollars this year, against two hundred 
and thirty thousand last year 

The horses and mules are going over there, of 






be eaten up by the war. Since the first fighting we have 
shipped about two hundred thousand head, which will 
finally tend to make horses and mules dearer for peopl 
who want to use them productive n this country 

Iron and steel manufacturers ; 1 total of export 






substantially the same as last year 
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shifting among the various items—that is, sewing machines, 
adding machines, cash registers, steam engines, builders’ 
hardware, steel rails, structural steel, enameled ware, and 
like peace goods, show a marked decline. Firearms, 
cutlery, horseshoes, wire, steel bars, rods, billets and 
ingots show an increase. Exports of electrical machinery 
decreased and exports of motion-picture films fell off a 
half; but exports of explosives increased more than fourfold. 

Of course it is not always possible to trace a direct con- 
nection with the war; but an increase of exports of chem- 
ieals, drugs and medicines from less than two million 
dollars to more than four millions looks warlike. We know 
that soldiers wear shoes, and leather enters into various 
other army needs. We find exports of leather and its man- 
ufactures for the month rising from four million dollars to 
sixteen millions. Oh the other hand, exports of wood and 
its manufactures dropped from six and a half million dollars 
to less than three millions, wood being comparatively little 
used in war. 

A jump in cotton manufactures from less than four mil- 
lion dollars to more than nine millions, and in woolen 
manufactures from three hundred thousand dollars to 
more than four milliens, may be attributed to war orders. 

Of course our greatest war order—much outweighing 
all others put together—has been for food. Thus, our total 
exports {n February and March were larger than in the 
corresponding months last year by two hundred and thirty 
million dollars; but exports of foodstuffs alone increased 
over a hundred and fifty million dollars. In one month 
exports of wheat and wheat flour rose from seven and a 
half million dollars to forty-eight and a half millions. A 
short wheat crop last year, elsewhere than in the United 
States, and the blockade of Russian wheat exporis from 
the Black Sea, would no doubt have increased our exports 
of foodstuffs this year in any event; but by no means to 
this extent. 

Such items in the list of foodstuffs as beef, canned and 
fresh, rising to more than three millions in the month this 
year, with exports of bacon more than doubled, of sau- 
sage casings tripled, of beans and dried peas multiplied 
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beautiful orchid to show he did not do it for a living, 
H. R. called a taxicab, drove to the Diocesan House, 

and sent in his card to the bishop 
The bishop was a judge of cards. He therefore received 
H. R. in his study instead of in the general waiting room. 


D ESSED to resemble an undertaker, but wearing a 


“How do you do, Bishop Phillipson?’”’ And H. R. held 
out his hand with such an air of affectionate respect that 
the bishop was sure he had confirmed this distinguished- 
looking young man. But the bishop had to be more than 
a theologian. Therefore he answered politely but non- 
committaily: 

“Tam very well, thank you.” 

“Did you recognize the name?”’ modestly asked H. R. 

“Oh, yes,” said the bishop. He had read about a meet- 
ing in Rutgers Square and therefore remembered Rutgers. 
His visitor’s respectful but familiar manner made him 
inquire kindly: ‘And your dear mother?” 

“ As usual,” replied H. R. with a grateful smile. 

She was, he devoutly hoped, in heaven; but he could 
not forget that he was a gentleman. 

“Perhaps you've read the newspapers?” pursued H. R.., 
looking intently at the bishop. “They've been full of me 
and my doings these many weeks.”’ H. R.’s voice was not 
at all apologetic. 

“My dear boy!” expostulated the bishop. 

He was a fine figure of a man, with clear-cut features and 
a look of kindliness, subtly professional, which was enough 
to keep it from being altegether benevolent; a good- 
natured rather than a strong man. One might imagine he 
had friends, but none could visualize him as a crusader. 
He was cursed with an orator’s voice and loved words. 

“]T need your help!” said H. R. very earnestly. 

The bishop knew that those to whom you cannot give 
cheering words and fifty cents are the worst cases; but he 
looked judicial in advance. To relieve suffering is far easier 
than to straighten out those tangles that society calls 
disreputable after they get into print. H. R. went on: 

“*| want you to help me to help your church.” 

“Help you to help our church!” repeated the bishop. 

“Exactly!” And H. R. nodded congratulatorily. “So 
that you won't lose ground.” 

There were many ways in which this young man’s 
words might be taken, and the visitor’s mission, therefore, 
still remained a mystery. The bishop smiled gently with 
the tolerance of undyspeptic age toward overenthusiastic 
youth and said: 

“Pardon me; but we are not losing ground. 
tistics show that the attendance at our ——-” 


Our sta- 
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by ten, of prunes and dried apples increased from four 
hundred thousand dollars to over a million—smell of war. 

The most striking effect of war orders for food is found, 
of course, in the enhanced value of wheat, which sold in 
Chicago for May delivery as high as a dollar and sixty-two 
cents a bushel, against ninety-two cents last year. Corn was 
then seventy-seven cents, against sixty-four, and oats fifty- 
four cents, against thirty-six. That was decidedly good 
for people with grain to sell, but not quite so good for those 
with flour to buy. 

On the other hand, in spite of the foreign demand for 
meat, producers of meat animals—that is, of hogs, cattle, 
sheep and chickens, taken together—were getting less for 
their product this year than last. A report by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on prices received by producers in the 
middle of April shows the compound price for the four 
articles to have been eighty-one cents a hundred pounds 
lower than a year before. Beef cattle were thirty-three 
cents lower; veal calves, thirty-seven cents lower; hogs, a 
dollar and thirty-two cents lower; with sheep and lambs 
somewhat higher. 

That the increase in our trade thus far is a war product 
is shown by the destination of the exports. While our 
total exports in February and March increased a little 
over two hundred and thirty million dollars, our exports 
to Europe alone increased by nearly two hundred and 
forty millions. In other words, our exports to all the rest of 
the world declined a little as compared with last year. 

How much American merchandise gets to Germany 
through neutral countries is a matter of conjecture; but 
probably the increase in our exports, so far, represents 
wholly purchases by the Allies, and those almost altogether 
are for feeding, clothing and arming the men in the field. 
Thus, in March total exports increased a hundred and 
nine million dollars, while exports to Europe alone increased 
a hundred and fourteen millions. 

The big items, in round numbers, are: Shipments to 
England increased fifty million dollars; to France, twenty- 
seven millions; to Italy, seventeen millions; to the 
Netherlands, fourteen millions; while direct shipments to 
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“T beg your pardon, bishop.” 
with polite dissent. 

“ Figures ad 

“Ah, yes—figures of speech! I'll admit that our church 
is working harder and getting smaller returns for the money 
than any other. Why did we build our huge cathedral?” 

“In order to glorify -" 

“Excuse me! There already existed the Himalayas and 
the Andes. The object of building churches is to fill 
"em with the flesh of living people. I am a people-getter. 
That’s my business.” 

“You are what?” The bishop did not frown; 
amazement was too genuine and profound. 

“T supply men and women to fill churches. 
anybody could fill °em with paper ——”’ 

“Paper?” 

“Theatrical argot for deadheads— people who don’t pay, 
but contribute criticisms of the show. What I wish to do is 
to tell you what to do.” 

There was something about H. R.’s manner that showed 
plainly he did not wish to criticize or offend, but to help. 
Still, such remarks were not in good taste. The bishop, 
with a cold formality meant as a rebuke, said: 

“T must say, sir, that ——” 

“Just hear me to the bitter end, bishop. Deeds never 
convert—until they are talked about. Dynamic words 
are needed. I have made a specialty of them. I may say 
that I am not interested in money.” 

The bishop could see that this well-dressed young man, 
with the shrewd eyes and the resolute chin, was neither a 
lunatic nor an impostor; but the bishop could not help 
him, and he was sure the young man could not help the 
bishop. 

Since no help was needed the bishop said coldly: 

“Pardon me; but I do not wish to continue this discus- 
sion. You are _”” 

“Tam the man who is going to marry Grace Goodchild!” 

The bishop straightened in his chair and looked at H. R. 
with a new interest. Grace was one of his flock. He felt 
a personal interest in her. She had not spoken to him 
about this affair. His curiosity was roused. Moreover, 
Mr. Rutgers was presumably a gentleman. 

“Indeed!” he said, so humanly that it almost sounded 
like “‘Do tell!" 

The bishop’s duties made it impossible for him to 
remember details, but he recalled now that somebody had 
told him the Goodchilds had been in print lately and that 
the young man who proposed to marry the only daughter 
had been editorialized. The young man’s visit might 


And H. R. shook his head 


his 


Of course 
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Germany fell off from twenty-eight million dollars last 
year to less than three hundred thousand this year. For 
the first time, Sweden and Norway are appearing as large 
importers of American goods—which probably means 
reshipment to a belligerent country. Taking the destina- 
tion of shipments and the character of goods shipped, our 
peaceful trade is undoubtedly smaller than a year ago. 

Shipments to South America decreased about two mil- 
lion dollars in February and increased about two millions 
in March; but there is as yet little evidence of indirect 
war gains due to the inability of the belligerents to com- 
pete with us in neutral countries. 

True, the foreign trade of the belligerent nations has 
fallen off enormously. England's exports are only about 
two-thirds of normal. Germany’s doubtless are even !ess 
Russia has almost disappeared as an exporter. In part, this 
represents simply the destruction of former trade among 
the fighting countries; but where—as in Germany’s 
case—it represents loss of trade outside the war zone, 
probably nobody else has gained by that loss. South 
America, Asia, Africa and Oceanica are getting less Ger- 
mar. goods than a year ago, but are not taking more 
American goods. Our total shipments to those divisions 
in March were less than a year ago. 

The British trade report for the three months ending 
with March shows that exports of coal and other fuel 
fell off over twenty million dollars, or one-third; exports 
of iron and steel manufactures declined over twenty- 
five million dollars, or two-fifths; exports of machinery 
decreased nearly thirty million dollars, or more than a 
half; and exports of cotton and woolen goods fell off about 
twenty-seven million dollars, or two-fifths. We gained 
none of this lost trade—nor, broadly speaking, did any- 
body else. The trade simply disappeared. 

No official report of Germany’s foreign trade has been 
obtainable since the war began. Our report for Marchshows 
that imports from Germany declined more than a half 
Probably the remainder of her oversea trade is in quite as 
bad or in an even worse state; but we have not gained 
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enable the bishop to be of some service to the family. He 
sincerely hoped it was nothing ugly. 

“I’ve doped it out,” pursued H. R. earnestly. 

“I beg your pardon?”’ said the bishop, blushing. 

“I have arrived at a logical conclusion,’ translated 
H. R.; “in short, I’ve found a cause that will put Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Lutherans, Jews, 
Parsees and native-born Americans on the Christian map 
of New York! And it does not involve turning the unoc- 
cupied churches into restaurants or vaudeville shows.” 

H_ R. turned his hypnotic look full on the bishop. The 
young man’s language was bizarre, but good might come 
of it. It is always wisdom to encourage good intentions by 
listening. Repentance comes after a soul empties itself of 
bitterness via the larynx. 

“Tell me, bishop: What is it that is very scarce and 
very elevating, desirable to possess and more desirable to 
give, thrice blessed, rare beyond words, and beautiful as 
heaven itself?” 

“Truth!” exclaimed the bishop, his voice ringing with 
conviction and the pride of puzzle solving; for, after all, he 
was a human being. 

H. R. shook his head. 

“That’s only theology; possibly metaphysics. Let us 
forget rhetoric and get down to cases. Truth! Pshaw! 
Can you imagine that combination of four consonants and 
one vowel serving as a political platform? Never! No, 
bishop; we've got to guess something else. I’ve found it 
rare, picturesque, with great dramatic possibilities, and 
easy to capitalize. It is ——”’ He paused. 

“Yes?” said the bishop with an almost boyish eager- 
ness—bless him! 

“Charity!"" The bishop’s face fell. You almost heard 
it fall. H. R. shook a rigid forefinger at the bishop’s nose 
and added in a distinctly vindictive voice: “‘But the 
greatest of these is charity’!” 

“But we always preach — 
sively. 

“That's the trouble. Don’t! We'll tackle charity by 
easy steps. We'll begin with the very lowest form, in order 
to break in American Christians gradually. We shall begin 
by feeding the hungry. It’s spectacular and will lead to the 
higher forms. Show people that you will not only fill their 
bellies but send the caterer’s bil!s to the Lord for payment, 
and the populace will supply not only the food receptacles 
but the stationery. A great deal,” finished H. R. reflec- 
tively, “depends on the right stationery.” 

“T fear,” said the bishop uncomfortably, “that we are 
talking to each other across an impassable gulf.” 


” began the bishop defen- 
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“Not a bit, bishop! The human intellect, properly 
directed, can bridge any chasm. Let us be philosophical.” 
H. R. said this as one who proposes to speak in words 
of one syllable. “‘Now, good people—I don’t mean you, 
bishop, you know—good people ‘always do everything 
wrong end foremost. Now, what do you, speaking col- 
lectively, do to feed the hungry?” 

“We support St. George's Kitchens 

“Ah, yes; you use tickets! You astutely work to elim- 
inate poverty by tackling the poor, instead of operating on 
the rich. You give tickets to the hungry! Think of it 
to the hungry! Tickets! A green one means a bow! of pea 
soup; a pink one, a slice of ham; a brown one, a codfish 
ball. The polychromatics of systematized charity, whereby 
you discourage the increase of professional paupers! 
! To the hungry! Ouch!” 


Tickets! 
The bishop more than once had despaired of solving that 
very problem. He shook his head and said, sadly rather 
than rebukingly: “But in a huge 
city like New York how else can we 
help those who really need ie 
3y using brains, Bishop Phillip- 
son,” said H. R., so sternly that 
the bishop flushed. “‘Who in New 
York are in need of charity? Five 
thousand empty bellies? No! 
Five million empty souls! Will you 
oblige me by torturing the ears?” 

“Torturing the ears os 

“Yes, by listening!” 

This young man’s epigrams were 
offensive, but they denoted an 
original mind. If he offered any 
valuable suggestions the bishop 
would forgive the language and use 
the suggestions. Not being a fighter 
he respected aggressiveness. H. R. 
went on: 

“Do you hear?” He pointed to 
a corner of the study. “Do you 
hear a Divine Voice saying: ‘Let 
them that hunger bring a physi- 
cian’s certificate of protracted ina- 
nition?’ You don’t? Then there is 
hope Now, bishop, I propose to 
revolutionize the industry.” 

H. R. spoke so determinedly that 
his words were robbed of offense. 

“How?” asked Doctor Phillip- 
son with real interest. 

All problems have a solution, 
though it may be late in coming. 

‘I shall continue to employ 
tickets, thereby utilizing the ma- 
chinery already in existence—a 
method to which the public is ac- 
customed. That is always easier 
than the inauguration of new proc- 
esses. But ” H. R. paused. 
“Yes?” 

“*T shall give the ticket to the full 
belly, however— not to the empty! 
That's the trick, bishop. Theticket 
goes to the man who pays twenty- 
five cents, not to the man who 
needs or accepts the quarter’s worth 
of food. Some of our fellow Chris- 
tians would compel a fellow man, 
made by God after His own image, 
to change himself into a first-trip- 
to-Europe dress-suit case. They in- 
sist on his pasting labels all over 
himself—Pauper! Hungry! 
Wreck! I propose to turn the 
tickets into ennobling badges and 
precious tags, marked Charitable! 
Decent! Christian! I do this by 
giving to the giver!” 

“But I can’t see 

“My dear bishop, everybody acknowledges that it is 
much nicer to give to those you love than to receive. That 
is why we are exhorted to love our fellows—that we may 
love to give to them. It follows that everybody at heart 
Now, vanity was invented pretty 
early in history; but it has not been properly capitalized by 
the churches. Now listen to the difference when real brains 
are used: Remember that, though all is vanity, vanity is 
not all. Each person who gives twenty-five cents receives 
a ticket; he gets something for something. Remember, 
also, that we live ‘n America. I have planned a Mammoth 
Hunger Feast in Madison Square Garden. Each. donor 
from his seat will see a fellow man eat his quarter.” 

“But my dear Mr. Rutgers _ 

“Tam glad you see it as I do. The ticket buyer goes to 
the Garden. He knows his ticket is feeding one man; but 
he sees ten thousand men eating. He looks for the particu- 
lar beneficiary of his particular quarter. It might be any 
of the ten thousand eaters! Within thirty-seven seconds 
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likes to be charitable 
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each donor will feel that his twenty-five cents is feeding the 
entire ten thousand! Did a quarter ever before accomplish 
so much? Of course the donors will feel not only good but 
proud—and all for a quarter of a dollar, twenty-five cents! 
From anybody else,”’ finished H. R. modestly I should 
call that genius!” 

The bishop shook his head v iolently 

“No! No! It is impractical, and worse! 
compel starving men e 

“To eat?” cut in H. R. 

““No— to vulgarize charity and make it offensive, a stench 
in the nostrils of the self-respecting?” 


Would you 


“Hold on! Charity, reverend sir, is never offensive. The 
attitude of our imperfectly Christianized fellow citizens 
makes it a disgrace to show charity, but not to display 
poverty. The English-speaking races, being eminently prac 
tical, lay great stress on table manners. They treat char 
ity as though it were a natural function of man, and, 





“Merciful Heaven, but You're Beautiful!" 


therefore, to be done secretly and in solitude. Our cultured 
compatriots invariably confound modesty with the sense of 
smell. Etiquette is responsible for infinitely greater evils 
than vulgarity. Feed the hungry! When you do that you 
obey God. Feed them all!” 

“But - 

“That is exactly what I propose to do— with your help; 
feed all the starving men in New York. Has anybody ever 
even tried that? All the starving men!’ He finished 
sternly. “ Not one shall escape us!" 

The bishop almost shuddered, there was such a grimly 
determined look on H. R.’s face. Then he felt angry with 
this young man, of a type so different from those who 
helped in the work in which the bishop was most inter- 
ested. Perhaps the disappointment he felt was responsible 
for the anger, for he had hoped vaguely that some good 
might come of their conversation. He said patiently: 

**T still do not see how you propose to solve the problem 
that has so far baffled our best minds.” 






“Nobody else could do it,” acknowledged H. R. simply 
‘You see, bishop, I have carefully prepared n plar 
They cannot fail. All I need is your signature.” 

‘My signature to what 

He had a flash of susy ion that ti ung . j 
reply “To a check!” | t } j ta pa in} the 
compliment of discarding the sust Thi n 
was not that kind of Impostor il, indeed he Was an 
impostor at all. This uncertainty made the bishop tak 
H. R. too seriously to dismiss him unceremoniou H.R 


spoke determinedly 

‘Il am going to make 
habit of being charitabl 
the holders thereof to be 
masses always follow 
wouldn't be classes. It 
Wyman, who is, you kt 
Avenue, will act as tre: 


is charity The re port 


New Yorkers 





juire the easing 

e by selling tickets that will enable 
hold the appeasing of hunger. The 
the class ul they didnt there 
isn't snobbery, but inst t Mr 
ow, of the National of the 
isurer of the people’s funds 

It was the fashionable bank 
stock, seventy-two hundred dollars 
a share—and all held 1 Vans 

Stan Bh - 

“He will,” interrupted H. R., so 

deci ively that the bis forgot 


to be annoyed at not being allowed 
to finish his question 

“We shall appeal to all New 
Yorkers. Your name must there 
fore lead the signatures Much, 
Bishop Phillipson, depend on the 
leader! Of course there will be 
other clergymen and leading mer 
chants and capitalists, and the 
mayor and borough president, and 
the reform leaders—and everybody) 
who is somebody. They must give 
the example. Do you yourvelf not 
constantly endeavor t« ean ex 
ample, reverend sir?" 

Before the »ishop could deny 
this, H. R. put in his hands a boo 
beautifully bound in hand-tooled 
morocco, The leaves were vellum 
On the first page was artisticall 
engre ssed 


Hunger knows no denon tion! 
There must be no star g men 
women or children in New York! 


We who do not hunger must feed 
those who do. 


Let Us Feep ALL THE HunGry! 


“Here, Bishop Phillipson, at the 
head of the list, is the place for your 
It will be followed by the 
names of men and women who 


name 


stand for achievement, fame and 
R. held a 
fountain pen before him and cor 
tinued: 

“If you sign I'll feed all the 
hungry —all! 
a starving man? Do you know 


disinterestedness.”” H 


Have you ever een 


what it is to be hungry 
The bishop shook his head at 
the fountain pen. He had seen 
starving men 
“Listen!” commanded H. R 
sternly. “‘Do you hear Him 
“Your intentions, I have no 
doubt, are highly praiseworthy 





but your language is so close to 
blasphemy 

“All words that invoke the Deity 
are so regarded in unrimed English 
I told Grace you would n 
but she would have it t 
would sign in Chinese if it fed t} 
hungry. ‘But the greatest of the 
ers are waiting for the list. | 


body else will sign if you head the list 

“Of course’’—and the bishop's voice actually betrayed 
the fact that he had been forced into self-defer of 
course I should be only too glad to sign if 1 were certa 


such an action on my p: 


irt would feed the hungr 


“All the hungry!” H. R. sternly reminded | 


“Even a tenth of the 


hungry of New Yort the bishoy 


insisted. “But, my dear young man, excellent i t 
do not always succeed. Your methods might not cor end 
themselves to men who have made this work the stud 
a lifetime.’ 

“It is obvious that such men have not gon rt the 
work intelligently, since there still exist ur en in N 


York. Emotions, reverend sir, are all yery well t Dt 


to at vote-getting times, but they are poor things wit! 
Now, I don’t suppose I have de ted 
thought to thi ibiect und et 
the hungry! 


which to think 
more than one hour's 
see the difference! All 
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In H. R.'s. voice there was not the faintest trace of self- 
glorification; nor did his manner betray the slightest 
vanity. Both were calmly matter-of-fact. The bishop was 
not certain he could decide how much in the new genera- 
tion was due to youthful confidence and how much to 
assurance begotten of knowing how to get results. This 
young man might have a reason for wishing to do so 
uncommercial a thing in so modern a way. 

Doctor Phillipson did not wish to ask point-blank, but 
he did desire a direct answer to a question he did not quite 
know how to put without offending. So he looked both 
benignant and earnest as he asked: 

‘“‘And your—er—quite unemotional and sudden interest 
in this—er—affair, Mr. Rutgers 

“You mean, where do I come in?” cut in H. R. 

The bishop almost blushed. He expiained kindly: 

“Rather your motive in undertaking so difficult —— 

“Oh, yes. You mean why?” 

“Yes,” said the bishop, and looked H. R. full in the eyes. 

“ Because I desire to marry Grace Goodchild and I wish 
to be worthy of her. It is a man’s job to jolt New York 
into a spasm of practical Christianity.” 

The bishop smiled paternally. After all, this was a boy 
and his enthusiasm might make up for what his motive 
lacked in depth. 

“And besides,”’ went on H. R. in a lowered voice, “I hate 
to think that men are starving when I have enough to eat 
without earning my food.”’ He smiled shamefacedly. 

““My boy,” cried the bishop, and shook his boy’s hand 
warmly, “I’m afraid you are x 

“Don’t call me good, bishop!” 

“I was going to say great! Do you think you can do 
what you propose?” 

“TI know it!” And’ H. R. looked at Doctor Phillipson 
steadily 

The bishop looked back. He was no match for H. R. 

“*T will sign!” said the bishop. And he did! 


” 


xviii 
if R. WALKED slowly to his office. He had won and 


« spring was in the air. The sky was very blue and the 
air sparkled with sundust. Life thrilled in waves. The 
breeze sang—as it does at times in the city. It had not 
the harps of trees to strum on, but it made shift with the 
corners of the houses. Hand in hand with the breeze from 
the south came the joy of living that, after all, is merely 
the Joy ot loving 

The soui of God's beautiful world—light, heat, beauty, 


love—-percolated into the soul of Hendrik Rutgers and 
filled it—filled it full! 
It called for the one woman in songs—the same songs 


the breeze was humming. Ah, the encourage- 
ment of the wind! It bade him take her! It told him 
exactly whither the breeze was going; whither he should 
carry her in his arms. It whispered to him of the place 
where he might lay down his burden! 

He walked on, head erect, chest inflated, fists clenched. 
He would take her from the world and make her his world. 
Their world!—his and hers; his first, then hers. After 
that they would share it equally. The breeze sang on. 

As he crossed Madison Square he was made aware that 
the sparrows also had heard the song and, phonograph- 
like, were repeating it—a little shriller, but the same song. 
Ten thousand sparrows-—and each thought it was original! 
And the little pale-green leaves were nodding approval. 
And the azure smile of the sky was benignantly telling all 
creation to go ahead—as it was in the beginning; as it 
would be in the end. The beginning and the end of life 
lov e! 

He loved her! He would love her even if she were not 
the most beautiful girl in all the round world. He would 
love her if she were penniless, even if her father were his 
best friend. He loved her and he loved his love of her. Her 
eyes were two skies that smiled more bluely than God’s 
one. Her hair had the rust of gold and the dust of suns, and 
radiated light anc glints of love. From her wonderful lips 
came, in the voice of the flowers, the one command that 
he, a hater of slaves, would obey, gratefully kneeling. And 
the lips said it, flowerlike, in silence. 

She was not there to be loved, but he loved her; and 
because he loved her he loved everybody, everything 
even his fellow men. They also should love! All of them! 
Love to love and love to live! Did they? 

He looked for the first time at his fellow men on the park 
benches. He saw sodden faces, reptilelike sunning them- 
selvee-warming their skins; no more. 

They were men without money. They, therefore, were 
men without eyes, without ears, without tongues. They, 
therefore, were men without love. 

If money had not been invented there would not be great 
cities to be loveless in! But those on the park benches, 
lizardlike sunning themselves, were tramps. The pedes- 
trians had money. They, therefore, must have love. 

He looked at them and saw that what they had was 
their hands in their pockets. Doubtless it was to keep this 
money there. By so doing they did not have to sit on park 
benches and fail to see the sky and the buds, and fail to 
hear the birds and the breeze. 


“Boen if He Loves Me, 1 Can Never Marry a Man Who 
Has Made Me Feet Like a Theatrical Poster!"’ 


And yet, as he looked, he saw on their faces the same 
blindness and the same deafness. On the benches sat 
immortal souls drugged with misery. On the paths walked 
men asleep with self. He alone was alive and awake! 
The appalling solitude of a great city was all about him. 
He was the only living man in New York! . 

And Grace Goodchild was the only woman in the world! 
He loved her. He loved everybody. He wished to give— 
give—give! 

“You'll be fed!’’ he said to the park benches. 

“You'll feed ’em!”’ he told the sidewalks. 

“T’ll marry you!” he wirelessed to Grace. 

“You,” he said to all New York, “will pay for every 
bit of it!” 

He walked into his office, frowning. Andrew Barrett 
was there. 

“Come with me!” H. R. said to him, and led the way 
into the private office. 

He sat down at his desk, brushed away a lot of letters, 
and said to his aide: 

“Barrett, I’ve got a man’s job this time.” 

Sandwiching for banks that had deposits of over one 
hundred million dollars appealed to Andrew Barrett. And 
the Standard Oil and the Steel Trust, also, had possibili- 
ties. After the S. A. S. A. got those, he was ready to take 
over the business; H. R. had promised to give it to him. 

“Who is it?” he asked eagerly. 

“Grace Goodchild!” ansvvered H. R. absently. 

“Oh, I thought -" 

H. R. started. 

“What? Oh! I'm going to put New York on the map at 
one fell swoop.” 

Andrew Barrett beamed. At last, millions! All New 
York! 

H. R. looked at his lieutenant and smiled forgivingly. 
After all, it « \s not Andrew’s fault that the spring was not 
in his soul. When the world should become really civilized 
it would have six weeks every year during which no money- 
making would be permitted—a Lenten season for business. 
Meantime & man might as well be philosophical. 

“Barrett, men and women in all civilized communities 
desire three things. All of them begin with B. Can you 
guess?”’ 

“Not I!” answered Barrett diplomatically. 

There are questions the answers to which gain you mor- 
tal enmity by depriving the questioner of the greatest of all 
pleasures. 
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“Bread, Beauty and Bunko. This is not original—it is 
a fact. You satisfy all the natural wants of humanity by 
supplying these three. Now, men pay for their necessities 
with whatever coin happens to be current. Nowadays they 
will pay in money; but if you are very clever they will even 
pay in service. I have sometimes thought of a state of 
society in which payment need not be made in interchange- 
able labor units, but in the self-satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment. I have even dreamed,” he finished sternly, “of 
making goodness fashionable!” 

“Merciful heaven!”’’ exclaimed Barrett in indescrib- 
able awe. 

H. R. shook his head gloomily. 

“The trouble,” he said bitterly, “is that it is so blamed 
easy to be good. It is too obviously intelligent— too much 
the natural thing to be. Men are bad, I firmly believe, 
because badness is so roundabout and expensive. How 
else can you explainit? Society, since money was invented, 
craves for expensive things. Society is, ipso facto, expense. 
Even intelligent men confound rarity with expensiveness. 
Artificial pearls would be as fashionable as the natural if 
they were equally expensive—granted, of course, that they 
were equally beautiful.’ 

“Say, chief, I don’t get the dope about goodness 
being easy.” 

“Probably not; it is too obvious. The love of life is an 
instinct, strong and universal. Treated as a human factor, 
bravery means the ability to die fashionably. The Spartan 
mother loved her sons. She desired her sons to be natural. 
When a woman wants that, she means artificial. All fash- 
ions are necessarily artificial. Hence the Spartan mother’s 
‘With your shield or on it!’ 

“The axiom of the locality is the fashion of the place. 
When civilized man ceases to be artificial he ceases to be 
civilized. Make it the fashion to die bravely and men will 
laugh at death. Goodness is intelligent. All intelligent men 
should do three things: Be born; be good; and die. Life, 
therefore, becomes a perfect short story—it must have a 
beginning, a middle and an end. If I can make goodness 
fashionable I shall do something very easy and very diffi- 
cult. If men were not such fools it would be so restful to 
be wise.” 

“Yes, H. R.; but human nature 

“Exactly. We go against human nature always. There 
is no born cheat. God gave to men the precious gift of fear 
in order that they might overcome it. Man’s fear to-day 
is to be good. Once on a time men feared hell. It is now 
the fashion for Americans to think: ‘To hell with hell!’” 

Andrew Barrett shook his head dubiously. He was not 
really interested in abstractions, but he desired to be on 
good terms with his chief. The best way to be nice to a 
man is to put up a weak argument. He began feebly: 

“But there must be some people ——”’ 

“They are individuals. If men must live together in 
aggregations or artificial groups they must establish cer- 
tain restrictions on their individualism for the guidance of 
the individual, so long as he has neighbors. It is perfectly 
proper to be selfish if you are alone. It is stupid to be self- 
ish when you are one of a group. Therefore, my inveter- 
ately young friend and typical compatriot, we must do 
something for nothing. Tip off the papers.” 

Barrett shook his head. 

“T don’t get you,”’ he confessed sadly. 

“Few people do when you tell them they have to do 
something and not be paid for it. To-morrow and the day 
after our men must display a new sandwich for the cause 
for two hours.”” He paused; then he finished sternly: 
“Tell them I said so!”’ 

“T will,” hastily said Barrett, only too glad to shift the 
responsibility. 

“You might request the regular advertisers to pay full 
time just the same.” 

“You bet I will! And what will the boards say?” 

“Let me have your pencil,” said H. R. And he wrote: 

Next WEEK 
THE MEN WHO HAVE MADE 
NEw YORK 
THE EMPIRE CITY OF 
Gop’s OWN COUNTRY 
WILL FEED 
ALL THE HUNGRY 
Wuo HAVE No Money 
OK H. R. See, 


“There!” said H. R. 

Andrew Barrett read it. 

“If it was anybody else —"’ he muttered. 

“Convey to your reporter friends that this is the biggest 
story of the year. Say that you will endeavor to obtain 
permission to make public the details and the names. 
Particularly impress on them that it is a secret!” 

“T’ll impress that on them, all right,” promised Barrett 
with profound sincerity. It is really pleasant not to have 
to lie. 

H. R. rose and said: 

“TI must get the other names. I have begun with the 
bishop.” And he showed Barrett the signature of Doctor 
Phillipson. 

“Why his?” asked Barrett. 
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“T expect him to officiate at my wedding. Also, he is a 
conservative and Wall Street is for him, strong. Don’t you 
see? Get the sandwiches ready.” 

H. R. no longer bothered with details. He had discov- 
ered that by resolutely expecting people to do things, peo- 
ple did them. Every eight hundred and thirty-one years a 
man is born who can throw on his fellow men the yoke of 
responsibility so that it stays put. 

He decided that it would look well in print to play up 
the nonsectarianism of the affair. He would, therefore, 
have the prominent people meet in the Granite Presby- 
terian Church, attracting the Presbyterians, who otherwise 
might have objected to Bishop Phillipson’s leadership; but 
the meeting would be presided over by Bishop Barrows, a 
Methodist. Bishop Phillipson would agree to this. Did 
not his name come first in the stirring call to the metropolis? 

Of course, however, to give the project an attractive 
and, indeed, a compelling interest, he would resort to the 
great American worship of bulk. It must be big. It must 
be the biggest ever! 

xIx 

R. HAD no trouble in getting the other names. The 
e bankers were easy. He told each that the cash was 
to be handled by a committee of bankers, thereby insuring 
efficient management. If Jones, of the small Nineteenth 
Century National, signed, Dawson, of the big Metropolitan, 
must do likewise or be convicted of lack of sympathy with 
a popular cause. The Dawson Party, comprising, as it did, 
the richest men in the world, needed popularity, heaven 
knew! He also told the bankers they would not have to 
pay out anything. It won them. He clinched it by com- 

paring charity to the income tax. Yes; he did! 

“Nobody,” he argued, “objects to an income tax that 
embraces everybody! The great good of such a tax is to 
make every man wish to see to it that the money he pays 
is properly spent by the government; to make each man 
feel that his duty is to support the government, and to see 
that the government's business is conducted efficiently. 
The income tax should lead to more intelligent citizenship, 
to a business administration.” 

Each banker agreed heartily to that. 

“The same with charity; compel everybody to be chari- 
table—the clerk equally with the president. The burden 
should not fall on the rich, but onthe many. 
All New Yorkers will learn to be helpful to 
all who need help, and nobody will be al- 
lowed to give more than anybody else 
Just sign here, will you, please? Charity 
can be made intelligent by the process of 
distribution. Thank you!” 

The other signatures were equally easy 
to get. 

“The reporters will be present at the 
meeting. They may not stay until the 
very end. Confound ’em,” said H. R. 
with passionate fervor, “you can’t keep 
‘em away! All they want is an advance 
copy of the speeches and the names of the 
people in the first three rows. The meet- 
ing begins at eight-thirty sharp.” 

He did not urge a single signer to at- 
tend; but at eight-twenty every seat in 
the Granite Presbyterian Church was 
filled by prominent people who hated re- 
porters and their loathsome prying into a 
man’s private affairs. 

It was a distinguished gathering in- 
deed. H. R. had picked out nobody whose 
name was not familiar to readers of news- 
paper advertisements, society news and 
government anticorperation suits. Entire 
pews were filled with success in art, lit- 
erature, science, commerce, finance and 
Christianity. 

On the platform were seated four bank 
presidents, four bishops, four merchants, 
four social leaders, four great writers, four 
great editors, four great painters, four great 
landlords, four great statesmen— in short, 
four great everything. 

H. R. rose and said: 

“Before introducing the chairman, I 
desire the uninvited to retire instantly. 
The invitations were sent exclusively to 
the men who have made New York what 
it is!” 

Would you believe it?) Not one man re- 
tired! And they all knew what New York 
was too! They thought New York was 
something to be proud of. 

“Those who do not rightfully belong 
here will retire!’’ repeated H. R., so threat- 
eningly that each man instantly sweated 
mucilage and remained stuck to his seat. 
“I present our temporary chairman, 
Bishop Barrows.” 

“The meeting will come to order,” said 
the bishop. 
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Profound silence reigned. This so flabbergasted the rev 
erend chairman, who was accustomed to addressing reli 
gious gatherings in New York, that he fidgeted. Then he 
offered a prayer. When he had finished, and the audience 
had drawn the customary long breath that follows the 
Amen, the chairman hesitated. 

“T'll tell ‘em, if you wish,” whispered H. R. Then, 
exactly as though the bishop had acquiesced, he said: 
“Very well, bishop. Just tell ’em that I will tell ‘em why 
we are here.’ 

The bishop repeated hypnotically: 

“Mr. Rutgers will tell you why we are here.” 

H. R. bowed to him and to the congregation. The 
reporters woke up. Here was something better than ora- 
tory or facts—news'! This explains why the newspapers 
give more space to those who speak than to what is said. 

“Fellow New Yorkers: In common with all of you, I 
acknowledge before the entire world that ours is a great 
city.” 

Every listener felt that the census had grievously under- 
stated the greatness of New York. Voice inflection is a 
wonderful thing. 

““We have been accused of provincialism. They tell us 
we don’t care for the rest of the country. That is not true. 
We do care. We ought to—we own it! 

“We supply to the rest of the country the money to be 
prosperous with, the paintings to be artistic with, the mag 
azines to be cultivated with, the gowns to be beautiful 
with, and a place to spend money in unsurpassed in the 
world. We have built the best hotels in the universe 
expressly to accommodate the people that hate New York. 
This is the soul of hospitality. 

“New York leads. Other cities copy our clothes, our 
dances, our financiering, our barbers, our sandwiches and 
the uniform of our street cleaners. What is more impor 
tant, however, is that our superiority is not only acknowl- 
edged but resented. 

“We have decided to do something that never before 
been attempted. Let other cities copy us if they wish 
We are going to feed all the hungry who have no money! 
We are going to do it on the New York plan— completely, 
intelligently, efficiently and, above everything, pictur- 
esquely. You have seen the Sandwich Announcements?” 
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“But the Greatest of These is Charity!" 









They had 
and all New York had talked about them, because the 
announcements had taken on the aspect of a puzzle. Th« 


For two days 


all New York had seen them 


answer was now expected. On vaudevi 
\ 


stages shit N 


stars were volunteering humorous solutions through their 





noses, 

“We propose to do it by means of improved tickets 
No man shall buy more than one. The millionaire and the 
school-teacher, the milliner and the janitress, the merchant 
and the mutt— all will help. And all will help equally, in 
order that each may benefit his soul in like degree without 


injury to any poct etbook. And, gentle men, we are going 
to do it in an entirely new way!” 

Nove Ity ! Oh, New York! 

Nobody will be allowed to buy more than one ticket 
The price will be twenty-five cents. That sum wil! buy one 
ideal meal. The ticket will not only entitle the holder 
thereof to admission to Madison Square Garden but it will 
also carry a coupon worth ten thousand dollars in cash !”’ 

He paused. The assemblage went pale Hands were 
seen hastily buttoning up coats 

“I personally will give the money,” said H. R. sternly 
A great sigh of relief soughed its way himward The meal 
will be a revelation to those who talk about the high cost of 
living, and will show the advantage of being permitted to 
do business in a large way without ill-advised interference 
from a grandfatherly government. It thus will have an 
important bearing on current legislation 

“Each ticket buyer will see, with hi: own eyes, the entire 
journey of the quarter from the pocket to the empty 
stomach Also, the coupon attached to every ticket, 
worth ten thousand dollars in cash, will be a reward 
not of charity alone but of the combination of charity and 
brains.” 

The audience fidgeted. They did not believe it; but 
anyhow, it was the orator’s own money 

“There will be,” pursued H. R. accusingly no waste 
no scientific unchristianity; no half-baked philanthropy; 
no nonsense. On one day next week the sun will set on 
our city, and not one man, woman or child will go to bed 
hungry. All the hungry who have no money sha!! be fed 
As for the coupon, I myself have already contributed the 
necessary funds to take care of that 

“It has never been attempted. I real 
ize that we cannot go against the law of 
demand and supply—we cannot make 
lazy men prosperous or put in brains 
where they were left out by a wise Provi 
dence; but we are going to abolish hunger 
for one day, and then see what we can do 
to make conditions improve permanently 
And the burden will be shared alike by 
all — nobody to give more than twenty-five 
cents.” 

A look of resolution came over the 
faces of the entire audience. It was an 
experiment worth trying. 
added H. R 
“we are going to give the lie to the en 
vious outsiders who tell you that New 
York is heartless.” 

A storm of applause burst from the 
audience. H.R. held up a hand 

“In giving, it 


“Gentlemen,” sternly 


s always wise to know 


to whom you are giving. The Society of 
American Sandwich Artists, with the aid 
of those who have made New York what 
it is, pledges itself to see to it that the 
meals find the proper men. There is no 
such thing as scientific charity, any more 
than there is unscientific povert No 
body hates to give, but everybody wishes 
to give wisely. I guarantee that nobody 
who has money with which to buy food 
will be fed at our expense. I guarante: 
this!" 

“How?” burst from three hundred and 
eighteen throats 

“That is our secret I may add that 
the coupon, worth exac tly ten thousand 
dollars in cash, is not a lottery scheme 
Gentlemen, I count on y 
I thank you.” 

He bowed, modestly Leppe d baci and 
nodded to Bishop Barrow 

“Adjourn!” he whispered 

“1 havea few ” began Doctor Bar 
rows protestingly 


our coOperation 


Adjourn! The reporters will print 
them from your manuscript.” 
*But 
H. R. took out his handkerchief and 
wiped his cool, unfevered brow He had 


foreseen the chairmain’s peect Max 
Onthemaker, who had been waiting for 
the signal, jumped to his feet and yelled 


"a move Wwe adjourn 


Continued on Page 38 
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The Cause of War 


“IMMHE first fifteen years of the present century exhibit an 

unwonted stir among many millions of men,”’ wrote 
Tolstoy, in War and Peace, “They are seen to quit their 
avocations; to rush from one side of Europe to the other; 
to plunder and kill each other; to triumph for a while, and 
then, in their turn, be beaten. During this period the 
course of daily life undergoes a complete change, until 
suddenly this ferment, which at one time seemed as if it 
must go on increasing, utterly subsides. What was the 
cause of this phenomenon? What laws did it follow? By 
way of reply, historians narrate the deeds or report the 
speeches of a few score men in a building at Paris, to which 
they give the name of the Revolution. They next give us 
an elaborate biography of Napoleon Bonaparte, and of 
certain other persons who became his friends or his foes. 
They tell us of the influence these persons exercised on one 
another; and they say: ‘These were the causes of the 
phenomenon; these were its laws.’ But reason refuses to 
accept such an explanation, because the cause is clearly 
inadequate to the effect. It is the sum of human energy 
which produced the Revolution and Napoleon, and it was 
that which maintained them and overthrew them.” 

So, to tell what the Kaiser did, or what a few persons 
in Vienna, Petrograd, London and Paris did—or to take 
the entire contents of all the white, green, blue, yellow, 
gray and green books—oes only a little way in explaining 
the causes of this war. The war is a product of the sum of 
human energy in Europe. This little particular act or that 
one may have applied the spark to the powder; but all 
Europe had been industriously manufacturing the powder 
for many years. All Europe had thought war. The com- 
petitive arming— with the ridiculous pretext, which really 
deceived nobody, that thereby peace was to be main- 
tained—the continual stirring of international jealousy 
and suspicion, made war not only possible but imminently 
probable. 

The war was an output of Europe's mind. If itis followed 
by enduring peace it will be because Europe gets a different 
mind. That we have maintained peace the last eighteen 
months is a reflection of the national mind. 


Wealth of the Nation 


RECENT Census report puts national wealth in 1912 

at a hundred and eighty-seven billion dollars, against 
a hundred and seven billions in 1904. On paper, then, the 
accretion of national wealth in eight years amounted to 
eighty billion dollars, or almost as much as the total 
accumulation of wealth from the settlement of the country 
up to 1900. To put it in another way, national wealth 
accumulated in the last eight years at the rate of ten 
billion dollars a year, whereas from 1890 to 1900 it accu- 
mulated at the rate of only two and a third billion dollars 
a year. 

Now everybody knows that production minus consump- 
tion leaves no such yearly balance as ten billion dollars. 
The people of the United States collectively have fallen 
vastly short of saving eighty billion dollars out of their 
income in eight years. ‘Turning to the detailed inventory 


of national wealth, the first item is real estate, valued at a 
hundred and ten billion dollars. This is just about the 
same real estate that we had in 1904. It has been improved 
since then to but a comparatively slight extent. 

For example, the area of improved farm lands from 1900 
to 1910 increased only fifteen per cent; but the total value 
of farm lands increased a hundred and eighteen per cent. 
Just about the same real estate that we had in 1904 was 
valued in 1912 at a far higher figure, and this increase in 
value was out of all proportion to the increase in pro- 
ductivity. In good part it was a product of higher prices 
for farm output. Thus, production of cereals from 1899 to 
1909 increased less than two per cent, but value increased 
nearly eighty per cent. Again, value of urban real estate 
increased enormously from 1904 to 1912. The same city 
lots, with the same improvements, were set down at a 
much higher figure. 

Marking up the value of the same real estate—having 
pretty much the same actual utility as in 1904—accounts 
for a large part of the increase in national wealth from 
1904 to 1912. To divide that sort of increased wealth by 
the number of inhabitants, and so get an increase for each 
person of six hundred and forty-seven dollars in eight 
years, obviously means nothing. 

New York—to illustrate—heads the list of states with 
total wealth of twenty-five billion dollars; but nearly 
eight billions of this is New York City real estate. Dividing 
that by the number of inhabitants is merely a sort of 
grim statistical joke. 


Reasonable Wages 


IX ONE of his few economic discussions Lincoln said that 
labor came before capital and created capital, and so 
was entitled to first consideration. But it cannot get first 
consideration. 

Most businesses, as a primary condition of their exist- 
ence, must pay a living wage to the capital employed in 
them; but some businesses can exist indefinitely without 
paying a living wage to the labor employed. There are 
exceptions, but, as a rule, you can say of any business 
that, unless it pays four per cent or better on the capital 
invested, it is only a questicn of time until it goes out of 
existence; yet it may continue indefinitely without paying 
labor the cost of maintaining and replacing itself. 

The fact that capital must be reasonably compensated 
or it will withdraw is so much a matter of common knowl- 
edge that employers naturally regard as unreasonable 
any wage demand that trenches on a satisfactory return 
to capital. But from a laborer’s point of view a reasonable 
wage is one that will meet his reasonable wants, and it is 
no more unreasonable for him to want roast beef than for 
his employer to want it. Both sides use arithmetic to 
demonstrate the reasonableness of their wage ideas. The 
employer may show that he cannot afford to pay more 
and the workman show equally that he cannot afford to 
take less. 

Most wage disputes turn on the reasonableness of the 
scale, as though the problem involved were one that could 
be solved by logic and mathematics; but each side works 
the problem with a different divisor. The reasons that 
convince one side have no sanction on the other. When 
one side’s reasons do not apply on the other side there is 
little point in talking about reasonableness. 


The Bookless Town 


E HAVE formed a suspicion that the first step in 

selling more of anything is to make more people 
aware you have the thing to sell. We recommend the sus- 
picion to book publishers, who have again been debating 
their ever-standing problem: How to sell more books! 
In the area inhabited by at least half the population of the 
United States, books, practically speaking, are not for 
sale. 

Take the town that falls just below the line on which the 
Census divides rural from urban population—the town, 
that is, of twenty-four hundred inhabitants. On Main 
Street there are quite sure to be two or three shops where 
you may readily find out what phonograph records have 
been issued in the last six months or the last six years. 
There will probably be window placards inviting atten- 
tion to some of the issues, but there will be no shop where 
you can gather an intelligent notion of what books have 
been issued in the last six months or the last year; in fact, 
in a town ten times that size you will not find one book 
out of ten that has come off the press in the last year. 

In either town, if you have the title of a book you want 
and the name of the publisher, you will probably ciscover 
somebody who will search through a catalogue to get the 
price and order the volume for you; but that is no way to 
sell books. It is as much in the nature of a book buyer as 
of a female shopper to delight in browsing round. 

Of course it is impracticable to put a stock of books in 
every country town; but we should like to see a dozen 
publishers codéperate for the purpose of setting up a stall 
say, in the corner of the drug store—where convenient 
catalogues would describe their books with sufficient 
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amplitude and accuracy to give the browser a fair notion 
of their contents. The describing would have to be done 
by a nonpartisan critic who could be depended on not to 
say that each volume was the most learned, eloquent and 
important ever issued. 


Buying on Credit 


UROPEAN credit is now at the greatest discount ever 
4 known in this country. A cash credit of four dollars 
and eighty-seven cents in London is worth only four dol- 
lars and seventy-eight cents in New York, and by paying 
down the equivalent of five francs and seventeen centimes 
in New York you can get a cash credit of five franes and 
forty-three centimes in Paris—though a foreign-exchange 
expert, accustomed to figure with the point of a fine needle, 
would shudder at these rough approximations. 

Berlin exchange is nearer par, because Germany is buy- 
ing little from us; but London and Paris are deeply in debt 
to us on current account, because England and France are 
buying great quantities of American goods, though selling 
us comparatively little. Actually they cannot pay the bill. 
We must sell them the goods on credit in one form or 
another. 

The four dollars and eighty-seven cents and the five 
francs and forty-three centimes are cash in London and 
Paris, available at par to meet any sort of obligation, to 
buy any sort of goods, or—in London at least—immedi- 
ately convertible into gold. You could pay four hundred 
and seventy-eight dollars in New York for a piece of paper, 
mail it to London, have it changed into four hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars in gold and the gold sent back to New 
York. On a large scale the operation would yield a hand- 
some profit. Yet nobody is doing it, because the compara- 
tively few persons who are in a position to carry out such 
transactions on a large scale realize that to drain London 
of gold would cause disorders there that would react on us. 

It is essentially just the situation that a country mer- 
chant faces when a farmer who is a good customer and 
solvent cannot, for the time being, pay his bill. The mer- 
chant may sue him and attach his horses; but, as he 
believes the farmer is ‘‘ good,” the best policy is to extend 
the credit. 


The Skyscraper Problem 


N SOME respects the social sense is much better devel- 

oped in Europe than in the United States. For example, 
Europe will have no skyscrapers. In London the height of 
business buildings is limited to eighty feet; in Berlin to 
seventy-two feet; in Paris to sixty-five feet. 

The American attitude has been that, broadly speaking, 
what a man built on his own lot was nobody else’s business. 
But it is somebody else’s business, because a skyscraper, as 
a matter of fact, subsists not on the plot of ground it cov- 
ers, but on the light and air above adjacent plots. This 
has been painfully demonstrated in New York, where sky- 
scrapers of a dozen or fifteen years ago he ve been blanketed 
and half ruined by newer and taller neighbors. 

A writer in the Journal of Political Economy some 
time ago cited the case of the Equitable Building, on lower 
Broadway. Replacing a low building with one thirty-six 
stories high is said to have depreciated the rental value of 
adjoining property at least thirty per cent. It was pro- 
posed that the city, or owners of adjoining property, buy 
the site and make a park of it; but the ground—a little 
over one acre in extent—was valued at twelve million dol- 
lars; precisely because, by putting a huge skyscraper on it 
and sequestrating the neighboring light and air, a great 
rental value might be extracted from it. 

The writer referred to suggests, not absolute prohibition 
of tall buildings, but a graduated tax on them—the lower 
part, corresponding to a normal use of the lot, taking the 
regular tax rate; the next section, involving some en- 
croachment on neighboring light, taking a somewhat 
higher rate; and the next a still higher one. 


Theyre All for Peace 


APOLEON, commenting at St. Helena on the benevo- 
lent enterprise in which he expended two or three 
hundred thousand lives, said: 

“The war with Russia ought to have been the most 

popular war of modern times. It was on the side of good 
sense and sound interests of the peace and security of 
Europe. It was purely pacificatory and conservative. 
In this way Europe would soon have been but one people; 
and every one, travel where he might, would have still been 
in the common fatherland. I should have insisted on all 
the navigable rivers being free to all, on common rights in 
all seas, and on the great standing armies being reduced 
merely to an efficient guard for the various sovereigns. . . . 
Then my leisure and old age would have been dedicated 
to making a tour with the Empress, driving our own horses 
and taking our time like a country -cuple, visiting all the 
nooks of Eurone.” 

They all want peace; but some of them would achieve it 
by most extraordinary methods. 
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OW will the war end? Which side will win? 
Those are the questions most Americans are 
asking. Amid the crash of the most gigan- 

tic conflict of all history we quite naturally take no 
time to sound the deep causes of this tremendous 
struggle of peoples; and it is not unreasonable that, in the 
hurry of our daily lives, we should be content with a hasty 
judgment formed from first reports and newspaper head- 
lines. So the common query is: Which side will come out 
ontop? And this is answered according to the sympathies 
of the questioner. 

The impartial student of conditions, however, who has 
been in three of the warring countries and in two adjoining 
neutral nations, will venture no prediction as to which 
side is to be successful, or as to how long the war will last. 
It may possibly collapse as suddenly as it began, and in two 
or three months we may witness the peace congress in 
session; or it may run on for two or three, or even four 
years. Some well-informed men and careful thinkers in 
the countries 2t war believe that it will continue for a very 
long time. There are those, and they are among the 
ripest scholars and weightiest minds in Europe, who look 
for a series of wars. 

Nor will the investigator on the ground hazard a prophecy 
as to the war’s outcome in the sense of which side will 
triumph; he finds so many conditions that prevent definite 
judgment and make a hasty conclusion ridiculous. He 
feels that, at the present time, the winner cannot be named 
with certainty. One product of the war, however, is being 
forecast by uniform events that have happened and are 
happening among the belligerent peoples. To bring this 
before the American mind is the purpose of this article. 

What is here written is merely a report of actual condi- 
tions and of tendencies so plain and powerful that they 
are noted by those in the warring countries who are most 
unsympathetic with them. Nothing is here stated that the 
most conservative mind ir Europe does not assert to be 
the possible and eyen the probable social and economic 
fruits of the war. 


The Dawn of a New Democracy 


HE reader will seriously underestimate the movement 

of which this article gives examples if he thinks these 
lines are in any sense the reflection of the writer’s opinion 
and desire; for no judgment is ventured as to whether what 
is happening and is likely to happen is right or wrong, or will 
affect mankind well or ill. The purpose of this article is 
simply to lay before the American people what already has 
been done in the countries at war, and what the wisest of 
Europe think will follow—some with terrified reluctance 
and some with eager welcome. 

Each step in the neutral investigator's study leads to the 
conclusion that one consequence of the war is reasonably 
probable. No matter which side is triumphant, it is not 
unlikely that the world will behold in the countries at 
war—and, indeed, in al! European countries except Rus- 
sia—an immeasurable advance of democracy, expressed in 
terms of collectivism. Russia is excepted because of the 
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nature of her culture, her peculiar mission, and the still 
comparatively uneducated state of her masses. Even 
Russia may be affected by the popular upheaval; but no 
one can predict this with any such likelihood as marks 
England, Germany and France. 

Russia’s destiny, speaking by and large, would seem to 
be toward the East. Her peculiar culture is a curious yet 
not inharmonious blending of Oriental and Occidental 
tendencies and habits of thought. She is a mingling of 
Eastern and Western civilizations. The Asiatic element in 
her history and development leads rather to the evolution 
of the social ideal by and through autocratic direction than 
democratic initiative; and yet in local matters the Russian 
people are self-governing to a degree, the Russian mir 
being more democratic than was the New England town 
meeting. The Russian psychology is not comprehended by 
Western nations and not even apprehended by Americans. 

Russia is peculiar to herself—sufficient unto herself. In 
religion she is Holy Russia. In ideals she is Slav Russia. In 
language she is Russia the Unique. In population she 
is Russia the Cosmopolitan. In destiny she is Russia the 
Unknown. But always she is Russia the Militant. All 
these things are said, not in disparagement of that great 
empire or its wonderful people, but only to differentiate 
it and them from the other peoples and countries of Europe 
It may be that the unfolding centuries will show Russia as 
carrying out the purposes of Providence, and so bearing 
blessings to ends of the earth that other peoples, at present 
more developed, could not reach 

As to the other warring countries, however, no such 
reservation is necessary. In all of them democratic ad- 
vance is under way already, and this fact is admitted by 
everybody. 

One who has stood within the circle of fire has seen many 
cherished ideas shrivel to nothingness, and favorite phrases 
have disappeared like tissue paper in an ardent furnace 
One of these is that this war is a contest between absolut- 
ism and democracy. To the impartial observer on the 
ground this generalization appears erroneous On the 
contrary, it would seem that the mutual ideal, allied with 
a rational individualism, is the power that will really tri- 
umph and already is winning on every French, German and 
English battlefield. 

Instead of the world’s witnessing a combat between 
despotism and liberty, the facts indicate that, regardless 
of the laurels, democratic collectivism is being forged in the 
warring countries, by the titanic blows of Armageddon, 
more quickly and more firmly than decades of peace have 
done. It is not extravagant to say time may show that 
the war marked the passing of an old economic dispensa- 
tion and the coming of a new social and industrial period. 

Just as the Napoleonic wars saw ancient political sys- 
tems disappear in flame and blood, so the present conflict 
may be the labor pains of a new economic and governmental 
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era for Occidental peoples. Indeed, if only the laws 
already passed and the measures already adopted 
remain in operation after Peace stills the cannon 
and sheathes the sword, Western Europe will have 
undergone a revolution in that regard; for stern 
necessity has forced the practical application of so many 
hitherto unaccepted theories that almost it may be said 
the principle of collectivism is conducting the war 

It was natural for Germany to take the lead in this, since 
long ago she made notable progress in this direction, with 
her system of old-age pensions, industrial insurance, trust 
management, and the like. In Germany the Social Demo 
cratic party was and is more compact In its orga! 
larger in its numbers and more practical in its demands 
than in any other country. 


ization, 





German Emergency Acts 


So IT surprised nobody when, at the outbreak of the war, 
J a law was passed fixing maximum prices on the neces 
saries of life. Then came a measure providing for the care 
of women of the working classes during the childbirth period 
The next step in this class of legislation authorized the 
government to take over basic foodstuffs—paying the 
owners the maximum price therefor—and to distribute 
the product equally among all the people at the lowest 
possible cost, in no case exceeding the maximum pric« 
Thus the cornering of life’s necessities by speculators 
was effectually prevented. Thus, too, that misery and 
want which the birth of children so often brings to the 
families of workingmen, on the one hand, and the enfeeble 
ment of the child, on the other hand, were overcome. I 
short, economic equality was thus perceptibly advanced 
and the chasm between wealth and poverty spanned for 
the moment, narrow and feeble as the bridge may be 
Such are examples of some of the laws and of their effect 


which the war already has written on the statute books of 


Germany. Others may be and probably will be enacted 
A bill is pending providing for insuring against nonemploy 
ment, during the period of enforced idleness, the man who 


is able and willing to work but can get no work to do; and 
probably it will be passed if necessary 
In France the same tendency is obs 





France has enacted little of such legislatior Yet in France 
the Prime Minister, Viviani, isa Socialist, the most eloquent 
orator in that party since the assassination of Jaure nd 
the Secretary of War, Millerand, a man of distinguishe 
ability, has been counted a Socialist, though now he is co 
sidered a “* Moderate”’—that is, a Conservative-Radical 
Though few laws have been passed such as Gern 
promptly enacted, yet much the same results have beer 
achieved. Just how this happens to be the case is difficult 


to explair 

Persons who have lived in France for many years, and 
whose business it is to study French conditions, assert that 
the government at present is a military dictatorshi; | 
the forms of a parliamentary government and a responsible 
ministry A plausible explanation of French political 
phenomena at the present moment is the willingness of 
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the French people to do and submit to anything that will 
bring victory, on the one hand, and their reluctance to 
part, in so formal a way as by a written law, with their indi- 
vidualistic ideal, on the other hand. But the upshot of it 
all is that txe same tendency is conspicuous in France. 

In England the Defense of the Realm Act, passed at 
the outbreak of the war, gave the government sweeping 
power; and under it the national authorities at once took 
charge of the railroads. For various reasons the factories 
of this greatest manufacturing nation on earth did not meet 
promptly and abundantly the nation’s emergency in pro- 
ducing war materials; and a large number of British 
employees did not respond to the needs of the time in 
length of their working hours, application to their tasks, or 
even willingness to de urgent labor. 

So, after seven moriths of war, conditions forced Parlia- 
ment to enact a law giving the government power to com- 
mandeer the whole manufacturing and transportation 
industry of the United Kingdom—every factory, every dock, 
every shipyard, every acre of vacant ground. The British 
press at once declared that in passing this statute Parlia- 
ment had taken a revolutionary step—some papers bluntly 
asserted that the commandeering law is State socialism. 
Under it the whole industry of the British Islands may be 
turned from private profit to public service, with com- 
pensation by the state. 

The fact that in France and Germany the prices of food 
and fuel had been kept within reach of the masses, while in 
England these necessaries of life had risen until they were 
almost if not quite beyond the touch of the chilled and 
unnourished hands of the poor; the assertion by 
the masses of the needy that individuals and pri- 
vate concerns were making enormous profits by 
cornering supplies and raising prices, which in 
some few cases may lhave been true; and finally 
the passage of the commandeering bill—all com- 
bined to give body and force to a popular demand 
that the principles of this measure should be ap- 
plied to food and fuel for the provisioning of the 
people at home, as well as to the production of war 
material for the equipment of armies in the field. 

This demand is so strong, the arguments for it so 
potent, that if war long continues it is not impossi- 
ble that the government will be forced to meet it 
by taking measures similar to those long since 
adopted in Germany. As a part of this movement 
the proposal is making headway that agriculture 
should be nationalized, just as manufacture already 
has been nationalized for war purposes. Careful 
observers have thought there are indications that 
this factor in England is silently working for peace; 
they say the conservative classes think they see 
socialism ahead of them if war goes on a long time. 


for the common good. They are fruits of the community 
spirit quickly ripened by the heated atmosphere of war. 

At the very outset German workingmen threw them- 
selves into the conflict with immense enthusiasm, and have 
done, are doing and will do a large part of the fighting; in 
fact, German scholars, Socialists and business men say that 
Germany could not have waged war as she has done with- 
out the hearty and whole-souled support of German labor- 
ers. Dr. Albert Sudekum, leader of the German Social 
Democratic Party, asserted that more than fifteen hundred 
thousand German Socialists are at the front, many of 
whom are volunteers. The capitalist is fighting side by 
side with the employee; man of learning and distinction 
is trench companion of the farmer. 

So, when the war is over the views of Germany’s Social 
Democratic Party will receive from other classes a respect- 
ful consideration not hitherto accorded such men in any 
country. There will be no light and hasty repeal of laws 
without their consent. And their proposals will be 
examined with patient and considerate thoughtfulness; 
for to their former arguments they then will be able to add 
the convincing one that their theories have been tested, 
accompanied by the persuasive influence of the crimson 
sacrifice they have made without stint on the altar of patri- 
otism. Unless present appearances are utterly deceptive 
and wartime sentiment a mere transient emotion, the 
careful student of conditions in Germany cannot but con- 
clude that what is here set down is well recognized by all. 

Nor can there be much question that there will be a 
redistribution of legislative power, to the end that the will 
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to work for the country and the government must care for 
me while I am doing it. But I am not willing to starve; 
I am not willing to see my wife and children perish from 
hunger and cold. If the nation could feed, clothe and pay 
me for the destructive work I did for it in time of war, why 
can it not pay, feed and clothe me for the constructive 
work I am anxious to do for it in time of peace?” 

May not such things be said by those who return from 
the fields of blood and find themselves destitute and with- 
out employment or the reasonable hope of it? May not 
such things be said? They are being said right now by 
those who have not gone to the front. 

Of course such demands will not be granted; but there 
can be little doubt that important social developments will 
grow out of them, for the United Kingdom even now, 
March, 1915, is seething with social and industrial unrest. 
Is it unreasonable to surmise that agitation will be kindled 
to a fervid heat when peace adds to it the fuel of hundreds 
of thousands of idle men who feel that they have offered 
their lives for their country? 

There is one outlet for this mass of probable discontent; 
and to this the more optimistic English thinkers look 
with hope and confidence. Such men believe that the dis- 
banding of the army will be followed by a large emigration 
of discharged soldiers and their families to Canada and 
Australia. 

This forecast is not without reason. Canada’s admirable 
immigration propaganda will make strong efforts to get 
just such immigrants. Canada’s immigration policy and 
laws, which are the hest the world ever has seen and the 

best administered, have sought, with discrimi- 
nating care, immigrants from carefully selected 
portions of Europe, high preference being given to 
those from the British Isles. 

The unemployment of labor is not the only or 
even the largest factor making for the advance of 
democracy among the British people. There is 
another and more important one. It is spiritual 
and intangible. Notwithstanding the technical 
liberty and legal equality of rights prevailing in 
the British Islands, the social strata are as dis- 
tinctly and clearly marked as though fixed by law. 
The war is breaking this up. 


The Trend Toward Democracy 


RITISH farmer, laborer and clerk will return 
across the Channel appareled with a new dig- 
nity. That they will make this manifest in political 
affairs would seem to be only human nature. 
If it is asked why this will be more true to-day 
than in the period of Great Britain’s former wars, 
the answer is: First, that she never in her history 





The Swift Strides of Socialism 


ANY Americans will assume, of course, that all 

these war measures will be repealed when the 
grave occasion which forced their enactment no 
longer exists; but this is by no means certain. 
Government monopoly of foodstuffs probably will 
be done away with in Germany; but maximum 
prices will be discontinued only where it is clear that 
the common welfare and the rebuilding of German 
business do not require them. It is likely that in 
Germany the other war measures will remain. As 
everybody knows, the government has owned and 
operated the railroads for many years in that 
country, and many other measures of state helpfulness 
have long been on the statute books. 

Very conservative, level-headed English business men 
are inclined to think that government management of 
British railroads will not be relinquished; and the great 
mass of British workingmen are positive that this form of 
transportation management has come to stay. Though, 
of course, government control of industrial plants will not 
be kept up in England, yet there is reason to believe that 
the principle of public control of great business concerns 
will be retained to an extent which few would have ven- 
tured to prophesy a year ago. 

Also, the movement for national regulation of the prices 
of basic life necessities has had a tremendous impetus and 
will not wholly recede with the coming of peace; in fact 
the most thoughtful and moderate-minded men of all parties 
agree that the social ideal and idea have made gigantic 
strides since the war began. 

“If the war should go on for a year longer the return of 
peace will bring an entire reconstruction of English politi- 
cal parties,” said one of ‘he most eminent and reliable 
of contemporary British statesmen. ‘The Conservative 
Party of a year ago will have moved up to where the Lib- 
eral Party then steod; and the Liberal Party of yesterday 
will become the Conservative Party of to-morrow. The 
Liberal Party of the future will be distinctly socialistic.” 

The laws actually passed in the countries at war—and 
others may be passed —were and will be, of course, forced 
by a common emergency; but the principle that runs 
through all of them is government controi of fundamentals 
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of German voters will be more potent in Germany’s law- 
making bodies. It will not be surprising if the Imperial 
Constitution is amended; and even conservative German 
business men, well versed in Germany’s political, social 
and economicsystem, will not besurprised if the Bundesrath 
is considerably changed. 

In England, where government control and social reform 
have made no such progress as in Germany, the advance of 
democratic collectivism will be more startling and dramatic 
than in the latter country. Great Britain already has a 
great army of volunteers. Scores of thousands of these left 
their jobs to serve the state; scores of thousands of others 
were unemployed when they enlisted. 

When the army is disbanded, what will become of the 
soldier who had a job at the time he enlisted when he goes 
back and finds his place filled? And it will be filled; for 
it must be remembered that there are more laborers in 
England than there arc joss, and thei the immense major- 
ity of British wozkingmen have not gone to the front. 

Will the returned workingman be given his old place? 
If so, what will the man do who finds himself thus thrust 
out of emrioyment? 

And what of the multitude of British volunteers who 
had no jobs and come back to enforced idleness and pov- 
erty? They have been paid, fed, clothed and cared for 
during the war. When they lay aside their uniforras and 
hand their rifles over to the government, may they not say 
something like this: 

“T was willing to fight for the country and the govern- 
ment cared for me while I was doing it; now I am willing 


put into the field any number to compare with the 
numbers she has enlisted in the present war; sec- 
ond, that most of her conflicts since the Napoleonic 
wars have been fought by her professional army; 
and third, that since the Napoleonic period dem- 
ocratic ideas have been sown thickly among the 
masses of the people, and that now war is ripening 
them into a fruitage not only of laws but of spirit, 
character and conduct. 

In Germany this democratic spirit was manifest 
at the very beginning. It was illustrated in dra- 
matic fashion by the throngs of men not called to 
the colors who demanded to be taken. When the 
war has passed into history this neglected but 
picturesque and meaningful circumstance will 
make a thrilling chapter in the history of this greatest 
of all wars. 

The democratic spirit in Germany was quickly voiced 
from trench, battery pit and battlefield. Uncountable 
letters from soldiers at the front expressed it; and a mul- 
titude of verses written by all sorts and conditions of men, 
from blacksmith and bricklayer to scientist and writer, gave 
verbal form to the German poetic instinct. For example, 
consider the following lines of a German war poem: 


The same coat, and our rights the same, 
Comrades—forgotten rank and name 
The same wage and the same bread, 
In sleep and death the selfsame bed 

For one as for the other. 


Men in England who are looking ahead understand this 
change the war is working on individual character. That 
brilliant journalist, A. G. Gardiner, in an essay printed in 
the London News and Leader of February twenty-seventh, 
remarkable for its breadth, foresight and power, declares 
that: 


“Whatever the result, the world that will emerge when 
the deluge of blood has subsided will be a world that will 
be new and strange. There will be a chasm between us and 
our past unlike anything else in history. It will be as 
though generations of normal change have been swallowed 
up in the abyss. 

“The old landmarks will have gone; the things that 
used to seem important will have become negligible; social 
relationships will have been transformed; ideas that were 
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| infinitely remote will have burgeoned, as it 


were, in a night— nothing will be quite as it 
used to be. Humanity will have opened, not 
a new chapter, but a new age. )i will be 
like him who looked out over 


a universal blank 
Of Nature’ 8 works, to me expung'dandraz'd; 


but it will be a blank on which we shall 
write the future in new terms and in a new 
language. 

‘A new Engl: and is coming to birth in 
the trenches of Flanders. The life of three 
million men, the flower of the nation, is 
being revolutionized. That young man who 
has gone from the plow will not return to 
the plow on the same conditions. He has 
made a discovery. Up to August last he 
seemed of rather less importance than the 
cattle in the fields, for they always were 


well fed and well stalled, while his whole | 
life had been a struggle with grinding pov- | 


erty. 

“Suddenly he is exalted high above the 
cattle. He is a person of consequence. The 
statesman, the squire, the parson, the mag- 
istrate—all become his suitors. He is 
dressed for the first time in good clothes 
and good boots; he is well fed and well 
housed; he has pocket money; if he has a 
wife and children they are better off than 
they ever were before; if he dies their fu- 
ture will be assured as it would never have 
been assured had he lived. 

“It is all like a miracle. The discovery 
he has made is that when the real emer- 
gency comes his life is as valuable to the 
state as any life. And the thought that is 
dawning on him is this: am so neces- 
sary to the state in time of war, the state 
must be just to me in time of peace, when I 
am doing its work no less worthily and no 
less vitally than on the battlefield.” 


As to the social and economic revolution 
that is in progress, Mr. Gardiner says: 


“Tf we had eyes and ears for what is hap- 
pening inside and outside the House we 


} 
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should be startled by its significance. Mr. | 
Lloyd George doubles the income tax and 


the City declares that he should have a 
dukedom. The railroads are taken over by 
the state with a stroke of the pen, and the 
state becomes the guarantor of banker and 
trader, as well as of the interests of three 
millions of its citizens. 

“We have found that in time 
the state is everything and private interest 
nothing. It will not be without resistance 
that private interest will recover its old 
dominion over the state.” 


There is a good deal of just such analysis 
going on in England—not by light-minded 


persons and agitators, but by serious 
thinkers and painstaking students. 
Why, it is asked by the private in the 


ranks, cannot individual enterprise do the 
gigantic work required in wartime? Not 
entirely because private management is not 
willing to devote itself whole-heartedly to 
patriotic service; for, no matter how ear- 


of crisis 


nest the wish’of individual or corporation to | 


do the work required, it seems that they 
cannot perform with the necessary precision, 
timeliness and power the mountainous tasks 
required. 

Most writers and the reading public are 
interested in the dramatic visions of a mod- 
ern battle; yet the organization that pre- 
pares for the struggle is more wonderful 
than the thrilling deadliness of the actual 
conflict itself. The witness of a day of bat- 


tle, who sees endless trains of ammunition | 


and provision wagons; 
troops; the preparation and distribution 
of food for men and provender for horses; 
the immense and intricate arrangements for 
the care of wounded, field hospitals, ambu- 
lances, waiting trains; and, in short, all 
the details that focus masses of men and 
great numbers of guns at any given point 
in a battle line more than a hundred miles 
long—is impressed by the tremendous or- 
ganization which makes such 
operations possible. 

One division of that organization finds 
the required troops and has them on the 


the movements of | 


gigantic | 


ground where they are needed and when | 


they are needed. This of itself is a stagger- 
ing performance. Another section of the 
great organization attends to the roads over 
which the men must march and the guns, 
ammunition and provisions must be hauled; 
the condition of every yard of highway and 
crossroad must be accurately known, for a 
single mudhole might mean dangerous de- 
lay, and every foot of the road to be used 
must be in repair. 

















No Cement 
No Cleaning 
No Patches 


Punctures and 
Small Blow-outs 
Repaired Forever 
in 142 Minutes. 


It’s all in the Feather-edge. Samp- 
son puncture plugs have been used 
for years on bicycle tires. We've sold 
millions of them ourselves. But the 
bicycle plug would not work in a 
pure rubber innertube. Hard plates 
cut through the rubber and ruin tube. 





Innertube Plug is Sampson Plug Outfits are in three size 


The Sampson 


) ins forge ete Jj is 
made of two steel plates, covered No. 1 « a 4. $1 50 coo! ane 
. y plugs m carton e, J ‘ 
with pure, soft rubber. The edge of Re. 2 contains forged steel tool and 12 
the rubber covering is as pliant as plugs of assorted sizes, in black 
the tube itself. It enamel box, Price, 
is put into the $2.50. 

Negev No.3, motorcycle 
tube exactly as a sise, contains forged 
valve stem is put teel tool and 6 sn 
in—that is, with plugs in substantix 


$1.50 


wallet. P 


a reinforcement eee a 

of soft rubber. ~ Feather-Edge _ famrson Pla 

Result! the market a ort 
os ae time, but tl ae 


mnew keou Lnnertube Plug <i": 
bso lutely - will - 


Your dealer car et 
not - cut - or -injure - th , rf you an outfit without delay 


e- tube - soe, , or we w } 
to you direct, prepaying parcel post 
} 


Remember Sampson Plug 


Guaranteed 

Sampson Plugs are 

le ik not to affect the noe it 

not to cut, injure or shorten life of tube 

Money will be refunded at any time if y 
ire not sat hed 


unlimited guarantee 


STEVENS & co. 


smd Awd 


375 ed a New York City 


under an 
uaranteed never to 


iny way =~ 
























Here's the way it works: you find the , le Canede, Denton Tire 
puncture or blow-out. Push into the pun Nh Rubber Goods Co. 
ure the cone-shaped cutting point on side Toroate 
f tool and press arms of tool together 
You have a clean round hole which w 
ot tear, Insert into the hole the plier 
ike arms of the tool, stret« ng hole 

ywer half of plug shy in ¢a Y Screw 
lown | ug with bent threaded rod Snap 
off end of rod with thumb That's a 
10 cleaning, no cement no patches no 
vuleat zing The puncture of blow-out 
is repaired forever. You cannot hely 
doing a perfect ! 

It | es! in contact with shoe 
whet flated t feather-edge mushroom No. 2 
out and plug conforms to shape of shoe Outfit 

— xe 
, 1. Tool makes a clean round 
r= hole of puncture 
-* — 2. Tool stretches hole s« | c 
slips m easily 
b, 
3. Screw down plug; snap off 


- crew 


Repaired forever 
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In Busy Companies of Men 


\ HEREVER men congregate, discussion of 

motoring and of tires follows. Common 
conversation deals with the number of iniles which 
tires give. “‘I had great luck with my tires,’’ says 
one, while others deprecate their bad luck with 
tires. Higher mileage isn’t a caprice of fortune, 
nor yet a turn of luck. Tire satisfaction is a matter 
of tire selection. 


You can insure the success of your tires. Buy Ajax 
Tires with a written guarantee of 5000 miles. 
Champions of the higher quality of Ajax ‘Tires 
know that c/amms are made for every make of tire. 
They know, too, that Ajax Tires are guaranteed in 
writing for 5000 miles. 


The mileage expectancy from many tires is 3500 
miles. Custom alone fixes this figure of anticipated 
life. The makers of Ajax Tires build higher qual- 
ity into Ajax Tires, and with full confidence guar- 
antee in writing that this higher quality is there. 
The Ajax guaranteed mileage is greater by 1500 
more miles, or 43 per cent., and Ajax are sold at 
practically the same price as other tires! 


Protect your tire investment. 
tire satisfaction. Decide now to equip with Ajax 
Tires! There is a good Ajax dealer close by to 
serve you. 


Advance your own 


(;uarantee 
(in writing) 


000 MILES 


** While others are claiming Quality 
we are guaranteeing tt’’ 


AjJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY, inc 
1796-1798 Broadway, New York 
Trenton, N. J. 


Branches in 18 Leading Cities Factories: 


























Still another part of the organization 
must look after the wounded, being pre- 
pared for enormous casualties. Yet another 


| division must have continually at the front 


| tens of thousands of horses. 
| department must account for every cent of 


| a prospect, 
| But that new methods of payment of this 


| in with a plauséble plan. 
| the governments of the debtor countries 


| expedient; 


food for hundreds of thousands of me n and 
An auditing 


the enormous expenditures. 

If one will extend the illustration of mili- 
tary efficiency in battle to other lines of 
public effort less vivid, but quite as large 
and difficult, one will see why the peoples 
now at war are getting object lessons in 
government administration of big affairs. 

It is not unthinkable, 
when the 


therefore, that | 
war is over the common man, thus | 





| 
| 


taught in wartime, will demand the appli- | 


cation of the same methods to great indus- 
tries which affect the public welfare in time 
of peace; and this, too, not alone on the 
ground of efficiency and economy, but even 
more largely as a matter of making great 
industrial concerns public-profit-earning en- 


terprises instead of private-profit-earning | 


enterprises. A very large circumstance 
will give great power to this movement. 
Indeed, 
for the democratization of industry result- 
ing from the war. This is the war debt. 
How will it be paid? How will it be possi- 
ble to pay it by the old methods? The 
question has been asked, and by moderate- 
minded men, whether the next decade will 
not behold the beginning of an almost 
world-wide repudiation of obligations so 
vast as to be impossible of payment. Such 
however, is not substantial. 


unthinkably enormous war debt must be 
devised is reasonably certain. 


The Period of Reconstruction 


Here again democratic collectivism steps 
This plan is that 


shall” take over basic industries (or retain 
them where already they have been taken 


| over for war purposes) and from their 
| profits discharge these vast war obligations. 


The advocates of this plan cite the im- 
mense income which such sources of rev- 


| enue would yield. 


It may well be that America will remain 
the one great country not driven to such 
an economic revolution. And, should this 
be done, it is not unlikely to become per- 
manent rather than a mere temporary 
for if the countries involved 
succeed in paying their war debts in this 
way rather than by the old-fashioned meth- 


it will be the strongest influence | 


ods of taxation, is it not probable that the | 


people will demand that peace expenses be 
paid in the same way instead of in the 
old way? 

Another result of the war reasonably 
probable is the extension of international 


law for the protection of private property | 


on the sea in wartime. 
national law permits a belligerent Power to 
capture ships and cargoes sailing under the 
flag of a hostile nation. 


At present inter- | 


After the war the whole structure of in- | 


ternational law will be built on new and 
more 


rational foundations; and one of | 


these will be that merchant ships carrying 


| a purely commercial cargo shall be unmo- 
| lested, no matter under what flag that ship 


sails, to or from what port it is bound, or | 


by what country it is owned. 


The oceans are the common highways of | 


mankind. Their waters belong to all; and 
no nation, no matter how powerful, should 


be allowed to destroy exclusively peaceful 


commerce on the seas. 


The good sense and justice of such an | 


international law will be recognized by all 
mankind when the war, which is teaching 


| us so many lessons, shall have come to an 
| end. The sea activities of future wars will 


| try. But this is not likely, 


| their bitter animosities. 


then be confined to naval battles and the 
search for and confiscation of contraband. 
Thus, one powerful argument for great 
naval armaments will be removed. 
‘urther forecasts than the above cannot 

be ventured with any degree of rational 
confidence. The war has inspired some 
brilliant dreams for the world’s future. 

One of these is the big idea of a United 
States of Europe, with a common parlia- 
ment, which would make war between 
European countries as impossible as be- 
tween the separate states of our own coun- 
because of the 
racial lines on which most European na- 
tions are established, and also because of 
Still, so elemental 
are the changes which the war is making 
that even this glorious dream may be 
realized. 
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Doctors used to say— 


“Cut out smoking.” 


Now they 


“Smoke mild cigars! Find 

a cigar that does not affect your 
nerves or your digestion.” 

Thisis sound advice. And Girard 


cigars exactly meet this demand. 


Never gets of your nerves 


It never affects your digestion; never makes 
you feel heavy or sluggish in mind or body. 


The “Broker” 


Actual size. 10k 


Name 


Address 


Dealer's name 


It is a mild, fragrant, tropic- 
flavored smoke; made of 
real Havana tobacco, 
mellowed by age alone. 
Smoke Girards as freely 
as you please, and you 
still retain all your active 
energy, mental keenness 
and “ 

Any Girard dealer will 
tell you that this is a high- 
grade, honest-value cigar, 
made by the old Cuban 
method, thoroughly ma- 
tured and properly blend 
ed. If your dealer hasn't it 
urge him to get it for you. 
Remind him that—- 

We take back any part of 

his purchase, and we au- 

thorize him to take back 
any part of yours. 
14 sizes. 10c straight and up. 

For your own sake, insist 
on giving the Girard a trial! 


Why not do it today ? 


Our Trial Offer 

Simply mail us 

$1 for 10—10c Girards 

$2.50 for 25 — 10c Girards 

$5.00 for 50 —10c Girards 
if your dealer can't supply 
you 

Smoke five of shee 
Girard cigars, and if you 
are not satished return the 
remainder and we will re- 
fund all your money 
Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 

Philadelphia 


Established 1871 


Pin your bill or 
check right here. 


Check the shape you prefer 


em 
< sn N Panetete 


i “Founder” 
Sinch Londres 
Check the color you prefer 
Light Mediutin Dark 
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Pierce-Arrow 


Announcement of Policy 


HE Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company an- 
nounces that no radical change in its present 
six-cylinder power plant will be made during the 


next eighteen months. 


** Series Three” models will be continued without 
change during the balance of 1915, after which 
such minor refinements as experience may dictate 
will be incorporated in a new series of six-cylinder 
models. 

Pierce-Arrow engineers are convinced that com- 
plete satisfaction to the owner, from the point of 
view of service and investment, 1s reached in the 
Pierce-Arrow six-cylinder motor. No further step 
is warranted by the present development of engi- 
neering thought, ingenuity and invention, and the 
policy of this company is averse to the introduc- 
tion of novelties for the purpose of securing a more 


spectacular selling argument. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO., 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 





























To all the HUDSON attractions we 


now add these: 


Yacht-Line Body 
Ever-Lustre Finish 
A Roomier Tonneau 


More Luxury 
A $1350 Price 


That: price means another $200 re- 
duction, the second in twenty months. 
Both have resulted from multiplied out- 
put, due to the car’s popularity. Now 
at $1350 we are swinging open in the 
widest way the gates to HUDSON class. 


Some Other Things 
You’ve Wanted 


We do not, and we caiinot, offer you a 
better chassis. Nobody wants or expects it. 
Howard E. Coffin did his best in designing 
this. Our engineering corps has done its 
best in refining it. This final Six embodies 
all that seems to us desirable. 


In twenty months, 15,000 men have 
bought this new-type HUDSON. They’ve 
applied every possible test. And not one, 
we believe, has ever seen, or wants to see, 
a better car than this. 
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To Hudson Admirers, 


Picture Shows the 1916 HUDSON—Out Now 


Reasons for 1916 Hudson 


But there are things you do want, which 
all cars lacked, and we’ve brought them out 


this year. 


Yacht-Line Body 


This is the fruition of all aims since fore- 
doors were inserted. Then came straight 
lines, then streamlines, but all those lines 
In this Yacht-Line Body we 
reach perfection in graceful, sweeping lines. 
Even the door lines are unbroken. The 
body and door tops form a level line, and 


were broken. 


that line is leather-bound. 


We have widened the rear seat so three 


big folks don’t crowd it. 


We have built a roomier tonneau. And 
the room is doubled when only five are 
The two extra seats completely 


riding. 
disappear. 


We upholster with enameled leather this 
year, the costly finish of the high-priced car. 
Thus we bring you all the comfort, all the 


luxury it is possible to give. 


For safety’s sake, and for extra wear, all 


wheels have non-skid tires. 


Finish That Stays New 


And now we bring out a much-wanted 
innovation—our Ever-Lustre finish, exclu- 
It has required an 


sive to HUDSON cars. 


For 1916 


Yacht-Line Body 
Ever-Lustre Finish 
Roomier Tonneau 


$200 Less 


immense factory addition, equipped with 
ovens to hold hundreds of bodies. 


Now each under-coat of finish goes on 
under pressure, is forced into every pore. 
Then each is baked on to give it wondrous 
hardness. The result is a finish which keeps 
its newness and lustre. It resists weather 
and washing, rubbing and mud. It combats 
as never before the main cause of deprecia- 
tion. 


A Trebled Output 


But our best announcement is a trebled 
output. There will be overdemand for a 
while now, as with every new-model 
HUDSON. But the long waits of last 
year will not be repeated. And men who 
want HUDSONS will not be forced to 


take some second choice. 


We are building of this new model 100 
cars daily—a record fine-car output. You 
can get one—perhaps at once—if you see 
your dealer now. These new cars are now 
everywhere on show. 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger 
Roadster, $1350, f. o. b. Detroit 
Also a new Cabriolet, $1650, f. o. b. Detroit 


Each HUDSON car brings with it the matchless 
HUDSON service. Ask our dealer to explain it. You 
will see how much it means. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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Mineral Cork 


HE lightest solid yet known has recently 

been produced by electro-chemists, to 
be utilized as a sort of artificial cork. Five 
bushels of blocks of the artificial cork weigh 
only about one pound. Blocks of this 
material are soft and resilient, but have 
plenty of strength to stand up firmly and 
even to hold up a little weight; and they 
-—_ be cut into slabs and handled like 
cork. 

The minerals in this artificial cork are 
heavy enough, but the great amount of air 
locked in the material is the secret of its 
lightness. A block of it has nearly a thou- 
sand parts of air to one part of mineral. 
Under the microscope it appears as a mass 
of very delicate fibers, and each one of the 
fibers is composed of tiny air bags. 

Because it is composed mostly of air it is 
an extremely efficient insulator for heat, 
chemists claiming it to be the best known. 
Air does not puss heat along very well, 
which is the reason for air spaces in house 
walls, for double windows and for refrig- 
erator walls. The air shut up in cork gives 
it heat-insulating value. Thus, this min- 
eral cork, which shuts up such a large 
amount of air for its bulk, is much more 
efficient than natural cork in preventing 
the passage of heat. 

Artificial cork has been one of the mod- 
ern hunts of the chemist, both because so 
much cork is used that there is a field for a 
cheaper substitute and because of the hope 
of making some kind of material that would 
be better than cork. The applications for 
it are numerous, including insulation for 
refrigerators, insulation for buildings, 
sound-deadening for walls, and perhaps 
even filling for mattresses. 


New Ventilation Theories 


VERYBODY’S comfort in city life is due 

to be increased greatly by the astonish- 
ing revolution that is under way in the ven- 
tilation of factories, offices, meeting rooms, 
schools and homes. Furthermore, the new 
ventilation methods give a very definite 
promise of increasing individual ability to 
accomplish work in factories and offices. 

The one great essential to good ventila- 
tion is cool air, in motion. “Bad” air, 
moving in the right way and at the right 
temperature, seems to be just about as 
good as fresh air. Into the se nae enn have 
gone, these last few months, all the old 
ideas that pure fresh air from outdoors, 
warmed and distributed in a room so that 
nobody can feel any draft, is healthful just 
because it is fresh air. The fresh air is 
healthful enough if it is not too warm and 
if one gets a gust of it every little while; 
otherwise it is worse than the formerly 
dreaded bad air, which had been breathed 
in perhaps over and over again, but which 
was kept cool, or stirred up by a fan. 

So far do the new theories go that some 
ventilating experts are now recommending 
ventilating systems which will use over and 
over again the air in a building, simply wash- 
ing it constantly and keeping it in lively mo- 
tion at a temperature not too high. 

Most striking of all is the new theory of 
how to tell what is good in ventilation. The 
old theory was to examine the air by chem- 
ical means to determine how much carbon- 
dioxide gas it contained, and so tell how 
much it had been used up by breathing. If 
it contained much carbon dioxide it was 
bad, and if it contained only the proper 
amount it was good—no matter how de- 
pressing it was to people in the building. 
The new theory is that if people are com- 
fortable ventilation is good. If they are 
uncomfortable ventilation is bad. 

It was only about two years ago that the 
experiments of Leonard Hill began to be 
taken seriously by ventilating engineers. 
Mr. Hill found that it was not the bad 
chemical matter in breathed air which con- 
stituted poor ventilation, but still, hot air 
no matter how pure. He worked up all his 
ideas by tests on students shut up in glass 
compartments. 

Now his ideas have been enthusiastically 
adopted with only slight amendments. The 
New York State Commission on Ventilation 
and the Chicago Commission on Ventila- 
tion have just proclaimed their conviction, 
after elaborate tests, that cool, moving 
air is the ideal. Both of the commissions 
strongly approve the use of fresh air from 
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yards of Rust-resisting 
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outdoors, but both appreciate that the cool, 
moving-air features are of first importance. 
Proper humidity is another important point. 

Accordingly the best ventilation for an 
office is that which will give air of proper 
humidity at a temperature of somewhere 
between sixty-four and seventy degrees, 
with a certain amount of motion to the air. 
Currents of air are necessary, but gusts are 
much better. 

The New York State Commission found 
that the “willingness to work” was nearly 
twenty per cent better at a temperature 
of seventy-five degrees than at eighty-six 
degrees, and was fifty per cent better at 
sixty-eight degrees than at eighty-six de- 
grees—which is a pretty strong hint to 
factory managers and school departments. 
They found that this willingness to work 
was not affected at all by changing from 
cool fresh air to cool bad air. The only evi- | 
dence discovered that seemed to give a 
better showing for fresh air than for bad | 
air, at the same temperature and motion, | 
was the fact that appetites were better with 
fresh air. 

Another good hint to managers of offices 
and factories comes from the experiments | 
conducted by this commission on washed | 
air. Air drawn from the rooms of a build- 
ing and washed by a water spray, and then | 
sent back to the rooms foruse again, seemed 
to give very comfortable conditions. 

This means that it is possible to save on 
heating bills for large buildings in winter. 
Instead of drawing in quantities of cold air 
from outdoors, heating it at much expense, 
and then pumping it to various parts of a 
building, the warm air in the building can 
be drawn to a washer, washed by a spray, 
and sent back to be used again. The cost of 
washing will, under proper conditions, be 
less than the cost of heating outdoor air on 
cold days. 































































Reduce Your 
Maintenance Costs 


Do as the owners of these 
four widely differing types of 
buildings did—Defeat Rust. 

Have fire-resisting and lasting walls 
and ceilings by using either Imperial Spiral 
Armco Lath, made by us, or Herringbone 
Armco Lath, made by The General Fireproof- 
ing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Have window 
frames and sashes which cannot sag, warp, decay. 
For roofs, skylights, cornices, gutters and conductor 
pipes use rust-resisting Armco Iron. An Armco 
Roof, with conductor pipes prope rly grounded, is 
lightning-proof—a truth to keep in mind 


ARMCO IRON 


Resists Rust 













In England, where Leonard Hill is still | | as no ordinary sheet metalcan. It resists 
conducting his studies on ventilation and | . “a : , Windos Armee 
where many scientists are working along the rust not merely because of its high purity, Voights ‘ 
n Me A 


same lines, the tendency is to lay greatest 
stress on the motion of the air, though the : “ A , 
American experimenters give most atten- verity of the inspections 
tion to the temperature. Ventilation by { hich it i 5 aaa, 
} o which it is subjectec 
frequent gusts, as Hill advocates, would be J 


but because of the se- 


extremely expensive. Consequently the and because it 1s 
present general lesson of the new ideas on the most nearly 
ventilation is to combine coolness and mo- , = 4 

tion in the most economical proportion. pertect in respect 


to all the qualities 
that are the basis 
of rust resistance. 


Official War Pictures 


OVING pictures of actual war opera- 
tions are being accumulated by the 
General Staff of the German Army in 


great quantity, for the sole purpose of edu- Get ARMCO BOOKS Free pane the Guth rst ou oe patele, SS ae ss = 


Panama-Pacific, v exhibit in the and 
cating officers—now and in the future—in ng. Learn why owners ask for and archite ecify Armco lron. ” Defeating 
its war colleges. Something like three thou- Rust = the “ mr) of Armco Iron and its uses. Iron Roofs that Resist Rust” shows all etyles 
sand films have been stored away in Berlin - Yea (Po ea Oe CI ea Lae rd Oe eRe 
for this purpose, though a very few of the Iro n Bu ild ng Pr “l . mas "man fact rere. We ‘will sive { ii) information 68 may 
films have been allowed to go out to the oduct that interests you. Get the books today. Find out the ways that Armco iron eaves 
public and a few more have been exhibited money. Check the coupes now 

to officers on staff duty in Berlin to empha- . r 
size certain immediate lessons of ms so THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Box 597, Middletown, Ohio 
fighting. Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to The International Metal Products Company 

When the war is over the war colleges | ¢ Branch Offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, St. Louis and Cleveland 
will fight over again all the different cam- 
9 and attacks, to teach the officers 

ow to detect wrong methods and right 

methods of procedure. The films wil! 
largely take the place of the accounts of 
eyewitnesses, on which war colleges have 
soe relied. 

At the very opening of the war the 
General Staff equipped some moving- 
picture operators for the field, stationing ‘ 
them with the staffs of the armies in the f 3 ; Ze * 
field. Each operator has a camera strapped ‘ ae a 
to his chest and another to his back. These 
operators do not have roving commissions, 
but remain at headquarters, ready to receive 
orders to proceed to any particular point 
where interesting operations are expected. 

Many of them have taken up positions 
in the trenches prior to an attack on the 
trenches of the enemy, or prior to an ex- 
poms attack by the enemy. Their films 

ave been the most exciting; but, on the 
whole, few good ones have been obtained, 
owing to the difficulties of taking a picture 
without destruction of the camera and the 
wounding of the operator by a hostile 
bullet. 

Destruction of buildings by cannon fire, 
shelling of hostile aéroplanes, building | 
trenches and rebuilding bridges appear in | 
ve greatest number among the accumulated 

ms. 
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The American Rolling Mill Co., Box 597, Middletown, 
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Charles Y. Knight, Inventor, Says: 


“An American producer of first rank will shortly an- 
nounce a Knight Motored Car to sell at a price in the 
neighborhood of $1,000. 


“This producer, after three 
years of careful preparation, has 
mastered the problem of build- 
ing Knight Motors in large 
quantities ; 

“And building them equal 
to the Knight engines of the 
best foreign makers. 

** This achievement will, I be- 
lieve, convince the public that 
this type of motor is destined to 
wholly displace all others among 
well informed purchasers of 
motor cars in this country. 

‘*A few years ago, the Knight 
Motor was adopted by the lead- 
ing conservative European pro- 
ducers. 

“Daimler of England, Mer- 
cedes of Germany, Panhard of 





France, Minerva of Belgium — 
in fact every European producer 
of first rank who could procure 
the rights — has adopted it. 

“This was considered a great 
tribute to American originality 
and was quickly emphasized by 
the purchase of Knight Motored 
Cars by practically all the 
crowned heads and nobility of 
the Old World. 

**Its adoption by the foremost 
London Omnibus Company, for 
the most strenuous service for 
which the internal combustion 
motor can be employed, was a 
tribute to its merit from the 
standpoint of economy, dura- 
bility and reliabilitv. 





‘And now, in further sub- 
stantiation of all that has been 
claimed for the Knight Motor, 
comes the announcement above 
referred to by an American pro- 
ducer whose output exceeds 
that of all European automobile 
plants combined. 


**The claims thus substau- 
tiated are, briefly, — power, flexi- 
bility, silence, economy of 
operation and upkeep, and a 
hitherto unattained reliability. 


‘* But above all is the invari- 
able improvement with use for 
which the Knight Motor is 
famous,—and which continues 
apparently indefinitely.” 



































TROUT FISHING | 


re fishermen—or at least many—even 
to-day use a dropper or two droppers 
on the cast. There is this to be said in favor 
of it, that the hand fly is more apt to play 
on the surface of the water; so you are fish- 
ing wet and dry at thesame time. In some 
streams anti at some seasons it is the surface 
fly that kills trout. 

A friend of mine, well seized of this 
latter point in trout lore, invented a system 
of droppers peculiar to himself, and it seems 
to work very well. He hangs his hand fly, 
or closest dropper, on a piece of gut at least 
eighteen inches long, sometimes attaching 
this at the leader knot. As he is a rather 
tall man and uses a ten-foot rod, this ar- 
rangement keeps this hand fly dibbling and 
dabbling on top of the water as he retrieves. 
He finds that this fly kills a great many of 
his trout. 

Of course this long-dropper snell is al- 
ways getting mixed up with the leader. I 
have tried this system, but find that these 
mussed-up droppers incline me more and 
more to stick to the single fly, on a medium- 
weight leader, in practical fishing. 

his same gentleman taught me a wrinkle 
in tackle that never occurred to me before. 
Of course you know how to tie two or three 
different leader knots for fastening your line 
to the leader loop. Some men even whip 
a gut loop to the end of the line, leaving it 
there permanently, so that there shall be 
no knot to muss up the water. My friend’s 
scheme beats that. 

Of course you know the water knot, by 
which you fasten two strands of gut to- 
gether. It never slips, even though you cut 
the ends close. This idea is simply the use 
of the water knot in joining the leader and 
the line. They hold as well as two pieces of 
gut, and you can cut the ends as close as 
you please. The total sacrifice of a line in a 
season is not so much, but by the use of 
this knot your line and leader are practically 
continuous. Worth remembering! 

And yet this same ingenious and efficient 
trout fisherman does not know how to 
carry his landing net! He hangs it—as per- 
haps you do yours—over the shoulder, on 
arubber cord. That means the net swings 
just low enough to catch on every piece of 

rush he passes and swings between his legs 
as he wades. It is the way most trout 
fishermen carry their nets, and it is the 
worst way imaginable. A better way would 
be to shove the net into the pocket of a 
shooting coat, which makes a good fishing 
jacket also. Some nets are carried in a 
linder attached to a strap fastened over 
the shoulder. 

As a matter of fact, you do not really 
need a landing net very much in ordinary 
trout fishing, where the trout run under a 
pound. If you must have a net get a neat, 
oval one with a short handle. Fix a short 
leather thong at the end of the bow and cut 
a buttonhole in it. Have a bachelor’s but- 
ton clamped on at the back of the neck of 

our shooting coat. Hang the net on that. 
t will always be ready and always out of 
the way. 

The best landing net I ever saw was a 
simple bow that had a telescopic handle of 
metal. It was a trifle heavy for wading, 
however; but in wading you do not really 
need a long-handled net. I do not think the 
handle on my landing net is a foot long; 
yet I find it will reach trout on the rapids 
without overstraining the rod; and that is 
all you need. 

Much of your comfort in trout fishing 
will depend on your waders. You can get 
imported waders now of about two pounds 
and a half in weight. They will last one sea- 
son—perhaps longer, though they are not 
so durable as the heavier material. Such 
waders you can put into your coat pocket. 

Of course you put on woolen stockings 
and some sort of wading shoes over them. 
An extra pair of stockings is a good thing to 
take with you if you have a long walk at the 
close of the day’s fishing. I usually use a 
pair of moccasins, which I carry in my coat 
pocket, and carry home the waders and 
wading shoes on my back. It is very hard 
to walk in the waders, and it is not good for 
the waders, as they get chafed and so soon 
learn how to leak. 

Most of the American waders are man- 
killers— heavy and clumsy—being merely 
heavy rubber boots with extension tops. 
The English goods are better than ours in 
this respect. You can get good English 
waders with light tops, leather feet and felt 


soles, and these make an equipment very | 
difficult to beat for the stream fisherman. | 


The trout-fisherman’s reel is not very im- 


rtant and a simple click is good enough. | 


y ingenious friend mentioned above 
always goes trout fishing with a bass cast- 
ing reel and multiplier. Of course he ought 
to be imprisoned for that. On the other 
hand he always says that I ought to be 
imprisoned because I fancy a !arge-barreled 
single-action click reel with a big agate 
ring in front, made in England and not in 
the United States. 

In extenuation I plead that next year I 
shall probably have two or three new reels 
just as you will yourself. This English reel 

as a set-screw to regulate the click. Thus, 
one can strike a trout “on the reel’’ with 
the line free, as is imperative in salmon 
fishing. This is a good habit to acquire, for 
in striking at a heavy rise you very often 
smash a leader if your finger is over the 
line, so it will not run free. 

As wide a divergency will be found as to 
rods. My friend usually carries along a rod 


or so extra in case ofa breakage; andthough | 


he has more money than a dog could jump 
over he professes that thirty dollars is too 
much for any fly rod. If my own rods were 


not better than his, as I tell him very com- | 


fortably, I should not enjoy fishing. 

In general, as you need not be reminded, 
there is no accounting for trout and their 
vagaries; and there is no accounting for 
the vagaries of the men who pursue them. 
Combined, the two make joy perennial. 

Join these ranks and you never will de- 
part therefrom. Having joined, one word 
may be of use to you: Be practical and 


simple in your trout fishing, as in all other | 


activities. 

And do not believe everything you read 
in the papers. Use your own judgment in 
buying real estate or stocks, and in buy- 
ing rods. Demand to be shown. Experi- 
ment—and yet again experiment; for that 
way lies knowledge, alike for yourself and 
for your friends. 


Averting Appendicitis 


HAT produces appendicitis is still 


much of a mystery, in spite of all the | 


supposed causes that have 
and announced in recent years. The idea 
which persisted longest was that fruit seeds, 
or some other foreign materials eaten with 
food, made all the trouble. Though it is 
still believed that such foreign matter does 
induce a few cases, the proportion from 
this cause is not now believed to be large, 
and the hunt for others is still energetic. 

The latest discovery is that there is often 
an apparent connection between a sore 
throat and —— There is some 
reason to believe that occasionally the 
germs which make the trouble in a case of 
sore throat later become ambitious and 
seek to find other opportunities to stir up 
trouble, and land in the appendix. 

Dr. E. C. Rosenow, of Chicago, a leader 
in the study of a number of diseases, has 
definitely discovered in many cases of 
appendicitis a certain family of germs as- 
sociated with various diseases—especially 
with throat infections. He has also found 
that common germ, B. coli, which lurks in 
the intestines, in every case of appendicitis. 

Experiments by Doctor Rosenow brought 
out the surprising fact that these germs, 
which may be called sore-throat germs, 
seem to have in some instances a notice- 
able affinity for the appendix; 
many would hurry to the appendix instead 
of remaining in the infected region of the 
throat. The inference is that appendicitis 
often may be/the second stage of a throat 
infection. It has long been known that an 


n discovered | 





so that | 


unusual number of cases of appendicitis | 


may be reported at the same time when 
sore throats are common in a community. 


If the inferences from Doctor Rosenow’s | 


discoveries are backed up by further ex- 
periments and experience, immense benefit 
will follow. 
to take simple precautions to preserve 
health, as was proved by the national dis- 
trust of grape seeds that followed the 
theory of seeds as a cause of appendicitis. 
Therefore, if it is established that an in- 
fectious sore throat may start appendicitis, 
more prompt attention will be given to the 
first trouble; and so the number of cases 
of appendicitis will surely be reduced. 


Most people are quite willing | 
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Sometimes a Baby Name | 
is a Handicap 
when the Owner grows up 
: 

; 


Enamed ourPiston Rings 

\mentRooe at birth —trade- 
marked and registered that 
name and patented the ring 
and its principle — for the very 
obvious reason that they are 
proof against leakage of com- 
pression, gas and oil in the 
cylinder past the piston. 


One user told another how 
perfectly \manfRoce Piston Rings 
performed—the ringswontheir 
way to a place in the “motor 
talk” of car owners every- 
where—we spent thousands of 
dollars teaching motorists the 
saving in time, trouble and 
money and the power gained 
by replacing old style leaky 
piston rings with \santReor Pis- 
ton Rings—the rings backed 
up every good word said. 


Then began our troubles with the 
baby's name. Motorists came to 
look upon \sanfBecoe as a de- 
scription only and forgot (or 
from having only heard of the 
rings from enthusiastic owners 
did not know) that also it was 
the trade-mark name of a pat- 
ented ring. 


Of course, with such a situation, 
those “jackals whose sole busi- 
ness it is to feed on the kill of 
the lion”, to trade on the popu- 
larity of success, began to mar- 
ket attempted imitations of 
\sexfRooe Piston Rings. They 
couldn't name them \santReoe 
Piston Rings so they began to 
describe their inefficient prod- 
ucts as being “leak proof”. 


Some unthinking or unin- 
formed repair men, garage men 
and supply houses began to sell 
to uninformed or overtrusting 
buyers who asked for “\mae 
FRooe Piston Rings” these 


Our booklet “To Have and to Hold Power™ telle why Leent Boor Piston Rings, exclu 


sively, embody the principle that alone can give leak proof service. kt tells how they are 
made and why they are so made. it tells you how to identify Piston Rings 
by appearance and construction and how to avoid substitution. Send for it—it ia free 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Canedian Factory 
W. H. Banfield & Sons, No. 120 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York —1919-29 B' way at 64th St 


Pittsburg — 902 Second Nat. Bank Bidg. 


Karsas City— 513 New Nelson 


Bldg 
Chicago — Suite 718 Michigan Blvd. Bldg 


** Ask the User’’ 


rH om 
< Neanthoer > 


Angle-to-angle interlock- 
ing construction identifies 
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imitations which they de- 
scribed as being “leak proof”. 


We are tired of seeing motor- 
ists imposed upon—we are 
tired of hearing of cases where i} 
\santReoe Piston Rings are un- 
justly blamed for the utter 
inefhciency of the substituted 
rings. 


We are tired of seeing unscru- F 
pulous dealers make an unfair H 
profit at motorists’ expense, 
selling for the same price as 
\sentRoce Piston Rings, coun- 
terfeit rings for which they pay 
much less than the price of 

the genuine. 


Therefore we have prosecuted 4 
and shall continue to prosecute 
substitutors. Therefore, we 
warn you to protect yourself 
from imposition by demanding 

the genuine. 


lmeniRooe is a registered name 
of a patented piston ring in- ry 
vented, owned and manufac- H 
tured by us exclusively. The 
name \sentReee is stamped cn H 
every ring. It is always to be | 
identifhed by the angle-to-angle 
interlocking construction of its 
two unit members. 


This construction has proved 
to be the only practical method 
of applying a mechanical prin- 
ciple absolutely essential to 
attaining true leak proof service 
in a piston ring. This design 
is not and can not be incor- 
porated in any ring but the 
\mentRooe Ring. 





In use in over 300,000 motors. 


Buy by sight—as well as by 
sound. Look for \mant®cee on 
the ring besides hearing the 
dealer say it. 


San Francisco—\64 Hansford Bidg 
Los Angeles— 224 Central Bidg 
Dallas — 509 Juanita Bidg 

St. Paul— American Nat. Bank Bldg 
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The Victrola is the life 


Wherever you go for the summer, the 
Victrola will bring you all the music of 
all the world. 

It brings to you the world’s greatest 
bands and instrumentalists, the most famous 


opera stars, the popular comedians of the constant delight. 


day, to charm and c 
music and mirth; or it 
best of dance orche: 
music for the newest 

Always, everywhere 





AA 


: 


| dances. 
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of the summer home 


heer you with their Any Victor dealer will gladly play your favorite music for you 


ard demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola— 


becomes at will the $10 to $250. 
stras to fu rnish the Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Ca 


», the Victrola is a 
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Domestic Branches: 





FORD CAR 
MAINTENANCE 


Results of an investigation among Ford owners. 


Common problems discussed. 


“To what can I trace faulty valve action?’’ 





re! Answer. Due almost invariably to carbon 
deposit. Ford owners who use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
‘*E”’ are remarkably free from this trouble unless 
the valves are out of adjustment. 





cy 
LE “What causes power irregularities ?”’ 


4 
4 


6 Answer. Faulty carburetor adjustment is of 
course a common cause. But a frequent cause, too, 
is incorrect lubricating oil. The 4ody of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ correctly seals the Ford piston clear- 
ance, conserving the full force of the gas explosion 
for the turning of the rear wheels. 


Oe 
wes “Why does my motor pre-ignite?”’ 


5 Answer. In the great majority of cases, this 
trouble is due to hard carbon deposit on the cylin- 
der heads. The carbon grows red hot from the 
continued heat of explosion. It then fires the gas 
charge prematurely. 

Pre-ignition trouble is rare among motorists who 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“‘E.”’ Of course, no petroleum- 
base oil will burn without leaving carbon. 

But the slight carbon of Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ is a light, dry 
soot. It expels naturally through the engine exhaust.’ 


aE Why do my spark plugs foul ?”’ 


C 
ras Answer. ‘This trouble is caused by (1) faulty 
carburation; (2) too high an oil level; (3) incorrect 
lubricating oil. If you are troubled with fouled 
spark plugs first see that your oil level is correct and 
your carburetor properly adjusted. Then look to 
your lubricating oil. 

If the dody is too light it works in excess quantities 
past your piston rings into the combustion chambers. 
in burning it leaves carbon on the spark plugs. 


If too heavy it will fail to reach all friction points. 


As the dodv of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is scientifically correct for 
the Ford piston clearance, fouled spark plugs are infrequent among 
Ford owners who use this oil. 


GARCONE 


Mobiloils 


A grade fir each type of motor 

In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase 
in original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 
For information, kindly address any inquiry to cur nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. ¥., U.S 


Specialists in the , manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of y. Obt ble everywhere in the world 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Indianapolis 





Detroit 
Boston 


. A. 


Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 
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UNCLE SAM’S SHOES 


war is the best walking shoe in the 
wide world? You may read wl — 
show windows of are gee Se 

fifty attempted answers to that sw mony 
each of which will carry a dozen different 
models of sportmen’s boots +f all sorts and 
descriptions as to height, weight, shape and 
material. Most of these boots will run 
much heavier than the daily footwear of 
the average city man. They run to wide 
soles, heavy nails, high tops, belldws tongues, 
coarse laces and heavy leather. 

Uncle Sam has realized the importance 
of rational shoes for walking men. So much 
has he done so that he has established an 
army-shoe board, composed of experts 
whose purpose it has been to produce the 
best infantry shoe in the whole wide world. 
A look at this shoe itself or at the published 
handbook of the board—done by Major E. 
L. Munson—will quickly convince you that 
Uncle Sam did not go to the sporting-goods 
store when he devised his infantry shoe. 
On the contrary he has produced a shoe 
very similar to that outlined from time to 
time in recommendations by this writer and 
a very few others, who have insisted that 
the best walking shoe for sportsmen is the 
near a street shoe, and not a new pair of 


EN giles men know that a walking 
man is no better than his feet. The records 
of some wars show that at times as many 
as thirty thousand men have been put out 
of business by blistered feet. In the aver- 
age army twenty-five per cent of the walk- 
ing troops have trouble from bad feet, much 
of which is traceable to bad boots. 

The average private soldier is not men- 
tally fit to buy himself a pair of shoes. 
This seems a singular statement, but it is 
based on investigations of the army board 
above mentioned. A battalion of infantry 
was selected for vivisection purposes, eac 
man being allowed to pick the sort of shoes 
he wanted. They were marched eight miles 
one day and eight miles back the next. 
Thirty-eight per cent of them had bad feet. 

Then Uncle Sam got into the game and 
devised a shoe of hisown. He put the men 
of eight companies of infantry through nine 
days’ marching—one hundred and twenty 
miles, all told—and the men all came back 
able to march. Less than fifty per cent 
showed the slightest degree of foot trouble, 
and none were incapacitated though the 
march was made under full equipment— 
about seventy pounds’ weight in all. 

From these facts it is not difficult to 
argue that the average sportsman is no 
more fit to buy shoes for himself than is the 
average soldier—whence these words of 
wisdom, all of which are based on the report 
of Major Munson, and not on any personal 
preference or experience. It is believed by 
army men that Uncle Sam now has the best 
infantry shoe in the world. If so, why 
might not the sportsmen or outdoor men 
take a hint from Uncle Sam? For the pur- 
pose of extending as widely as possible 
the missionary work of making two com- 
fortable feet grow where none grew before, 
it may be advisable to mention some of the 
specifications Uncle Sam finds to be desir- 
able in his walking shoe. 


Exploded Shoe Theories 


Perhaps the reader will remember the 
old army shoe, with a straight sole and no 


| boxing in the toe. That shoe was put into 
the discard long ago. 
| a high box-toe and a curved sole. 


The model to-day has 


As to the material, it is of medium-weight 
leather, vegetable tanned, and not oil 
tanned—that is to say, it is Longe 
opposed to the heavy grain-leather, oil- 


| soaked shoes that were native to Canada but 


which are manufactured by many dealers 
in this country for sportsmen’s wear. Oil- 
soaked leather sweats the feet, and grain 
leather is too heavy for Uncle Sam. Ex- 
treme weight in the shoe is something not 
tolerated. It is an easy thing to figure out 


| that the weight of the shoe is lifted many 
| thousand times every day; so a few ounces 
| eventually may mean a few tons. 


A walking man needs shoe enough and 
not too much shoe. Obviously Uncle Sam 
has arrived at the great truth that the best 


| boot for a soldier or a sportsman need not 


be, and ought not to be, waterproof. Major 
Munson specifically states that the leather 
should be porous enough to allow perspi- 
ration to escape, though that means the 


lack of waterproof quality. If from con- 
tinued wetting the shoe seems hard when 
dried, it is softened with neat’s-foot oil, or 
just with water applied inside and out. 

Uncle Sam knows another great truth— 
it does not hurt a man to have his feet wet 
when walking. It is better to dampen a 
light shoe and let it set to your foot than 
it is to try to pack round it a heavy, raw- 
hide, in-leather, oil-soaked atiair which 
never by any means in the world can adjust 
itself to the shape of your foot. Those boots 
are useful in a wet, snowy, boggy, woodland 
country; but an army cannot use them for 
an all-round shoe. 

The heel of the army boot is broad, and 
long enough to go well forward. Inside the 
counter it must not be so loose as to allow 
the foot to work up and down. The sole 
should lie straight, for Uncle Sam has dis- 
covered another interesting fact, which is 
quite opposite to the notion of the swell 
bootmaker. The latter insists that in these 
days the arch of everybody’s foot is break- 
ing down, so he needs a special-last arch 
which will support the foot. Uncle Sam, 
on the contrary, does not support the foot 
under the instep but lets the foot do its own 
supporting—which is the only comfortable 
way of going shod. 


Light Shoes, Tough and Snug 


There is no worse agony than trying to 
walk with something sticking up under the 
middle of your instep. ‘The way to make 
a foot natural and strong is to give it plenty 
of room and then to use the room. If you 
find your feet are carrying too much weight, 
diet a little or take more exercise—but 
do not try to cure them by sticking arches 
up under the instep. This is what Uncle 
Sam concludes. 

The sole of the United States Army shoe 
is not any thick, double-sewed, wide-edged 
affair. It is a single piece of leather—fiexi- 
ble but tough. It is cut long enough and 
wide enough—especially across the ball of 
the foot—to give a foot a chance. There 
is a toe cap to keep the leather from the 
toes and in it there is plenty of room for 
the toes tolie flat. The shoe allows the great 
toe to lie out perfectly straight and easy— 
as every great toe should on a good walking 
foot. The shoes should not loose and 
shifting, but tight and snug when laced. 

Yet another thing—the tongue which 
Uncle Sam puts in his shoe. Your sports- 
man’s bootmaker very probably will put in 
a bellows tongue of rather heavy leather, 
running clear to the top of the boot, “to 
waterproof it.’”” Uncle Sam makes the 
tongue of his model shoe of rather light 
leather, and it is fastened at only the lower 
end. This shoe can be taken off and put on 
readily, adjusted readily—and, wha is just 
= important, dried out readily. It is of no 

ne ng oe that a man gets his feet wet 
when he is walking. It is of consequence, 
however, that he s ould be able to dry out 
his shoes when he has stopped walking. 

In the average sportsman’s boot you will 
find coarse thongs for laces, and sometimes 
hooks to expedite the matter of lacing up 
the boot. Uncle Sam will have none of 
these. He thinks that hooks are too easily 
bent. He uses rather largish eyelets and 
broad, flat shoelaces not made of coarse 
thongs. In short, he has a pretty good type 
of comfortable street shoe for his infantry 
model. It need hardly be said that he allows 
no seams or heavy folds of leather over the 
tendons of the ankle. He protects the back 
of the ankle and the front of the foot by the 
model of his shoe. Encouraging the man 
by making it obligatory on him—to get his 
shoes large enough, Uncle Sam gives him 
footwear that can be adjusted by the wearer 
himself within a certain working latitude. 

Another peculiarity of many sporting 
boots is their heavy armor of hobnails. 
There have not been lacking army shoes 
also weighted down with hobnails. The Ger- 
man marching boot of old type was such a 
boot. Perhaps you have seen pictures of 
the extra shoes French infantrymen carry 
on their knapsacks to-day—they also have 
soles covered with heavy hobnails. None 
of them for Uncle Sam! He knows that too 
many hobnails make the shoe cold and, 
moreover, uncomfortable underfeot. In 
our army shoe there is a reasonable amount 
of small hobnails of soft iron— never of steel. 
The true function of the hobnail is not to 
protect the sole of a shoe but to give it a 




























enic. It wouldn't be a real picnic without 
with its hot and cold beverages: to say 
nothing of the food jar and the Tweermos lunch kit. 


ORE than ten million Thermos 
vessels are in use throughout 
the civilized world by motorists, 


yachtsmen, travelers, explorers, hunt- 
ers, fishermen, picnickers, office work- 


ers, and in lunch kits by children at 
school and workingmen at the factory. 

Every member of the family from infancy 
to old age has daily use for Thermos. It is 
indeed a good servant, both in and away 
from home. 

Thermos serves you right, 
food or drink —hot or cold, 
when, where and as you like. 

In the nursery it saves work, worry and 
even life by keeping infant's milk ice cold, 
pure, sweet and bacteria proof. 

It gives great comfort to the sick, aged 
and infirm—saving many steps for those 
who have them in care. Thermos carafes 
and jugs are ideal for keeping an ever-ready 
supply of ice-cold water, tea, coffee or other 
beverages for day or night use, or any liquid 
may be prepared in advance and kept piping 
hot until ready to serve, Thermos Foc 
Jars are convenient for keeping ice creams, 
salads, casseroles, chowders, etc., at the 
proper temperature until served. 

Originally expensive, Thermos vessels are 
now sold by leading dealers at popular prices. 


Food Jars from $1.50 up 
Lunch Kits $2.00 up 


Do not accept as truthful representations 
that all temperature-retaining botties are 
Thermos vessels. For your protection and 
ours look for the name THER MOS stamped 
plainly on the bottom. 

Write for an interesting book on 
Thermos, which tells you why the 
same bottle keeps liquids steaming hot 
for 24 hours or ice cold three days. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Norwich, Conn. 
New York 


San Francisco Teronto 








diminish tiny heart-breaking 

cries—to prevent tired and weakened 
mothers—for baby to entertain and develop 
himself, safely, naturally—to release mother 
for other duties—all thru the use of this in- 
valuable and indispensable family assistant, 


MOTHERS’ KIDDIE KEEPER 


Simplifies baby problems— protects from 
danger—keeps clothing clean—teaches walking— 
hasten uses in and outdoor,two of which areshown 
bere (canvas bed for crib, $1 extra), folds like a 
ruler for small places, so baby can go along to 
beach or picnic—little sister can handie—endorsed 
by scientists, physicians and mothers. This isa 
newly perfected article and we may not havea 
dealer in yourtown, in whichcase, sendcheck, 
or money order for $6, and we will ship ex- La 
press paid directfrom factory Be} “ 
if you think you can get along without {4.5 
itafterten days’ trial. References: Port- 4 


land banks. “Better Babies’ ' booklet 





Representatives wanted. 





| good footing on the surface over which the 
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wearer is walking. You do not need a per- 
fect floor of nails to insure that desideratum. 
Nails hurt the foot where the sole is thin or 
wet. 

Uncle Sam knows that, though you give 
a man the best shoe in the world, he cannot 
keep his feet in good condition without a 
little care of the feet themselves. The army 
sock fits the foct and is neither too large nor 
too small. It must not wrinkle and it must 


| never be darned or mended—these things 


| are taboo. A pair of socks is thought to be 


4 | salt has been soaked out of it. 


| blister more easily. 








good for about seventy-five miles. 

Officers will insist—after a march—that 
the feet be washed in cold water. Perhaps 
you may have thought it is a good thing to 


| put salt in the water. Uncle Sam does not 
| think so—he will not even let his soldiers 


grease their feet with pork rind unless the 
He has in- 
vented a powder for his private soldiers to 
use for their tired feet—eighty-seven parts 
talcum, ten parts starch, and three parts 
salicylic acid. Pure oil may be used on the 
feet, but soap is to be avoided, as the alkali 
is bad for the skin of the foot and makes it 
Care of the feet daily 
and care of the socks also—which must be 
washed and dried—are parts of the rational 
policy Uncle Sam lays down for his walking 
men. 

When a private soldier wants to get a 
pair of shoes he is not allowed to purchase 
that pair which may make his feet look 
prettiest. Not one but both of his feet are 
carefully measured, and the length of the 
shoe sole must be at least two-thirds ef an 
inch longer than the greatest length of the 
naked foot with the weight borne on it. 
Uncle Sam knows what perhaps a few 
sportsmen may vaguely have discovered — 
the human foot stretches both in length and 
in breadth after a day’s march, especially 
under any heavy weight. Some feet may 
stretch half an inch in length in a day. 

The Army Board does not go in much 
for oiling the shoe of the foot soldier. A 
little neat’s-foot oil—used to soften the 


‘leather and not to waterproof it—is about 


the limit. The soldier is encouraged to 
stand in water about five minutes when 
he first puts on his new shoes, and then to 
start off on a brisk walk of some miles over 
level ground. This sets the shoe to the foot. 
Once set, it should be kept in that shape. 


The Care of Shoe Leather 


If the sergeant finds a rooky putting his 
wet boots under his head for a pillow, or 
letting the boxing get mashed down by 
something during the night, he will chide 
the novice and show him that his shoes 
should be left all the time in footshape— 
his own footshape as nearly as possible. If 
they pinch a little when put on in the morn- 
ing, wet them, and then start walking in 
them. 

‘ At night never dry the shoes close to the 
re. 


if he soaked them with oil. 
soldier is taught to take his medicine of 
damp feet during the day, and then to get 
his feet warm at night by means of the cold 


bath and therub, andadry pair of aioe. 


Uncle Sam has discovered something else 
that a few of us older birds in the outdoor 


game have run across—to wit, the all-round | 


usefulness of the little roll of zinc-oxide 
adhesive ta: There is no other one thing 
more useful in the kit of an outdoor man. 


Uncle Sam specifically teaches his infantry | 


men how to use this on a blistered foot. 


The adhesive tape is warmed a little and | 


then slapped down over the blister. The 
top of the blister is never removed, but is 
flattened, after the liquid has been pricked 
out, by the application of the adhesive tape. 
This takes o' 
presume many spo! 
chafed heel by sticking on a postage stamp 
in lieu of anything better. 

If, therefore, you desire to have comfort- 
able feet when you are walking afield, 
consider the ways of Uncle Sam and be 
wise. Get your shoes big enough for plenty 
of socks, and get them light enough, so that 
you can carry them. 

It makes no difference how wet your feet 
are in the daytime if they are dry at night. 
But if you blister your feet and bruise them 
and tire them all out by lugging round a 
lot of cowhide you do not need; and if you 
ean scarcely sleep by reason of the fatigue 
in the muscles of your legs and ankles— 
then blame vanmadll and not the writer of 


Sam’s pronouncements. 
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ANY buiidings have just “roofs”. The contractor says 
**T’ll build youa pitch and gravel roof’*— and he does so. 
It may be a good roof or it may be a poor one; yet a pitch 
and gravel roof is the best and most economical roof for any 
building — provided it is built right. 
There is one sure way to eliminate all guess-work and 
chance—incorporate The Barrett Specification in full in 
your building plans and employ a responsible roofing con- 
tractor to do the work. 
The result will be a roof which will give satisfactory service 
for 20 years and upwards, and that will show a unit cost 
(the cost per square foot per year of service) of about % 
of a cent. 
No other roof covering known can equal this figure. 
These roofs take the base rate of insurance and are 
approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Remember that a Barrett Specification Roof is not a ready- 
made roofing. It is constructed on the building and is 
recognized as standard by technical men generally. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing 
diagrams, mailed free on request. 











Many a sportsman will recall a pair | 
of wet boots ruined in this way, especially | 
he private | 


the friction of the boot. I | 
rtsmen have relieved a | 


these words of wisdom, taken from Uncle 










Special Note: We advise incorporating in plans the full wording 
of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing. If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the 
following is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof, laid as directed 
in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the mate- 
rials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 
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165% Greater Sales 


Nearly Tripled Over Any Previous Season 


YTOTHING in the world but va/ue and merit and known dependability 
| | could have made this proud record for the Haynes since the beginning of the 1915 season. 
Six hundred and forty-six new dealers added to the already large number of Haynes 
dealers who consider their contracts a priceless asset. 
Sales increased to 165% larger than any previous season. 
And here is another clincher: During the six months ending April Ist, we sold 33% of the cars 
produced in the state of Indiana and Indiana is second only to Michigan in automobile production. 


Why This Wonderful Popularity ? 
You Find the Answer in the Car! 


Here are only a few of the reasons why the Haynes ““Light Six’’ is so popular 
The Haynes “Light Six’’ has been driven from one to sixty miles on high without shifting gears. 
—has traveled 166 miles on low gear in 1) hours 7 minutes, without a stop of the motor, averag- 
ing 15 miles per hour. 

and during this trip the water temperature was never raised above 130 degrees. 
The Haynes ‘‘Light Six’ has developed 41.6 horsepower at the rear wheels. 

has made 30 miles per hour in 10 seconds from a standing start. 

has gone over the top of Heberton Hill, Pittsburgh, which ends with a 19% grade, at 30 miles 
per hour with a full load of five passengers and from a standing start. 


How’s This for “Six Cylinder Economy”? 


ight Six”? has averaged 18 to 22 miles per gallon of gasoline. 
has averaged 7500 miles to a set of tires. 
has traveled 400 miles to a quart of oil. 
has made 54,513 miles with a wear on the crank shaft bearings 
of only five ten-thousandths of an inch. 


% 


The Hay nes a 


Maximum Performance in Every Car 


Any Haynes “‘Light Six’? car will give the same performance, 
because it is built—not assembled —in the Haynes factory, where 
one standard of quality prevails. 

The mechanical construction is unusual in its thoroughness. 
Gran bronze bushings are used in the pistons. 

The valve stem guides are bushed. Heat treated drop forgings are 
used to the exclusion of castings. 

Nickel steel is used to make the steering gears, the transmission 
gears, piston pins, front wheel spindles, axle drive shafts, studs and 
bolts. Springs are made of chrome vanadium steel. 


Non- 


Showing seating arrangement 
and inside dimensions of Model 
i4, three-passenger roadster. 


Price $1485, f. 0. 6. Kokomo 


33% 


The Haynes Automo- 
bile Company sold 
33% of the Indiana 
built cars during the 
six months ending 
April 1, 1915—148% 
more than the next 
largest manufacturer 
in the state of Indiana. 


The Haynes Autemobile Co. 
40 South Main Street 
Indiana i 


Kokomo . . . thw 














Why You Will Buy the 


Here are the reasons why 646 new dealers have eagerly 


sought the Haynes contract. 


Here are the reasons why Haynes sales are outstripping 
those of the previous year by 165%. 


Compare these specifications with those of cars selling from 


$500 to $1500 more. 


And even then you cannot appreciate the full measure of 


value and satisfaction you 
car and ride in it. 


get from 


the Haynes until you see the 


Read These Specifications : 


Unit power plant, 3 point suspen- 
lo x 5 inch en 


bloc motor, light, } 


sion, 6 cylinder, 3 
gh power, 
high speed type. Actually de 
velops 55 horsepower 
Wheelbase— Model 34, 12 

Model 35, 127 inches, 


turning radius slightly over 21 ft. 


linches; 


with 


Left - hand control 
with walking-stick type 
shift lever. Enter front 


partment from either side. 


Weight Model 34, 
giving more 


drive, center 
gear 


com- 


2950 Ibs 
than one horse- 


Model 35, 


power to each 55 Ibs 
3050 Ibs 


Leece-Neviile separate unit start- 
ing and lighting system. No 
gears to shift. Cranks through 
chain. No noise or fuss. 


Generator-Storage battery system 
of ignition. Gives greater flexi- 
bility at ordinary driving speeds. 
System is dual. 


Rayfield carburetor 
no intake manifold used. 


Economical , 


Stewart 
with 


vacuum gasoiune syste 
tank at rear of 


Indicating gauge in tank. 


supply 


CNassts. 


Splash and force feed lubrication. 
Pump delivers one-half gallon of 
oil per minute 


Forced water circulation. Water 
space between all cylinders and 
around all valve Large 

centrifugal pump. Haynes 

**Light Six’’ cars never overheat. 


seats. 


Clutch—Built in Haynes factory. 
Three plate dry disc type with 
facings of Raybestos. Requires 
very slight pressure on pedal to 
operate. Cannot grab. Holds 
under hardest pulls. 


Steering gear — Complete worm 
gear type. Nickel steel, heat 
treated. Built in Haynes factory. 
Steering wheel is notched. 





Model 34—Five-Passenger Touring Car ( illustrated), Price $1385, and Three-Passenger Roadste 


* 


Notice the beauty of 
this car—the long 
stream line body—the 
graceful taper of the 
hood —the ease with 
which five passengers 
are seated. 


This reproduction is 
from an actual photo- 
graph. 


Canadian Prices {. 0. b 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Model 34— 5-passenger Tour- 
ig Car, $1825 
Model 34— 3-passenger Road- 
ster, $1955 
Model 35- 


7-passenger Tour- 
ing Car, $1975 


r, Price $1485, f. x b. hen 
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46 New Dealers 


Added During the Past Nine Months 





1916 Haynes “Light Six” 


Transmissior Selective sliding Windshield — Clear and rain \ 
gear type, three speeds forward, ventilat 
one reverse. Heat treated, nicke 
steel gears i} \ K acting il 
tire er at rear of cl 
Haynes full floating rear axle 
. % g } rd bso 
Built in Haynes factory Axle Running boards al utely Cx 
haft pinior ear and shaft ' . 
par . Entire interior of body lined wit! 
nickel steel . . ; 
real hand-butted leather 


Springs 38 in. m front, $4 in. long 


inrear. Self-lubricating, flat type 


ee , CI Mazda bulbs and dimming 
insures easy riding rome : 
, ~ , vice that saves two-thirds of the 
vanadium ec ro t 
i rrent. No extra bulbs. Out 
ings used in eye 
S ide focusing button 
Spru bolts hardened an r nd . . . 
. * . and ground Spartan electric horn under hoe 
Crowned fenders. Low center of Buttor enter of steering 
gravity with low running board whee 
Road clearance 10 in. Lor ’ 
: : ** Adjustable foot pedals. Foot ar 
sweeping tream itt 
I ” robe ra DProuble imp wit 
Tires Goodyear nad United cord Boyce Moto- Meter. Wa 
States. Model 34, 34 x 4 inche tham clock 
| 35. 35 414 inct 
Model 35, 35 x 422 inches. Automatic circuit breaker. Pro 
Goodyear quick ae ichable, de tect electric ystem I limi 
mountable rim Non-skid tire 
. nates fuse 
on rear whee! Fxtra rim 
Auxiliary seat Two extra 
, re a hy . , 
Front and rear license icket in Model 35 Drop down in 
loor hen no 
Motor driven tire pun cannot ! ir whe not m= use 
ri . : tirely disappearing mav be re 
pump ¢ Ose al tire | . 
- moved if desired Only two 
sure pauge 
. rings visible when seats are dow 


Stewart-Warner peedometer 


lriven from propeller ft Complete kit of high grade tool 
dri roy h 
containing set of wrenches, ham 
\isleway between front seat er, punches, chisel, pliers, ete 
both models. Front seats adjust Tire repair kit 
ible forward and back : 
Color Body Brewster (sreen, 
Improved one-man five-bow top dark; black hood, fenders and 
that can actually be operated bs chassi 
one man 
Enclosed detachable tops for win 
Collins curtains, top cover ter driving, all models. 


instrument board 


sense 


Headlight with **No-Glare’’ 


a hnishe 


a Car, 


If you have been thinking of 








You would be proud 
to own this car, with 
its 127 inch wheel- 
base, beauty of design 
and sincerity in work- 
manship. 


Before paying $2000 
or more for a car, in- 
spect and ride in this 
luxurious “Light Six.” 


Your experience and 
choice will be like 
thousands of others — 
the Haynes “ Light 
a.” 


Model 35—Seven-Pa 














Real Comfort and Class 


HE 1916 Haynes ‘‘Light Six’’ cars are more distinctive than ever. 
$200 has been put into additional comforts and refinements 
Haynes bodies are big and roomy with deep rolls of soft upholstery 
| pliable is used The entire body is leather lined, 


Ihe long, modish stream line 


associated with cheapness 


Ihe cushions are dec p and wide 


of complete comfort ts there 
the dull finished top —the concealed hood hinge 


shield and the cowl that blends gracefully and gradually 


Over 


That air of true class is present 


Real leather that is soft 


including the backs of the front seats and the 
Ihe dimensions are generous. That pleasing 
You feel that you are riding mm the car and not on it 


the curved wind 


nto the hood, give class that cannot be 


Motor—Chassis—Finished Car—all Exhaustively Tested 


Three exhaustive tests are ma 


receives a road test 


See the Haynes—for Your Own Satisfaction 


Before You Buy Your Car 


If you have in mind spending in the neighborhood of $1500 for 


remen r, it made by a com 


t I rep 
i repair 
e Hay test it 
fit t the est 
! kK mw tf tad 
( r it t ny 


Catalog upon request 


The Haynes Automobile Co. 
40 South Main Street 





ssenger Touring Car, Price $1495, f. o. b. 


le motor is block tested 
» om ~ 
K-very finished car is given a final  Performance’’ test. You always 


and smooth-working machine in the 


hind out how much more 
the Haynes 


Kokomo, Indiana 


| very 


’ 
’ 
7% 
: 
z 
: 
; 
* 





SA ng st nN nye n 
and inside dimensions of M 
ven -passienger lourtng car 


Price $14 » J p Kot lad 


DEALERS 


646 new high class 
dealers have taken up 
the sale of the Haynes 
since the beginning of 
the 1915 season. 


If the Haynes has no 
local representation, 
here is an opportunity 
for you. Write, wire 
or telephone. 


The Haynes Automobile Co. 
40 South Main Street 
Kokomo . . . Indiana 


SATURDAY 


JACK: —Well, well! If here isn’t Gloomy Gus, the 


man who never laughs! You look positively 
joyful, Gus! How did it happen? 


GLOOMY GUS:—I've reformed! Started over 
No more grouches. 


again. 


JACK: —Ah,—what's her first name? 


GUS:—You're miles away! The name is “London 
Life’"—the dreamiest, creamiest cigarette 
smoke that ever happened. Just try one. 


—Thanks! If you think it’s good, Gus, it 
must be a world-beater — Say, that is good ! 
How much, a quarter? 


Ten cents for ten—like finding money. 


Only ten cents? Most Extraordinary! 
Waiter, bring me a box of “London Life,” 
quick. 


LONDON LIFE 


CORK TIP 


CIGARETTES 


10 CentsHere - 10 Pence There 


/ 
dna ig y tod 


Makers of the Lhahest df (orate Turkish: 
and Egyptian Cganttes inthe World 








| ical, 


| tector that will enable 





| know I always do what I say. 
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HH. R. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Second the motion!” said Andrew Bar- 
rett from a rear pew. 

The bishop had to put the motion. Not 
having been called on to pledge money, the 
assembly decided it was prudent to get out 
before the situation changed. They unan- 
imously voted to adjourn. 

H. R. received the reporters in the vestry 
room. He even shook hands with them. 
Then he said, as usual giving them the lead 
for their stories: 

“These are the points to emphasize: 
The tickets are unlike any other tickets 
ever invented. They cost twenty-five cents. 
They will carry a coupon. To a person 
with brains, that same coupon will be worth 
ten thousand dollars in cash. Chance has 
nothing to do withit. Brains! In any event 
the twenty-five cents will buy one ideal meal. 
The menu will be prepared by the Menu 
Commission, composed of competent per- 
sons, which is another novelty in commis- 
sions—the three highest-paid chefs in New 
York, the proprietors of the three best res- 
taurants, the three leading diet specialists, 
and three experts on hunger. There will be no 
food fads and no disguised advertisements 
on the menu. 

“What Doctor Eliot’s Five-foot Book- 
shelf did for literature, the Society of 
American Sandwich Artists’ Ideal Hunger 
Appeaser will do for the masses. That menu 
inaugurates a revolution without blood- 
shed, vulgar language, or the destruction 
of fundamental institutions. You will see 
in the future every restaurant supplying 
to its patrons the Society of American Sand- 
wich Artists’ Ideal Hunger Appeaser, but 
not for twenty-five cents, because the low 
price of our meal is made possible by the ap- 
plication of automobile factory methods 
one model only—and the fact that we shall 
buy the raw material in bulk and have no 
profit to make. 

“Play fair with the restaurant keeper, 
boys, and make this strong. But you will 
see how, for the first time in history, a 
charitable person’s quarter will buy more 
than a quarter’s worth of charity; and, for 
the first time also, every penny will go to 


| the right destination. The Society of Amer- 


ican Sandwich Artists, after epoch-making 
experiments, psychological and physiolog- 
has succeeded in making fraudulent 
hunger impossible. We have a Cash De- 
us to discard any 
applicant who can pay for his food. In 


| addition to which, by the use of our Alco- 
| holie 


Thirst Tester, booze-fighters auto- 
matically eliminate themselves as guests at 


| our Mammoth Hunger Feast, to be held at 


Madison Square Garden. 

“Each ticket admits the buyer to the 
feast—as an eyewitness—in order that he 
may see where his money has gone. The 
coupon will be detached by the ticket taker 
at the entrance and returned to the ticket 
holder. By using his brains the coupon will 
give him ten thousand dollars in cash. Un- 
charitable people without brains need not 
buy a ticket. Make that stronger, please! 

“No shop, church or bank will offer the 
tickets for sale—only our own sellers in 
person, and only one to each customer. 
We are not going to pay anybody twenty 
thousand dollars. That's flat! The names 
of the members of our various commissions 
will be announced later. Come and see me 
at four P. M. to-morrow. 

“Remember, this is not a church affair 
or an advertising trick. There is no money 
in this for anybody except the coupon 
holders. The hungry man does not get a 
ticket. He gets a meal—the Ideal Hunger 
Appeaser, which I fear will be called the 
Perfect Belly Filler if we are not careful. 
It will revolutionize the average dinner, as 
we now know it. Remember about the cou- 
pon. I'll see you gentlemen at four o’clock 
to-morrow aiternoon.” 

He nodded dismissingly. Then heseemed 
to remember that these were gentlemen: 

“My secretary, who has taken down my 
remarks in shorthand, will give you type- 
written copies of same. Use what you will. 
Only correct my English, won't you? I’m 
afraid I’m not literary.” 

That made them his friends; 
—, man said: 

“T’m from Missouri; and I’m not going 
to print anything unless ——” 

“I don’t expect you to print news. Your 


but one 


| readers will continue to read the news in 


the columns of your esteemed contempo- 
raries. These gentlemen know me. They 
They know 





I receive no salary and seek no graft. They 
know, as well as I do, that my sole object 
is to win the hand of Grace Goodchild.” 

The Journal man, who was sweet on the 
Advice-to-the-Lovelorn editress, feverishly 
wrote the headline: All for Love! 

“T needn’t say to you,” went on H. R., 
with a look that made the reporters respect 
his reticence, “‘that if I were an advertising 
man the publicity methods I have intro- 
duced would have made me richer than I 
am. What should I do with more money? 
Answer me that!” 

The suspicious reporter answered by 
turning pale. The others looked uneasy. 
When a well-dressed young man asks that 
question in New York there can be but two 
answers— Bloomingdale or Standard Oil. 

H. R. was going to marry a rich banker's 
only daughter. He was, therefore, no 
lunatic. 

H. R. was thenceforth regarded by the 
newspapers——and, therefore, by the pub- 
lic—as a fabulously rich man. This made 
him definitely front page. No other man 
ever became chronically that without com- 
mitting murder or playing for the labor vote. 


xX 


LL the morning papers spread them- 
selves on the story and thereby gained 
the respect of those present at the meeting 
whose names were mentioned. Only one 
of the journals featured Grace Goodchild. 
Two dwelt strongly on the ten-thousand- 
dollar coupon and assuringly mentioned the 
fact that the wealth of those present at the 
Granite Presbyterian Church aggregated 
$3,251,280,000. One pure-food featurer 
played up the Ideal Meal; and two the fact 
that at last charity would be discriminating. 
At nine-fourteen A. M. messages began to 
rain down on H. R. They came by liveried 
youth, by telephone, and by secretaries. 

“Why,” asked one smart hotel, “‘was 
not our¢ hef considered enough? Why drag 
in others 

“How does it happen that our fifty- 
thousand-dollars-a-year Piccolini, who pos- 
sesses eighteen decorations from crowned 
heads, is not one of the Public Menu Com- 
mission? Don’t you want the best?” This 
came from another hotel, in writing that 
looked like ornamental spaghetti. 

“Please call at your earliest convenience 
and see what we give for $17.38 in the 
way of a substantial breakfast,”’ laconically 
invited Herr Bummerlich, of the Pastoral. 

Caspar Weinpusslacher called in person. 
He asked reproachfully 

“* How it comes, Mr. Rutkers, that your 
be st friend —- 

“Weinie,” interrupted H. R., “this will 
cost you two thousand five hundred tickets 
for your thirty-cent meal. You are put 
down as one of the best three restaurateurs, 
together with Perry’s and the Robespierre.”’ 

“But, say, Mr. Rutkers, two thousand 
five hundred * be gan Weinie, trying to 
look angry at the extortion. He was rich 
now; he was even one of the local sights. 

“Three thousand! That’s what your 
haggling has done,” cut in H. R. with the 
cold determination that made him so for 
midable. 

“All right!”” And Caspar ran out of the 
room. A terrible man, this! But Frau 
Weinpusslacher would be in society now. 

“TI trust you will not be misled by news- 
paper scientists into fool dietetics,”’ wrote 
V. Appen Dix, M. D., the hygiene expert 
of an afternoon paper. 

H. R. promptly stopped reading the let- 
ters and said to one of his stenographers: 

“Reply to all inquiries that the person- 
nel of the commissions has not yet beei. 
definitely decided on. 

The three highest-salaried chefs in New 
York—their emoluments duly quadrupled 
by the reporters after eating sample ideal 
luncheons—the three best restaurateurs, 
and the three leading experts on stomachic 
functions had their names printed as prob- 
able Public Menu Commissioners by the 
afternoon prints. 

Doubtless in order not to be accused of 
plagiarism, each afternoon paper published 
a different set of names. Tentative menus 
also were given, to be repudiated by H. R. 
and by indignant competitors in the next 
morning’s papers. 

That is how, in its glorious march to 
charity, all New York began to take an 
interest in menus. It was the first symp- 
tom of an awakened civic conscience and 
intelligent humanitarianism. 
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Pipe Smoker who 
Calls Himself a 
“Tobacco Bug” 


AF. Bemis, Pre S. A. Bemis Pres 
J. S. Bemis, Sec. and Trea 
Jackson Fibre Company 
Branch of 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 
Boston and St. Louis 
Telegraph Address, Western Union, Jackson, 1 
Pelephone Addr ackson § ).8.\ “ 
\merican Express, Bemi Basen Res. Mgr 
Bemis, Tenn., March 16 14 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va 

Gentlemen:— This morning a traveling man from 
Atlanta was in the office, an old friend, who handed 
mea cigar and we fell to talking about ‘smoke.’ 

He asked me if I smoked a pipe and I replied that 
it was my steady dict, that I smoked but few cigars. 
He said that was the case with him, and asked what 
tobacco I smoked, and I replied, ‘ Edgeworth.” 

He nodded and smiled and said: “I was intro- 
duced to that about three years ago, and have 
smoked nothing else since; it is the best yet.” 

I simply mention this for the reason that it seems 
to be the same story everywhere; once you smoke 
Edgeworth, nothing else will do 

What is your “Qboid"? Is it higher or lower 
grade than Edgeworth? I mean in price—or how 
does it differ? You can’t improve on the Edgeworth 
flavor. I am simply curious, am sort of a “tobacco 
bug" anyway, and am always experimenting, but 
“never again.”’ Yours truly, 

(Signed) B. F. Young 








Have you been introduced to Edge 
worth yet ? 

The pleasure will be yours. 

Your name and address on a post card, 
withthenameofsome 
store where you some 
times buy tobacco, 
will bring a liberal 
ample of Edgeworth 
teady-Rubbed 
you postpaid. 

Send in the post 
card and ask for your 
sample. To say “you 
will like it’’ might be 
roing a bit too far, 
yut the fact is that 
practi ally every per 
son who tries Edge 
worth smokes it with a glad-to-have-met- 
you expression 


} 
‘ 





Send your request for the free package to 
Larus & Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Virginia 

The original Edgeworth is a Plug Slice 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed may be bought in 
10c and 50c tins everywhere, and in the 
handsome $1.00 humidor package. Edge 
worth Plug Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00 
Sold by practically all dealers or mailed pre- 
paid if yours has none. 

The writer of the above letter asks al 
Oboid. This is a granulated plug, cut into 
cube shi ipe It req lires no rubbing before 
being put into the pipe and is guaranteed not 
to bite the tongue. 


To the Retail Tobacco Merchant — |i 


your jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus 


& Brother Co. will gladly send you a one- or 
two-dozen 10c size carton by prepaid parcel 
post atthesame price you would pay the jobber. 














free trial on this finest of bicycles — the Ranger We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without « 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine 
WRITE TODAY ‘." big atalog showing o 

full line of bicycles for men and 
women, boys and girls at prices never before equaled for lik 





uality t is a cyclopedia of bicycles, sundries and useful | 


bicycle information. It’s tree 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels 
cyclometers, equipment and parts fo 
usual prices. A limited nur nber ‘ 
taken in trade will be closed o at 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in cac 
asample 1915 model Banger fu 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Tell me what you eat and I will tell you 


what you are!"’ long ago observed Brillat- 
Savarin. H. R. wrote it for the reporters. 
It furnished the text for learned editorial 
sermons. 

When Andrew Barrett ventured to ex- 
| on his admiration H. R. murmured: 

“*Plausible, persistent and picturesque!" 

“T don’t quite get you,” said Barrett. 

“Watch me and learn,”’ retorted H. R. 

Other men have disregarded persistence, 
but H. R. did not. He kept up the firing 
no broadside, but one big gun at a time. 
As a result the H. R. plan for feeding the 
hungry of New York assumed a se erious 
aspect. The right bill of fare would change 
potential Socialists into sensible citizens. 
This was so obviously true that everybody 
said no living man could do it; but every 
body anxiously looked for the publication 
of the Public Menu Commission's report. 
It thus became news plus suspense. 

The moment H. R. had selected the 
personnel of the commission he went to the 
Goodchild house. “Frederick, tell Miss 
Goodchild to come down at once. I have 
only a minute to stay. Make haste!” 

The imperturbable English menial actu- 
ally ran. 

Grace rushed down in alarm. Freder- 
ick’s incoherent words had made her fear 
it was a message from her dressmaker ex- 
plaining why it was absolutely impossible 
to have it ready in time, as promised. 

She petrified herself when she beheld the 
man who had made her famous. She did 
this in order not to betray her glad relief 

“Oh! 

“Grace!” exclaimed H. R. fervently. 

He quickly approached her, took her 
hand and led her into her own drawing 
room. He then waved his disengaged left 
at all the chairs, with an air that said: “I 
give all this magnificence to you!” 

He waved again and commanded: 

“Sit down!’ 

She obeyed; but he did not let go her 
right hand. He sat beside her. Just as she 
was about to pull it away indignantly, he 
patted it twice very kindly and laid it on 
her lap. He was a very observant chap and 
never neglected details. 

Her anger was on the very brink of turn- 
ing itself into oratory when he stood up 
squarely before her, clenched his fists in 
order to hold himself in a vanadium-steel 
leash, and whispered huskily: 

** Merciful heaven, but you're beautiful!” 

The vocal storm, checked for an instant 
by his extraordinary exhibition of self- 
control, gave him time to go on: 

“Don't look at me! Do you know how 
beautiful you are? Do you know exactly? 
It isn’t fair!” 

He turned from her, walked over to one 
of the windows and stared out. 

It showed more than self-control— it 
showed respect. Grace felt it would bx 
absurd to ring for a policeman—as absurd 
as to encourage H. R. tostay. And she 
really had not studied him cold-bloodedly. 
She looked at his back and wondered. 

Presently H. R. turned from the window 
and, with a semblance of composure, said 
to her: 

“If you will scold me or laugh at me or 
turn your back on me, I'll find it easier to 
speak calmly.” 

Since such was the case, she decided not 
to do any of the things he desired her to do. 
She also said nothing. It is a very wise 
woman who, being beautiful, can keep her 
mouth shut. 

“Have you seen the papers? Did you 
read about what I have undertaken to do 
for your sake?” 

She turned away her head. Then she 
elevated it. She heard him say, with the 

calmness of a man who is sure of himself 
and. therefore, to be respected: 

“When a man talks to the one woman 
about himself it isn’t vanity that prompts 
him—it’s love. I am cool again. Turn 


| your head back—this way.” 


Her foot was tap-tapping the polar bear- 


| skin, eighty-four times to the minute. She 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER—° Pars | 


was clever enough to realize that this was 
not a man to be shooed away chickenwise. 
What'seemed so easy to do was in truth an 
appalling problem. 

**Listen, Grace: For your sake I gave to 
New York free sandwic hes. ” She sniffed 
before she could help it. ‘You are right,” 
he admitted. “It wasn’t much of a feat, 
even though it made you famous”—she 
was unmoved—‘“‘and me rich!” 

She started slightly. She had never 
thought of the business end of his crusade. 

“You are right,” he pursued; “but, 
really, I am not bragging about it. Free 
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Excessive perspiration of the ar affecting the natural perspiration of 
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“A hogshead of goode Virginia to- 
bacco is not much to pay for so sweet 
a wife.” 

Many an English maiden, coming “a-husband- 
hunting” to the far-off Virginias, had her pas- 
sage paid, not in golden guineas but in golden 
Virginia tobacco, which actually retailed for its 
weight in shillings. 


Today DUKE’S Mixture, this same honey- 


colored, fragrant tobacco, but with three centuries 
of cultivation and continuous improvement behind it, 
costs but 1/8 of a cent per cigaretteful. 


In every five-cent sack of DUKE’S Mixture 
are forty generous cigarettefuls. Roll one, and 
you have a fresh, new-made cigarette that has 
suited America’s “cigarette taste” for forty years 
and is guaranteed to suit yours. Or try a pipeful 
of DUKE’S Mixture, if you like a straight Vir- 
ginia pipe tobacco. 

Buy a sack of DUKE’S Mixture on this under- 
standing: If it does not please you in every way, your 
dealer will refund the purchase price. 


« Myers Tobacco Co 


Copyright 1915 
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| your da 


| why I came to see you 


| latchkey. 
| enough for the wedding reception?” he 

ponde red anxiously. 
| She meant to snub him. 


grow ing stronge r. 
Yh 


| his voice thick 


sandwiches is something; 
give free dinners now. 

fected 
people 


but I’m going to 
Millions are af- 
I mean millions of dollars, not 
but I must have your help. Even 


“Sir!’’ began the loyal daughter angrily. 

“Dad, I was going to say—not damn, as 
you naturally assumed,” he explained with 
dignity. “‘Even dad is on the Mammoth 
Hunger-Feast Commission. I put him on. 
When he sees I have got the cther bank 
presidents he'll stay on. But I'll tell you 


“Uninvited!” She frowned. 
“Of course! I haven’t asked for the 
By the way, is this house big 


‘It is—for mine!” she said pointedly. 
She did not real- 


ize that her defense was so weak that he was 


at’s good!” he exclaimed with re- 
lief. “‘ Well, I want you to sell tickets. You 
read about the tickets for the Mammoth 


| Hunger Feast?” 


“No!” she lied. “And I det wish to 


| know anything about it.” 


“Quite so,”’ he said approvingly. “That 
being the case, you do know all aboutit. The 
tickets are to be sold by the one hundred 
perfectly beautiful girls in New York. You 
head the list.” 

She turned her face to him, a sneer on her 
lips; but, before she could speak, he said 
apologetic: ally: 

‘I know it isn’t a subtle compliment. It 
happens to be a fact. There is going to be 


| tremendous pressure brought to bear on 
| me for places on the corps. 


I tell you this 
because your best friends will drive you 
crazy asking you to use your influence with 
me. People always decry favoritism—and 
always expect favors. I’d do anything for 
you; but I can’t have any but perfectly 
beautiful ones. I simply can’t!” 

She looked at him with irrepressible 
interest. Then, remembering her position, 
she said coldly: 

“Will you leave now and never come 
back?” 

He went or mperturbably that she 
felt like shaking lum: 

“It is going to make enemies for you. 
That will be your first payment for being 
famous. Remember, you have been chosen 
Number One of the perfectly beautiful hun- 
dred because God made you what you are, 
and not because you are my wife- - 

“T am not!” 

“ to-be. You didn’t allow me to 
finish. Tell your friends you can’t. If they 
continue to pester you tell ’em flatly you 
won't! And, for heaven’s sake, don’t use 
the photograph of your pearls any more, or 
the Crane portrait. Use the picture that 
magazine had last week; or get some fresh 
ones and give La Touche an order to sup- 
ply ’em to the reporters. They won’t cost 
you a cent that way; they print his name. 
Good-by, Grace. 

He held out his hand. She quickly put 
hers behind her back. His face lighted up 
thereat. 

“Ah, you love me!” he exclaimed. “It 
was only a question of time, empress! And 
you will never know how much I love you 
until you realize what it costs me to go 
away from here unkissing, unkissed, and 
yet without regrets! But some day’’—he 
paused; and then, with a hunger that made 

“some day I'll eat you!” 

He walked out. She made an instinctive 
movement toward him, but checked herself. 
As he left the room she confronted the mirror 
and looked at herself. It brought the usual 
mood of kindliness. She rang for Frederick. 

“The motor—at once!”’ she ordered; and 
went upstairs to telephone. If the reporters 
had to use photographs she could not stop 
them. 

Ten minutes later she had kindly given 
La eee he, the photographer, eighteen 
poses. La Touche thanked her, with the 
perfervid sincerity of a man whose irre- 
ducible minimum is forty-eight dollars a 
dozen. Then he asked anxiously : 

“In case the reporters 
“T suppose they’d get them anyhow.” 
She spoke cynically. 

“Not unless they stole ’em,”’ he denied 
dignifiedly. ‘“‘ We should never give any out 
without your permission. But of course 
they’d use snapshots, which are not always— 
er—artistic.” 

Remembering that she had been snapped 
when she had a veil on, and also with her 
mouth open, as all mouths must be in active 
speech, she said to him in a bored tone: 

“It doesn’t interest me.” 
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“Thank you, mademoiselle! Thank 
you!” effusively exclaimed the artist. “It 
is no wonder ——” She turned on him a 
cold, haughty stare. He was all confusion. 
“Pardon! I—I— Monsieur Rutgers , 
he stammered. “I—I——- He 

She left the shop, a vindictive look in her 
wonderful eyes. She hated H. R. Was she 
merely the advertised vulgarity of that un- 
speakable man whom her family, so fool- 
ishly, had not jailed? What had he made 
of her? She might not mind being called 
beautiful by the newspapers, but - 

“T could kill him!” she muttered be- 
tween her teeth. 

The photographer’s liveried flunky on 
the sidewalk opened the door of her mo 
tor. Nine pedestrians, two of them males, 
stopped. 

“That’s Grace Goodchild!’’ hissed one 
of the women tensely. 

“See her?” loudly asked another. 

In the time consumed between the open- 
ing of the door of the car and her taking her 
seat eleven New Yorkers gathered about the 
automobile. 

“Home!” she snapped angrily. 

The photographer's flunky stepped away 
to tell the chauffeur. Instantly a young 
man’s head was thrust through the window 
of the car. Behind him crowded a dozen 
disgusting beasts—female! 

“You’re a pippin!” came from the young 
man's face, a foot from her own. She 
shrank back. “Say, he’s right! I wisht I 
was in his x 

Then the motor started and nearly—but 
alas! not quite—decapitated the loathsome 
compatriot. If this was fame she didn’t wish 
any of it, she decided. 

“T hate him!” she said to the cut-glass 
flower holder. “He has given me this 
absurd notoriety and—— What delays 
us?” 

She looked out the window. They had 
halted at Thirty fourth Street. Presently 
the traffic policeman’s whistle blew. The 
motor started again. 

She looked at the policeman. He in- 
stantly touched his cap to her. And she 
saw, also, that he nodded eagerly to his 
mounted colleague across the street. 

The man on horseback also saluted her 
militarily. She bowed to him; she had to, 
being well-bred. She also smiled. She was 
of the logical sex. 

“Nevertheless, I hate——” But she 
left her thought unfinished in her quick 
desire to lie to herself. 

‘The policeman must know papa,” she 
said aloud, to show H. R. what she thought 
of him. 

And that made her wonder what H. 
had up his sleeve now. What did he mean 
by saying that her troubles were only be- 
ginning and that soon she should feel the 
heavy price of fame? 

She almost ran up to her room, pre- 
tending not to hear the voices of her tea- 
drinking friends in the Dutch Room. In her 
boudoir she quickly read all the newspaper 
clippings. She learned all about the Mam- 
moth Hunger Feast, because—this being 
the second time—she now read intelligently 
instead of looking for a certain name. 

If H. R. could do all he said he could he 
would be a wonder! And he was a very 
clever chap anyhow. Her father must be 
wrong. This was no discharged bank clerk 
speaking before the best element. 

Her father himself could never get the 
newspapers to say about him all the nice 
things they said about H. R. And Bishop 
Phillipson, and the fathers of girls she knew 
and people she had heard pf, and painters 
and novelists, were helping H. R. 

“He is clever!’’ she admitted, and 
smiled. Then she decided: “But if he 
makes me _ ridiculous———” And _ she 
frowned. “I could kill him!” she said 

calmly, as befits a Christian assassin. 

That desire compelled her to think of 
H. R. and ef what he had said, from their 
first meeting at the bank. He had said 
much and had done more. In the end she 
spoke aloud: 

“Il wonder whether he really loves me. 

A knock at the door was the only answer. 
A servant came to tell her that Mrs. Good- 
child wished her to know they were waiting 
for her downstairs in the Dutch Room. 

“Very well,”’ she said to the servant. To 
herself she said firmly: “Even if he loves 
me, and is everything he should be, I can 
never marry a man who has made me feel 
like a theatrical poster!” 

Her determination was adamantine. To 
break it H. R. must be more than clever. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





WAR ORDERS 
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Centinued from Page 18 


Probably our peaceful foreign trade is 
now in the w way of increasing, though the 
latest official returns do not show it. Busi- 
ness in South America was as extensively 
prostrated by the war as in any of the 
warring nations, because South America 
has always depended on’ the belligerents 
o capital. Three big loans to South Amer- 

an governments were in process of nego- 
tiation in Europe when war was declared. 
Of course the negotiations immediately 
stopped. 

Moreover, South American exports to 
Europe were cut to a mere fraction of 
normal proportions. For a time, broadly 
speaking, South America was in no position 
to buy anything from anybody, and we 
were too busy with the financial troubles 
that war devolved on us to give any help. 

Last winter, however, a syndicate of 
American banks floated an Argentine loan 
of fifteen million dollars. At this writing a 
further loan of fifty million dollars appears 
to have been virtually agreed on. Now, it 
is quite certain that whoever supplies South 
America with the capital she needs, and 
can also supply her with the goods she 
needs, on tolerable terms, will get her trade. 
England and Germany have long recog- 
nized that. It is very significant that, 
though the London money market was 
closed to Argentina when she wanted fif- 
teen million dollars last winter, English 
bankers, with the consent of the govern- 
ment, will take half of the new fifty-million- 
dollar loan. In short, notwithstanding her 
own immense need of capital, England is 
unwilling to shut Argentina out of her 
money market—knowing that about in 
proportion as South America looks else- 
where for capital it will look elsewhere for 
goods. 

Moreover, though we are not selling more 
to countries outside of Europe, we are buy- 
ing a little more from them, or were in 
March. Our imports from non-European 
countries increased by ten million dollars. 
it is true that this is largely a war product. 
As a result of war we are exporting a good 
deal of refined sugar; so our imports from 
Cuba—mostly sugar—were larger by ten 
million dollars in March of this year, and 
this equals the total amount of our increase 
in non-European imports. But, while our 
imports from Brazil, india, Japan and 
Mexico decreased, our imports from Argen- 
tina increased more than a hundred per 
cent. All trade is finally a matter of give 
and take. If we can buy more from South 
America or lend her more money, in the 
long run we can sell her more goods. 


The Low Rate of Exchange 


Of course this little item of a six-million- 
dollar increase in imports from Argentina 
especially as imports from Brazil fell off 
three millions—is a very small straw. Yet 
our increasing ability to finance South Amer- 
ica and the steps already taken for closer 
financial relations are a fair augury of an 
increased sale of American goods down 
there sometime in the future. 

On the financial side this war trade has 
been a great and positive advantage to us. 
A year ago we were selling abroad only 
about as much goods as we were buying 
which meant that we were going in debt to 
Europe on current account, because we 
always have freight and interest bills to 
pay over there; in fact, when war broke 
out we were considerably in debt to Europe 
on current account. There was such a 
demand for funds to meet the debt that 
foreign exchange went to unheard-of fig 
ures. There was a short time when a man, 
in order to pay four dollars and eighty-six 
cents in London, had to hand over seven 
dollars in New York. Even a week later 
it took five dollars and a half in New York 
to get a credit for four dollars and eighty- 
six cents in London. 

All that has been radically changed. Il 
February and March our exports exceeded 
our imports by more than three hundred 
million dollars—which meant that Eurepe, 
or the Allies, were rapidly going into debt 
to us. Credit on London is so super- 
abundant that you can get four dollars and 
eighty-six cents there by paying down a 
fraction under four dollars and eighty cents 
in New York; and that condition has 
prevailed for many weeks. 

Secretary Redfield estimates that the 
favorable balance of trade for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth will reach a 


billion dollars; to which probably must be 
added the hundred million dollars or more 
that American tourists usuaily carry abroad 
A huge credit on current account is piling 
up in our favor; and this is a great advan- 
tage. France and Russia have already 
established large credits in New York, and 
England, at this writing, is believed to be 
about to follow their example. Virtually 
those governments are borrowing money 
mare with which to pay for foodstuffs and 

ar supplies. No doubt, so long as the war 
eh the credit in our favor will pile higher. 


How it will be paid is, of course, an open | 


question. At the beginning of the war 
several billion dollars’ worth of American 
bonds and stocks were held in Europe 

largely in England, Holland and France. 


Our stock exchanges were closed principally | 


to prevent foreign holders from unloading 
on us. So Europe may settle her current 


debt to us by simply selling us our own 


bonds and stocks. 

All restrictions on trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange were removed on the 
first of April. Since then that has been an 
absolutely free market. Up to the torpedo- 
ing of the Lusitania prices of stocks and 
bonds rose considerably, and any European 
who wished to realize on his American 
securities was free to do so. There was 
some selling from Europe, but nothing re- 
sembling a rush to unload. The quantity 
sold was small in comparison with the 
quantity of American securities held abroad. 
There were those who argued that, for a 
long time to come, American securities 
would look pretty good to a European. 


Bank Acceptances Coming In 


What will finally happen in that respect 
is anybody's guess; but the big current 
credit strengthens our gold stock and bank 
reserves, giving us by that much a freer 
hand in dealing with other countries. Our 
financial condition is improving, while that 
of our chief competitors is—in fact, if not 
exactly in appearance—steadily deteriorat 
ing. Only an excitable imagination could 
see New York supplanting London as the 
world's financial capital in six months; or, 
in an even longer period, a complete re- 
versal of the position of the United States 
from that of a debtor nation to that of a 
creditor nation. The latter operation would 
involve a favorable trade balance—not of 
one billion dollars, but probably of six or 
seven; yet we are evidently moving in the 
direction of both the above consummations. 

International payments that were for- 
merly made in London are now made in 
New York. International exchange in 
dollars and cents instead of pounds and 
shillings is beginning—a little—to appear. 
Bank-accepted bills of exchange are be- 
coming known in Wall Street. A recent 
statement showed over a hundred million 
dollars outstanding in these instruments. 

Formerly, to illustrate, when an Amer- 
ican importer bought coffee in Brazil he 
made arrangements whereby a London 
bank accepted—or guaranteed payment 
of—a bill of exchange drawn on him for the 
cost of the coffee. This bank-accepted bill 
could always be discounted in the London 
market at a very low rate of interest 
usually about three per cent a year—be- 
cause the Bank of England would always 
rediscount it, thus making it, less the dis- 
count, equivalent to cash. Until the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks were established we had 
no banking machinery to handle that sort 
of paper— which, however, was the chief in- 
strument for financing international trade. 

It is true that our bank acceptances, so 
far, have mainly been a product of our war 
trade instead of our peaceful trade. They 
are mainly based on exports instead of on 
imports; but, though this is a reversal of 
the normal use of bank acceptances, the 
fact that the chief instrument for finan« ing 
foreign trade is coming into use here is 
promising. 

Current events make New York weigh 
heavier in international finance, and Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin weigh lighter. How 
far that shifting of balance will go is a sub- 
ject for academic speculation rather than 
practical statement. It is entirely possible, 
for example, that war will finally force 
England, France or Germany, or all three, 
off a gold basis. All three have much more 
gold in their central bank reserves than 
they had a year ago; but they also have 
outstanding a far greater amount of central 
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500-hen laying houses, roofed witt 
RU-BER.-OID, at Rancoces Poultry 
| Farms, Browns Mills, N. J. the larg 
~ est egg farm in the world 
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Y For Roofing Your Poultry Houses 


You cannot afford to experiment with cheap roofings. Keep your 
fowls warm and dry. They will pay you better when protected with 
Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY. 


RU-BER-OID 


COSTS MORE - WEARS LONGER 
“We used RU-BER-OID Roofing at Rancocas Poultry Farms,” writes Reese V. 
Hicks, General Manager, “‘ because we knew that it had given many years of con- 
tinuous service without repairs. Roofing that we put on ten vears ago is still prac 
tically as good as new. It keeps our 15,000 White Leghorns warm in winter and 
cool in summer and helps us to secure more than one million eggs annually.” 
RU-beR-O10) | permanently w merprooted I k for the Ru- BER- “010 Man 
ind will not crack, run, warp or leak. It is 
the original smooth-surfaced ready-to-lay (shown above) on every roll of the ge 
roofing, uniform in quality for 23 years ine Ru-Ber-o1p has been wide 


—_ Seite allate , : 
Colored RU-seR-O19 (Ka lor-oid), terfeited. The U.S. Appellate ( me 
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oO d ato rol ! | 
made in beautiful permanent Tile Red r= ir nitators fron g the 
and Copper Green, possesses all the en ~ yeroid or any imuar name ag tne 
during qualities of gray RU-BER-o1D trade name or brand” of their roofing 


Poultry Book Free 


* Building a Poultry House” gives prac 
tical P lans. This or other books sent free 
Mail the coupon. 


Rulidinag Book Cause 


uilding Book Coupon 


The Standard Paint Co., 568 Woolworth tite.. N.Y. City 


on request. Send me samples of Ru-pER-omw and the book 
THE STANDARD PAINT 4O. & which t mark x. 1 intend 
Rooting « Home Building Your Own Garage 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO t 


Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles, Amiwud Wal Building a Poultry House Covering Your Factory 
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The Paraffine Paint Co., San Francisco (Under License) Building 2 Barn li a dealer, check bere 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal § . sah 
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bank notes and deposits payable in gold. 
There are various other liabilities, such as 
the Bank of England’s agreement to make 
advances at any time to holders of the first 
big war loan, and the circulating notes of 
the special war-loan banks in Germany. 
The situation in the latter country is not 
entirely clear. The Imperial Bank has 
gained some two hundred and sixty million 
dollars in gold reserve since the beginning 
of the war—evidently gold that was partly 
withdrawn from circulation, from the tills 
and pockets of the people, and has been 
supplanted by paper money. This gold 
horde makes an imposing appearance, but 
the liabilities against it are also imposing. 
Should one or all of these countries be 
forced off a gold basis, New York would 
probably gain in relative financial weight 
unless a copious unloading of American 


ie Second Love~ 
“The Appreciated 
© lela’a) F-\ coe 


Whatever your idea of quality, price and 
design may be, you will find it best met by 
one or another of these tires — 


vy 
oe 


Each is a triumph of our policy to not only 
give most value but the utmost possible 
value beyond that. 


Take these tires whose quality speci- 
fications go beyond anything ever 
dreamed of for bicycle service— 


VACUUM CUP 
‘Red © Tread 
BICYCLE TPRES 


In addition to the wonderful oil-proof quality, 
the skid-killing Vacuum Cup tread, the full 
season guarantee, we are building in for 1915 
a special puncture - proof 15% oz. fabric, as 
strong as is used in most Ford size auto tires. 
Just making the best better. 


And this new line — three distinctive designs — 
three popular levels of price — each of a quality 
that has absolutely amazed the trade —the 


* THREE * STAR * 


LINE OF 


BICYCLE TIRES 


1. The “Sturdy Stud”— Oilproof like V. C’s, 
and thoroughbred through and through. 
2. The “Triple Tread”—a superb performer 
in hard service —and 3. The “Success”—a 
looker, a do-er and a faster. Just see this 
line — that’s all. 

And here are the proudest tires alive for the 
long, hard, speedy grind of the motorcycle — 


VACUUM CUP 


O} 
MOTORCVECE TIRES 


They're regular V. C. automobile tires in motor- 
cycle sizes—they’re guaranteed for 5,000 
miles and are doubling that in average service. 
The clinging vacuum cups save many a spill 
on the slippery curve. 


And at a price made possible only by a direct 
factory-to-dealer selling plan come 


Sturby Stupd 
L 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


Further words are unnecessary when we tell 
you that we guarantee Sturdy Studs for 


4000 Miles 


a remarkable distance at the price. 








securities forced us off a gold basis also. 

In view of what has happened since 
August it would be reckless to say that in- 
solvency of one or all of the beltasresite, 
though improbable, is not possible. To 
date they have borrowed for war purposes 
ten billion dollars. Judging from the ex- 
perience of England and France, the cost 
of the war has not only pretty steadily out- 
run estimates but seems to be rising all the 
time. Great Britain’s bill was recently 
stated by Lloyd George at ten million five 
hundred thousand dollars a day. 

Aside from the inevitable waste of war, 
there is much incidental waste in these 
expenditures. Supplies of all sorts are 
bought at high prices. In the urgency for 
prompt delivery economy is left behind. 
Probably contractors are not always too 
scrupulous or inspectors too rigid. The 
London Statist remarked the other day: 

“The first thing requisite is to bring 
pressure to bear on the War Office to put 
a stop, once for all, to extravagance and 
waste. Everybody who keeps his eyes and 
ears open is aware of the stories that are 
going about of what is being done. If 
necessary the matter should be brought 
before Parliament, and urged so strongly 
that the present disgraceful state of things 
cannot go on.” 


A Patriotic Chairman 


Rumor puts profits to manufacturers on 
war orders placed in this country all the 
way from twenty to fifty per cent. That 


English manufacturers were making big | 
profits on war business was generally be- | | 


lieved. It was partly for the purpose of 
limiting manufacturers’ profits that the 
government took control of munition 
factories. Reporting the annual meeting 
of a great English manufacturing concern, 
the London Economist recently said, with 
no intention of humor: 

“The chairman made an eloquent appeal 
to the workmen to put patriotism above all 
other considerations. He alsorecommended 
a final dividend and bonus, bringing the 
distribution to shareholders for the year up 
to twenty-two and a half per cent.” 

It was a suspicion of great profits to 
shareholders that led the Miners’ Federa- 
tion to demand an increase of twenty per 
cent in wages. Quite apart from share- 
holders’ profits, however, the war, by 
raising the prices of food, and so on, has 
tended to raise wages. Thus, the London 
Economist's index numbers show that from 
June to March prices of cereals and meats 
advanced nearly fifty per cent, and of 
other food products twenty-five per cent. 
On the basis of increased cost of living 
workmen are demanding and receiving 
higher wages. 

Probably, then, war will tend to become 
more expensive the longer it lasts. On the 
most cheerful assumption as to when the 
war will end, the belligerents will have to 
raise several billions beyond the ten already 
borrowed, which will be no iight task. On 
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Your 


Y 4 . 
Summer i] acation 
is not yet in sight 


Write to us. Thousands of young 
folks will stay at home this summer 
just because they feel that they 
cannot afford the outlay necessary 
Hundreds 
paid for such trips last summer 
with money earned through 


The Curtis Plan 


Most of these will do so again 
this year. 


to cover the expenses. 


where boys learn by doing. 


Actual contact — under compe- 
Cnoo!l On a FarM vee 
ing of the soil, growing and 
harvesting of crops on a 670- | 

acre fe arm Put the whole boy to work where he will get the “ how” as well as the “why.” Shops, work account. 
with tocle and anir — cusp wee. a beautiful lake, apes, ponting, bathing, sports, right associates, The war orders have given us a financial 
wih an exceptional school and camp equipment — just the thing the city boy most needs — vigorous, >' = 
healthful, out-ot-door life in the sunshine Substantial buildings, beautiful grounds. No other advantage that has been of very high im 
echool like The Summer Camp Session opens June 22nd. om catalog and particulars from portance for the time being. Big exports 
THE INTERLAKEN SCHOOL, Edward A. Rumely, President, Rolling Prairie, Ind. have forestalled gold shipments, thrown 
foreign exchanges in our favor and cheered 


the national mind. 

| The domestic situation is much better; 
but, as yet, we have gained no peaceful 

| which means permanent—foreign trade. 
And war orders on this scale are the result 
of a condition so essentially insane that no 
nation can sit down and count on enduring 
profit from it, as was sharply brought to 

| mind by the Lusitania episode. 


the least cheerful assumption wholesale in- If you are willing to look after 
solvency would be a contingent factor that the local subscription business of 
everybody would be bound to take into The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies Home Journal and The Coun- 
try Gentleman, we will pay you a 





liberal commission upon each order 
forwarded besides a monthly sal- 
ary. Why not try it?) You can’t 
help making money if you have an 











BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 
AN IDEAL FORM OF INVESTMENT 


is an account with this large, safe bank at 4% compound interest, for the rea- 
son that your principal is always available and cannot cpreciate in value. 
Send today for Booklet “M,” explaining our system of rece..:ag deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST 


CLEVELAND, OHIO CAPITA & SURPLUS § 6,500,000.00 ; 
AaaeTs OVER MILLIGN DOLLARS. 
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Box 919, Agency Division 
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Made in America Best in the World 


OCircoqucr Oholo 


Pronounced Klee-ko 


GINGER ALE 


ooling as a Summer rain. A drink 


of bubbling Clicquot Club is as refreshing as a drenching 

shower. Clicquot Club can be safely enjoyed when you are 
overheated. ‘The ginger offers a mild stimulus which neutralizes 
the “‘ice cold’’ shock to the stomach. Clicquot is real ginger 
ale, made with ginger and sweetened with refined sugar. ‘The 
juices of lemons and limes give snap to the Havor and the 
mildly laxative water is from a spring deep, pure and cold. 





Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is an excellent Summer 
drink for women and children. It is a splendid basis 
for mixing with all sorts of other drinks—try 
it with grape juice, raspberry or other fruit 
Havors. 








It holds its life and 
sparkle for a full hour after bottle is opened 


Two large glassfuls in each bottle. 








Good Grocers and Druggists recognize CLICQUOT CLUB 
its popularity with the best class of BEVERAGES: 


trade. Buy it by the case. Ginger Ale 
Root Beer 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., MILLIS, MASS Lemon Sour 
New ¥ nt 100 Hud erect Orange-Phosphate 
\ » Ottice { dson Stree . 
coge Office, $56 Merth Dtichis Birch Beer 
Chicago Office, 356 North Michigan Avenue 


Sarsaparilla 
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Summer Profits Pay for 
4 Years in College 


ILDING C. ANDERSON of Washington has paid 
for a four-year course in the University of Minnesota 
with money earned during summer months. Last sum- 
mer his work as a representative of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman netted him $846.30. He writes: 


“This spring I am finishing my fourth year in college on Curtis subscription 
money. | expect to get my bachelor’s degree in June and write to thank you for 
the generous salary and commissions which you have paid me. Without these 
it would have been impossible for me to have had these years in college.” 


The same opportunity which enabled Mr. Anderson to make good is open to you. 


Edecational Division, Bex 920 The Curtis Publishing Company Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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| could take a hand. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


Rhode Island, and a handful of advertise- 
ments of photographers’ supplies, and a 
little blue envelope with a thumb mark on 
the corner that looked a whole lot as if Cora 
Kibbee had held it very tight on the way 
to the R. F. D. box. And it contained the 


mysterious note which figures in the tragedy. 


It had no date and no beginning, but just 


| started off with the big bold handwriting of 
| a girl who gets into a saddle without help | 
| and has always had everything she wanted. 


“I'm going away for three weeks, Ever- 
ett dear,” she said. “I’m glad papa told 
you that I told him that I love you. I've 
written too many ‘thats,’ but you know 
what I mean. You always understand me 
so perfectly! I’ve got some plans. 
don’t you worry. 
Your C. 

Perhaps " somebody might have gotten 
some satisfaction out of a note like that. 
Max tried. He pressed the paper to his 
lips and drew in a long breath. He read it 
over and over, trying to make out what it 
meant; but the more he read it, the less 
satisfaction he got from it. He says he read 


| it in his studio under the north light, and 


So | 
I always have my way. | 


sitting on a three-rail fence in Bushmill’s | 


field, and under one of the new arc lights on 
Main Street in the evening. And in the 
middle of the night he got up and lit a 
match and read it. But he couldn’t make 


out just what it was that was wrong with | 


that note until the next morning. 

Then he saw. 
first sweep of malaria. 
blood boiled up in him. It was a blessed 
relief from lovesickness. There’s nothing 
like anger to relieve a broken heart. And 
Max saw-——clear as a September noon after 
a thunder shower! 

““Where do I fit in?” said Max, forgetting 
the grand-duke-suicide feeling. ‘‘ Nobody 
consults me. The father don’t consult me. 
The daughter don’t consult me. 
got my future all mapped out for me two 
different ways. Collis N. treats me as if I 
was something that clashed with the rest 
of the furniture, and Cora talks as if I was 
something she wanted to put in the corner 
to replace the old haircloth sofa. How 
does she know she’s ‘Your C. K.’? Maybe 
it’s time for Everett Maximilian to take a 
hand.” 

And yet he could not quite see how he 
He got out one of the 
negatives of Cora and held it up to the 
light and sighed and forgot his anger for 
ten minutes, and then put the picture down 
and the anger came up again. Then he 
locked at the beautiful, wistful expression 
of the second picture, and down went the 
anger. Then he put the picture back, and 
there was the anger again. But there was 
nothing he could do. 

They were terrible days for him. He put 
the faces of our best citizens at the window 
to print in the hot August sun, and he was 
miserable. Humiliation had been added to 
grief. He etched the moles off noses, the 
wrinkles out of foreheads; he retouched 
eyebrows that were “strayed,”’ and even 
took the spots out of subjects’ clothing. He 
was miserable, for disgust had been added 
to heartache. He posed babies with the 
aid of a jumping-jack, and made old men 
look at the spot where he 
thumb and forefinger, and congratulated 
youth on the first appearance in long pants 
or done-up hair. But still he was miserable, 


The Maximilian 


It came over him like the 


They've | 


was snapping his | 


because he felt his life had been foolish as | 


well as ruined. 

At last the climax came. 

He was just unpacking a new background 
with a weeping willow hanging over a fish- 
pond one morning, when a boy from the 
telegraph office came in with a doughnut in 
one hand, a night letter in the other. 

The night letter was from Chicago, and 
Sadie Boggs at the telegraph office had al- 
ready telephoned the message up to her 
mother, and the girl on the switchboard 
had “listened in”’ and told somebody else, 
before our Phirst Fotografer had had a 
chance to open the envelope. 

“Without fail bring my seven negatives 
to the button-factory office this afternoon,’ 
it said. ‘Row over in time to get there at 
three. Do not let anything interfere. C. K.”’ 

This was too much for Max. He put on 
his hat, went over to Marshall’s drug store 
and ordered orange phosphate 

George Poole, who does the shaking there 
and last summer had mixer’s cramp, was 


so interested he put a ladleful of crushed 


strawberry into the drink. 
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Dor’t Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser, famous speech 
specialist, 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


No old-fashioned wearisome 
grammar to memorize. By an entire 5 new 
plan you absorb and immediately apply the 
fruits of years of teaching experience « 
pressed into twenty intimate home k 

Devote 15 minutes daily to this original 
Course—you wili quickly and surely learn to 


Selarge Your Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 
Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Advertise- 
ments, Stories, Sermons, Treatises, etc. — 
Become an Engaging Conversationalist — 
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Get Into the Flour 
Milling Business 


One of the best paying things you can get int 
small town or rural community now is the flour 
ing business. Wallace & Wynne, Sturge 
cleared $4,628 in seven months with ‘this §25-barrel 
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letters back,”’ said he. 

Max louked mystified, but he came to 
after a minute and looked at the night 
letter again and laughed. 

“The mail is quick, the telegraph’s 
quicker, and the telephone is prompt,” said 
he. “But the quickest line of communica- 
tion in the world is from one end of Main 
Street in Bodbank to the other.” 

Poole said: ‘‘ Well, it’s nothing to me. I 
just heard it from a friend. You know how 
it is, especially with anything unpleasant or 
disgraceful like being rejected.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Max. “They weren't 
that kind of negatives.” 

He didn’t know how good his anger would 
be for him. He didn’t stop to think. He 
was wondering whether he would row over 
or just disobey Cora and smash everything 
for good and all. 

At last, however, he gathered up the 
seven glass plates bearing the seven charm- 
ing impressions she had made upon the 
gelatin, and, with a thrill of delight, he hired 


| a boat and pulled for the factory chimney 


It costs very little 
to own a Rosenwald & 
Weil ‘‘No-wate’’ Suit. 


You'll find one a 


good investment for 
summer style and comfort. 


Ask your dealer for 
a “*‘No-wate’’ in our new 
‘**Tropical ‘Twist’’ 
you'll look better and feel 


fabric and 


better all summer. 


Makers of good summer hing, trousers, 
overcoats,raincoal incyand dre | 
waisicoats, smoking jack throb 
automobile ind f appare 


Rosenwald & Weil 
Chthing Specialties 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb much 
water, becoming damp, unsanitary and dis- 
figured. But they can be waterproofed and 
beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


A liquid cement coating which becomes en inseparable part 
of the wall, sealing al] pores and filling hair-cracks ard 
as flint. Dam; {, weather-resisting. Gives uniforr 

artistic color. Ay 1 to new or old walls. Furnished ina 


variety of pleasing tones. 





It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water 
proofing Products. Write for full information 
telling us your needs 
THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
101 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings— Technical Paints 
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Artificial Legs and Arms 
Perfect fit guaranteed at home 
amputation too difficult 
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Winkley Artificial 
Limb Co., 1560 Washing econ 
tos Ave. No., Minneapolis, Mina 


30 years’ expe | 


on the other shore. 

The August afternoon had come to its 
hush when he put his hand on the knob of 
Kibbee’s office door, and he felt that the 
hush—the hush of the heat, of the shut 
down factory, of the fallen breeze and even 
of the buzzing flies—was the same hush 
that came over him when he found himself 


staring at the beautiful head and shoulders | 
of Cora Kibbee, gracefully seated before | 


her chunky father, and leaning back against 
the varnished, matched-board wall. 

“Well, come now!”’ said Collis N. “ This 
is not a hypnotist’s parlor. You said, Cora, 
that when he got here you'd have some 
thing to say.” 

The girl smiled sweetly at her father, and, 
turning to Max, said: “Have you brought 
the negatives, dear—all seven?” 

The photographer undid the paper and 
showed them. So Cora nodded. 

“Well, papa, you believe that getting 
what one wants is a good trait of character.” 
“Go on! Go on!” said the old man. 

“T just want to get the situation clear, 
that’s all,"’ she said, and made a motion 


| with one of her strong and perfect arms. 


“As I understand it, you feel that Everett's 
income is too small, and that there is not 
enough commercial value in his product. 
As I understand it, you do not want Ever- 
ett to make love to me. You said that I 
might marry him in case I could get him to 
ask me, but, as you said it, we'd have to 
pay our own way. I must say that worried 
me a little. Yet I like my own way when- 
ever it doesn’t cause anybody pain. So I 
have solved the problem.” 

“Solved it!’ yells her father. 

The girl reached into a handbag on the 
table and produced a typewritten sheet. 

“I’m twenty-one and I have been mak- 
ing some contracts,”’ she said, wetting her 
lips. ‘*My attorney in Chicago assures me 
that the property in my likeness is mine.” 

She stopped and sighed. 

“T now read you the first contract,” said 
she. “It is with the Gardenmint Chicle 
Company of Akron, Ohio; Chicago Offices, 
Mobile Building: ‘I, Cora Kibbee, subject 
to the other terms of this agreement, do 
hereby sell, transfer and convey, with all 
copyrights and property in and exclusive 
rights to use for advertising or other pur- 
poses in connection with the Gardenmint 
Chicle Company, its wrappers, advertising 
display-cards, cartons, boxes, or containers, 
a certain negative and photographic prints 
or reproductions therefrom by whatever 
process, described as a portrait of myself, 
the consideration therefor being the sum 
of ——’ Well, it’s quite a sum!” 

“Wow!” gasped Max. 

“Wait a minute, dear,” she went on. 
“That’s not the only one. The total is 
quite a year’s income. Here is the contract 
for the one where I’m smelling that old 
pond lily. That was sold to the Northwest- 
ern Art Calendar Company.” 

“Who else?” exclaimed the old man 
with his eyes wide and his lips parted. 

“T signed up with the Russo-American 
Soap Corporation, papa,” she said. “Then 
there is the Rosiposio Cigar Company of 
New York City.” 

The two men stared at her. 

“Papa, dear,” said she, “at the risk of 


being common, I want to ask you, do I hold 


the cards? 
Maybe old Collis N. Kibbee would have 


* | said something then he’d been sorry for. 
tee | Who can tell? i 


He might have caved in. 
He never got a chance. 
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Patented Lever with STOP, holds down 
LEAF SPRING and prevents UP THROW. 
No other Shock Absorber does this. 


The large conical springs do not 
support the direct weight of the car 
Hassler patented lever construction in 
combination with the regular leaf 

under rigid guarantee. Wr for iilus 
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Small holes and cuts let water and sand 
work in. Sand blisters form. The water rots 
the tire fabric and you have a Blow-Out— 
then an expensive repair—or a new tire. 

You can save your tires, save repair bills, increase 
your mileage and prevent tire trouble by vulcanizing 


the small cuts and holes with a Shaler Vulcanizer, and 
keep your tires in perfect condition all the time. 


HALE 
Vulcanizer 


will repair any cut, rip, tear or hole in cither casing or 
tube, in a few minutes, and make the repair the strongest 
part of the tire. The Shaler is the only vulcanizer that has 
Automatic Heat Control. It must vulcanize just right, and 
can’t undercure or overcure a tire. A boy can operate it 

Shaler Vulcanizers are made in a great variety of sizes and 
types—Electric, Gasoline, Alcohol and Steam, for every require 
ment of public and private garages. Shaler Tube-Kit (for vulcan 
izing tubes) $2. Ford-Kit (for Ford Owners) $2.75—Vul-Kit (to 
carry in tool box for roadside repairs to tubes and casings)— 
(Shown in illustration) $3.50; Model D (Electric equipment for 
private garages) $12.50, N. P. R. (for Public Garages and Repair 
Shops) $60. Sold by reliable dealers everywhere 


a 
Free to Motorists 

Our Book, “Care and Repair of Tires” 

Every motorist should send for this valuable book. It con 
tains the most practical information about tires and how to 
care forthem. It explains every kind of tire trouble—how to 
remedy it and how to get the utmost mileage. Send for « 
copy today. No obligations. It's FREE 








C. A. Shaler Co., 1401 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 
Canadian Distributors—John Millen and Son, Limited 
Toronto, 


Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 


- Tire 
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Donce BrRotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


The car might have beauty 
without comfort, or comfort 
without either beauty or 
economy— but when owners 
find all three combined in 
high degree it is easy to 
understand their extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm. 


The maintenance cost is a source of real 
satisfaction to the owner. The consumption 
of gasoline is light and the tire expense is 
reasonable because the size of the tires is 
right for the weight of the car 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the car complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit) 
‘anadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGE BROTHERS. DETROIT 
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| eards,” said he. 
| thing there isin me, and ordinarily I'd die for 





Try My Peal OE No 


sO. Days In’ Your Home At My Risk- 


] A big saving in food 
| bills, fuel, work— and food 
j tastes better. I am making 


| Special Price On 10,000 

oduce cooker into 

borhoods quick 

oc is aluminum lined 

throughout Complete 

outfitaluminum atensila 

free Write for Free 

Book and Bargain Prices 
direct from factory. 

Wm. Campbell Co, 
Dept. 14, Detroit, Mich. 





No cee at Needed 


oe oosen your belt till it feels perfectly com 
fortable Support your trousers without 
strain, pull or discomfort with the 


Invisible “sayt* 


Worn insic ate the trousers, {H,. it holds the 
. Securely thout 

ne \4 king its pr 

Trousers cannot sag of slip; shirt « ne limb 

up. No interference with deep 

breathir <. Automatically adjusts 

itself to every movement of the 

body. Ask your dealer. Silk $1. 

Lisle 50c. . 

KOKOMO BELT CO. 
102 Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 

















The Maximilian had begun to rise in | 


Max. It rose up and up, and turned the 


| photographer red and then turned him white. 


But just about that time he was ready, and 


| when he spoke it was in the cold and kindly | 
voice, the drawling, half-tender and death- | 
| and-taxes voice of a New Englander. 


“Well, no, Cora, you don’t hold the 
“T love you with every- 


you, and as a usual proposition I couldn’t 
see how I could get along without you. 
You've known I've loved you. 
father came over and said some slighting 
things to me, and I don’t approve of him, 
as I see things just this minute. I hope I’m 
wrong, but I don’t approve of him as a 
father, because the business he came over 
to transact with me should have all been 
done direct with you, or not at all. I don't 
approve of him as a father-in-law, because 
he makes buttons by boring holes in clam 


4 | shells, and they're not very good buttons 


anyhow.” 

About that time old Collis N. had hard 
work to keep his eyes from falling out onto 
the table; but Max was cool. 

“And as for you, dear,” he said, “you 
have your faults too. One of them is be- 
lieving that you can always have your own 
way. More than that, you might be more 
thoughtful. If you had, you'd have seen 
that it would not do to hold these contracts 
over anybody's head. Above all, if I ever 
marry you I will have a hand in the matter. 
You'll consult me about our affairs. I'm 
not a second fiddle, as it were. I may look 
so, but I am not. When I go aboard any 
ship with you I'll be the skipper and you'll 
be the mate. But you spoke of holding the 
ecards, dear. That was an error. 

With that he gave the negative with the 
pond lily a toss so that it sailed out the 
window, scaled through the air a second, 
and then broke on the blue limestone rocks 
below, the way a jet of sparkling water 
would dash into smithereens. 

“T don’t want you to think that if we 
were married I'd want to be the boss,” said 
he, skimming a second of the negatives 
through the opening. ‘Only I should want 
to be in the firm.” 

He held the wistful negative up to the 
light and let it fly, and followed it with the 
beautiful picture of Cora looking upward. 
They made a nice liquid waterfall. 

“You should have talked with me about 
this plan of yours, dear,” he said. “If you 
had, I would have told you that it was not 
wise for you to go about contracting with 
soap companies. My Aunt Faith in Quid- 
nick, Rhode Island, would wonder what 
sort of a family I was marrying into.” 

And he tossed the picture with the happy 
smile so far that it cut the water of the 
river and made a “gloog!” as it sank. 

“Well,” said he as he threw the last, “I 
must be rowing back. Heaven knows I love 
you, Cora, and I think if your father and 
I knew each other better we'd scrape along. 


But if there is anything more to be said or | 
any other arrangements to be made it will | 
have to be in my studio, my photographer's 


studio, the studio of Everett Maximilian, 
the Bodbank photographer.” 

He bowed very low, and that’s the way 
he said good-by. 

Never were there two more astonished 
people in the state of Iowa. Father and 
daughter stood side by side in the window 
of the office at the button factory and 
watched him row away. They didn’t speak. 
After a long time they went and sat down 


| on opposite sides of the office table. 


By and by, when they were sitting there, 
old Collis N. says he heard some little 
thing drop on the table. He looked up and 
saw Cora had bent her head, and there was 
a little round wet spot on the table about 
the size of a dime. It was a tear. 

So old Collis got up and took a quarter 


| out of his pocket, gave it a spin and slapped 


it down. 
“Heads or tails?” said he. 
“What's it for?” asked Cora with a 


| break in her voice. 


“To see which one of us has to row over 


| to Bodbank and bring Max back,”’ said he. 


“Heads,” whispered Cora. 
“* Heads it is,”’ said the oid man. “ Well, 
I've got to go.” 
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White Lead Wards Off 
the Effect of Age 


This ‘Old Assembly House’ 
Salem was already up in years when 
Washington and Lafayette dined and 
danced there on Oct. 29, 1784. Passing 
time has dealt gently with the old hall, 
and so will time to come, for it is kept 
painted with weatherproof 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. The same treat 
ment will save your house from weather- 
beaten decay. Simply direct your painter 
to use Dutch Boy White Lead and 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil tinted to any 
color you choose. 


Would you like to see a simple test 
that will help make you paint wise? 
We will send you materials and dire« 
tions for such a test, together with 
booklet of practical suggestions and 
color schemes. Just ask our nearest 
office for Painting Aids No. 75. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 
Qoha T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia 
(National Lead & Oi] Co, 
Piasburgh) 


Our exhibit in the Home Builders’ Permanent Ex 
position in the Craftsman Building, 6 East 3! 
Street, New York, is in charge of an experience 
decorator whom you may consult free of charge 





NEVERBIND 
Boston Garter 





Weighs only 
in Leg Band an Ounce 
No needless material goes into 
this OPEN TRIANGLE garter. 
This means COMFORT with- 
out bulk, STRENGTH without 
weight, and constant sock 
SMOOTHNESS. 

. . If your dealer is 
out, we'll send sam 
ple pair, postpaid 
single grip mercerized 
25e; silk, SOc; double 


grip, _ r erized, 35c; 
silk, 


George Frost Co., dog Ream, Mass. 




















From Factory Direct To YOU By Ex. or Parce/ Post As + 


of Lmported Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short to 

our high-priced cig ars They're not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don't smoke 
Cuetomere cell them “ Diamonds in the Rough.” All 4% inches long. Only 100 at this “Get 

sted’ price Money cheerfully refunded if you don't receive at least double value. Mention 

strength when ordering. Our references, Duo or Bradstreet’s or any Bank. 
chaser of 100 Edwin's Genuine Havana Seconds, we will, for 60¢ se. seng J de 
Tydure CASE” conens 8 sample cigar each of our 12 Best ‘alues— 
priced up to $12.00 per 100. clude this in your order —it's the biggest oy value ever aes. ‘night “And to be frank and straightfor- 


EDWIN CIGAR Co. Dept N l pea ot Accuinicda 2338-2342 Twinn Ave. New Yorn ward about it, tragedy is rare ameng plein 


it Order Cigar Mouse in the Worle folks. It’s found mostly on monare 


éduins 
100 GENUINE Havana 
“You go!” exclaims the girl. 


“You go? 
No, J go. Didn't I win?” 








Rufe P. Holland scratched the ears of 
his old fool yellow dog. 
“Awful hot,” said he, mentioning the | 


If you want to go to coilege 


we'll pay for your course. Write and let us tell 
you why and how. Hundreds have already done it 


Educational Division, Box 923 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$500,000 Added This Year 


To Better Goodyear Tires 





Goodyear Records: 
2-Year Price Reductions 
45 Per Cent 
Yearly Cost of Extras 
$1,635,000 











This is a day of close margins in tires. 
There is every temptation to skimp. 


On February Ist, Goodyear made an- 
other big price reduction. It was the 
third in two years, totaling 45 per cent, 
made possible by our matchless output, 
largely. 


But mark that in Goodyears this down- 
grade price applies to an upgrade tire. 


lere are some actual figures. 


$100,000 in Research 


First, note this fact, please: 


Each year we spend $100,000 on re- 
search and experiment. Scores of ex- 
perts are employed seeking betterments. 
And every improvement they discover 
and prove is adopted. 


That is how Goodyear won top place. 
That is how we hold that place. 


$500,000 This Year 


This year's improvements will add to 
our tire cost about $500,000. That's on 
the basis of present production. 

That is, if we built this year’s tires like 
last years we could add to our prohts a 
half-million dollars. Yet last year's 
Goodyears embodied the best we then 
knew. And they outsold, on sheer 
merit, any other tire in the world. 


$1,635,000 Total 


The total cost of our extras on this 
year's probable output will be $1,635,000. 
By extras we mean— 

First, the five exclusive Goodyear fea- 
tures, employed by no one else. 

Second, hidden extras not commonly 
employed, meaning extra strength and 
wear. 

Those extras—some used by no rival, 
some by few —will cost us this year 
$1,635,000. If we omitted them we 
could add that to our profits. Only one 
or two are visible to buyers. The rest 
would never be missed until lessened 


mileage revealed their lack. 


The Loss to You 


Please mark this: Goodyear Fortified 
Tires would look like Goodyears with most 
of those features lacking. Tires that do 
lack them—all or most of them—look 


much like Goodyears, save in the tread 
And many atire user buys tires which lack 
them without knowing what he misses 

So these extras add small immediate 
attraction. They are given solely so that 
final verdicts will favor Goodyear Tires 
But their omission would cost our users 
many millions of dollars this year. 


Tires Not Alike 


The moral is that tires are not alike. 
Men who think so—who buy carelessly 
—make a costly error. 

The only way to get a tire like Good 
year—to get this maximum mileage and 
minimum trouble—is to ask for the 
Goodyear Fortified Tire. Some half 
million users have proved that worth do 
ing. We ask you to prove it this summer. 

Any dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 








Akron, Ohio 


TS 
OOD’ YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


Fortified Tires 





RimCuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature 
- { Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure 
Fortified Leose Treads—by many rubber rivets 
Against ) Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires 
° { Puncturer and Skidding—'y our double 


thick All-Weather tread 
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O you know a little house-mother There is a thought here for all of us perhaps— 
—or a big one—whose appetite is a breakfast, luncheon or supper, or before going to 


. . bed—better than so much meat 
y y y Tee > ? 
bit droopy in hot weather hatin ti. 


> : : 
. I here s always a refreshing appeal And remember, pease, that you 
in Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes with ripe don’t know corn flakes unless 
fruits or berries—a little cold milk poured in you know Ke//ogg’s—the original 
at the side of the dish, and sprinkle the berries with Toasted Corn Flakes—with the 
powdered sugar, but wot the golden flakes. All by pride of the maker to keep the 
themselves they have the coaxingest flavor. delicate process complete. 


Then toc there is the WAXT/TE 
package that keeps the fresh, good 
flavor in —and all other flavors out. 
C c ) u . . # 
Mj 











Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co 
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WAR 


Continued from Page 7) 


“No, it’s not that, but Oh, war is 
too horrible! Millions of nice boys trained 
like football players—and then—then 
Oh, it’s horrible ——” 





Vv 


a cold, fine rain the 
English troops, blond as their khaki 
uniforms, trudged a muddy road. They 
had a noise as of thunder in their ears; it 
was the thunder of cannon. Here and 
there sprawled huge rubbish heaps, the 
ruins of farmhouses. On the shoulder of 
a shell-torn slope a little wet group of 
crooked wooden crosses huddled. Alli the 
roadside trees were broken. They stood 
in tragic attitudes like maimed soldiers 
furiously displaying their mutilations. 

As the blond English troops advanced 
there advanced also, by parallel ways, 
pty of coal-black and gigantic Senegal- 
ese, troops of brown and massive Turcos, 
and troops of buoyant, slender French lost 
in their long, loose coats. 

When it grew dark, star shells, rising 
with clocklike regularity, illumined the 
dreary scene with baleful light. The roar 
of the guns became sharp and horrible, 
then it ceased altogether. Reaching their 
——— places, the troops camped for the 
night. 

They knew they were to charge at dawn, 
but this knowledge affected them no more 
than the aged are affected by the knowl- 
edge that they must soon die. As the aged 
keep in abeyance without difficulty the 
dreadful nearness of death, so the soldiers 
kept in abeyance without -difficulty the 
nearness of their charge. They ate heartily. 
They smoked, talked, laughed. In due 
course, wrapped in their blankets, they fell 
asleep in the cold and the rain. 

It was stiil dark when the covering can- 
nonade began. Affrightedly the eyes of a 
hundred star shells, rising in the obscurity, 
looked down to see what was afoot. But 
they beheld nothing. 

Terrible as uplifted battle-axes, the Tur- 
cos, in their trench far to the right, awaited in 
the dim, cold dawn the command to charge. 
They were brown and tall, massive and 
swift, the flower of the North Sahara, and 
from their dark eyes, their knit brows, their 
firm and cruel mouths spoke something 
rarer than mere bravery—spoke the love, 
the actual, passionate love, of battle. 

The command came. 

The Turcos leaped like tigers from the 
trench. In their short bolero jackets and 
their trousers cut like women’s skirts they 
charged fiercely an empty plain of mud 
across which, swift, invisible and sure, death 
darted at them. 

The French awaited the charge with a 
kind of angry gayety, an angry, self-con- 
temptuous gayety which, they knew, failed 
to hide their nervousness. But their nerv- 
ousness was not fear. It was the noble and 
pathetic fear of fear. It would give place, 
once the fight began, to that terrible furia 
francese which the sight and smell of blood 
enkindle in the Latin races. A lieutenant 
directed an encouraging smile on a slim 
private of nineteen who stood in an erect 
and martial attitude, shivering as with 
ague. 

“It comes a little hard at first, eh?” said 
the lieutenant. 

The boy, who had been lost in somber 
dreams, started as from a blow. 

“Mais non!” he cried. “ Mais non, mon 
lieutenant! I’m cold. I’m wet to the skin. 
That is why I am trembling.” 

Then the charge sounded, and the young 
private, leaping forward, was the first of 
his company to clear the trench. He was 
the first as well to fall. Pierced by a dozen 
bullets, he pitched on his head like a diver; 
he seemed to try for an instant to burrow 
with his face into the mud; then he lay 
still, quite still, a happy, happy soldier, his 
duty done. 

The Senegalese were massed on the edge 
of a wet wood—tall young men, with 
shoulders no less wonderfully thick than 
broad, with broad, deep chests, slim waists, 
long, muscular legs, and small heads carried 
with a noble and free grace. Their whole 
aspect was strongly noble. With their se- 
rene, high air, born of a savage life wherein 
there was no inequality, no cringing, no 
poverty and no fear of poverty, the Sene- 
galese might all have been young kings. 
But when it came their turn to charge 
they shied like a herd of horses. Their 
officers spoke to them firmly, quietly. 


TURDILY in 


“‘Allons!” “ Allons, mes enfanis!” And 
they advanced a step or two, then they 
shrank back. 

The Senegalese were brave, no soldiers 
could be braver; but, like dogs, they must 
see the foe before their fighting blood would 
rise. To charge emptiness, to charge an 
empty plain—ah, that was new to them, 
that was exceedingly novel and difficult. 
“Allons! En avant!” And the officers 
touched them with their swords as one 
touches a shying horse with the whip. But 
the Senegalese, their eyes rolling white in 
their coal-black faces, wavered. They re- 
buked one another for wavering. They 
wrangled with one another in their sweet, 
mellow voices. “‘Allons!”” And then sud- 
denly the command rose loud and clear, 
and the Senegalese, bravely conquering 
their diffidence, charged from the wood. 
Tall, splendid youths, their coal-black faces 
ornamented with long, deep scars sym- 
metrically traced, their coal-black hands 
covered with silver rings linked together by 
little silver chains, the Senegalese, with 
heads down, with shoulders hunched, 
bounded heavily through the mud toward 
the German trenches in a terrible fire of 
machine guns. 

Captain Nugent, running unsteadily, 
waved his young veterans forward with a 
hand that clasped a revolver. A fog hung 
over the battlefield, and through the fog 
pulsed tiny, level, golden flashes as of 
lightning. The noise of rifles, machine guns 
and artillery drowned his voice. He saw 
dimly everywhere men falling. 

Captain Nugent was conscious of an ex- 
ultant hatred of the Germans and an 
exultant pride in his own bravery, but his 
dominant idea, his only real idea, was the 
shepherding of his men. He would get his 
men in good order to the trench assigned 
them, the trench whose entanglements had 
been cut last night, and, once there, he 
would organize the conquered position. 
Running unsteadily through the mud, 
waving his men forward with his revolver, 
seeing everywhere soldiers falling in a flame- 
shot fog, Captain Nugent thought calmly, 
gladly, of his duty alone. 

All of a sudden he heard singing, a beau- 
tiful, impressive chorus, and beheld a body 
of Germans advancing in close formation 
with a flag. Their gray-green uniforms 
melted into the fog and smoke. A very 
halo of devotion illumined their young, 
broad, pale faces. But they fell at a fearful 
rate. Poor devils, poor devils! Singing, 
falling, they swept past; the fog swallowed 
them up. 

He ran on, shepherding his men, on 
through a dim, faint secene—a muddy and 
desolate plain—rain that began to turn to 
snow—a fog through which pulsed golden 
flashes—a deafening roar and clatter 
soldiers running heavily, soldiers falling, 
soldiers limping, soldiers crawling on hands 
and knees. 

Hesaw the Germans with their flag again. 
Hardly a dozen were now left. Harried, 
bleeding, singing, they had the rapt look of 
young saints. But three Turcos leaped like 
tigers on them. The Turcos, bayonet in 
one hand and knife in the other, stabbed, 
stabbed, stabbed. It seemed they even bit. 
The Germans went down like babies. The 
Turcos got the flag. 

Captain Nugent reached his trench. In 
it, like crabs in a basket, prostrate men 
in khaki struggled with prostrate men in 
gray. Two Germans tugged at a machine 
gun, and, as they swung it round, they kept 
throwing hurried, frightened glances up at 
him. He shot straight down into their up- 
turned, pale, broad faces. Strange, strange 
to see them die. One dropped behind the 
gun, the other dropped across it. 

He felt a dull blow, as from a sandbag, 
on the head. It sent him spinning round 
and round. The battle seemed to him 
thereafter a gray blur that resounded, like 
a vast drum, with fearful noise. He forgot 
his men, he forgot his trench. In a vast 
gray drum vibrating with thunderous blows 
he struggled dimly. 

He found himself, with a gun he had 
picked up, struggling amongst the Sene- 
galese. Their red fezzes had fallen off, and 
their topknots stood up like horns on their 
round, black, shaven heads. To intimidate 
the Germans they made horrible grimaces; 
they rolled their eyes up and down, back 
and forth, and round and round. The odds 


against them were cruel, but, tall, massive | 


and agile, they kept the enemy at bay. 
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Lyon's 


PERFECT 








On your way home 


stop at the nearest drug store and 
get a package of either 


Dr.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Both keep the teeth clean, the breath pure and 
fragrant and the mouth in a healthy condition. 


You can depend on the safety of a dentifrice 
created by a Doctor of Dental Surgery and 
known and endorsed for half a century by the 
dental profession. 

Send 2 cents today for a trial package of either 

Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder or Dental 


Cream, enough for 10 days’ use. 1. W. Lyon 
& Sons, 522 West 27th Street New York q ity 


Save the Free Tooth Brush Coupon in each Dr. Lyon's package. 











A Typical “STERLING” Home 





his is an actual photograph of the “Senator,” one of the Famous Fifty Sterling 
Homes—eight large rooms bath porch and four large closet i beautiful 
modern American horne—and just as fine as ut looks! 
At tl lude all lu h are, paint, plaster, na I 
Prints als “id materials GUARANTEED 10 be frit quality orm ncy refunded 
All tun be ymes measured and cut t which saves one-half th ial labor t. Db 
l r machines in a factory which last H r than 1000 ha 
Erected i in 127 7 Days! 
Since every piece comes cuf and markell, you terling Hor 
in twenty-seven work: fay cc aatienn ean toe re perma tor 
Our term ec: 6f lov ! 4 
Two Years > Pay ° af pennies ase Ween a 
ern in our lin hich does n jemand cash in full with order 
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ELECTRIC 
CRAN KING 


How often do 


change your spark? 
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LIGHTING 
IGNITION 


LF you change your spark every time you 
slow down to turn a corner? 

Do you change your spark every time 
you step on the accelerator for a slight 


burst of speed ? 


Or do you just practically forget your 
spark excepting when your engine com- 


mences to knock? 


Do you realize what spark 
regulation means in the de- 


velopment of power? 


Theaverage driver changes 
his spark when he has to do 
so to prevent knocking. 

And yet, in order to secure 
maximum engine perform- 
ance, the spark must be 
changed with every varia- 


tion of engine speed. 


Only the most expert driv- 
ers can do this accurately, by 


hand. 


Delco automatic spark 
control, which is simply one 
feature of Delco ignition, 
does it automatically —and 
with absolute accuracy un- 
der all operating conditions. 


The driver of a Delco 
equipped car forgets his 
spark lever and yet is al- 
ways sure of a _ perfectly 
timed spark. 

That is why Delco Equipped 
Cars are invariably economical 
in operation and unusually effi- 
cient in the development of 
power. 


240,000 cars are now in operation 
equipped with Delco Crankiny, 
Lighting and Ignition. 


The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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| the snow. 
stout, with a yellow mustache. 











Your Spare 
Time This 


Summer 


Agency Division, Box 922 
The Curtis Publishing 
Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








E need the assistance of a lot 

of people all over the country 
to look after the subscription business 
of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. 


Thousands of men and women are 
doing it now, but we need more. We 
want representatives in every town 
in the country through whom old 
subscribers may renew and new 
readers subscribe. 


Remember this: If you try the work 
for just a part of one day and then 
quit, you will have made some money. 


But you won't quit, for the oppor- 
tunity for turning spare time into 
cash will be just as apparent and 
attractive to you as it really has been 
to so many others. We will pay you 
in salary and commission and provide 
everything necessary, all without a 
cent of expense to you and without 
the least obligation on your part. 








Nugent. 











Splendid, splendid the great thrusts of their 
bayoneted rifles. But the odds against 
them were cruel, and with their queer top- 
knots, their grimaces, their rolling eyes, 
their silver jewelry shining white on their 
black hands, they were like forlorn warriors 
battling hopelessly in a nightmare. 

A radiant sun swooped down out of the 
smoky sky and burst in a hundred golden 
pieces before Captain Nugent's face. 
Something very hot struck his right leg. 
The leg gave way beneath him. He fell 
heavily on his right side. 

And now he lay in tranquil meditation. 
The ground was covered with snow. Under 


| the snow the prostrate figures of soldiers 
| could be distinguished. 
| neath their cold white coverlet. Others 


Some lay still be- 


moved feebly, querulously, thrusting out 
leg or arm. 

Very near him an unseen soldier shrieked 
now and then. Another soldier was crawl- 
ing slowly and painfully on hands and 
knees toward him. 

It seemed quiet and peaceful here. He 
felt strangely serene. At the same time 
at the same time—it was a bad thing to be 
lying like this in the snow. And then—his 
wound—another bad thing—where was 
his wound? Ah, yes! He remembered! 
The leg. 

Lifting his head with great difficulty, he 
glanced down at his leg. “‘Oh-h-h!” Cap- 
tain Nugent moaned. His head dropped 
back heavily on the snow again. He be- 
came aware that he was very cold 

The chap near him shrieked. 

Shivering, Captain Nugent tried to fix his 
mind on wholesome, elevating things—on 
self-sacrifice, religion, patriotism, valor 


| but he could think of nothing wholesome or 
| elevating. He could think only of his leg. 


He shivered and moaned. 
his leg! 

Again the shrieking. And how cold he 
was. His teeth clicked like castanets. He 
said: “I wish I was But the shriek, 
strangely near, cut off his wish. 

“I'll give you a morphine injection,” a 
kind voice panted. Captain Nugent looked 
up into the face of the soldier who had 
crawled to him so painfully and slowly on 
hands and knees. He was a German. “I’ ll 
give you an injection, and I'll take one too.’ 

ith a groan the German lay down in 
He was a man of thirty-five, 


That—that was 


“Better look after that shrieking chap 


| first,” said Captain Nugent 


“What!"" The German frowned, then 
said: “But you are the shrieking chap. 
You didn’t know it, eh? Well, that is 
strange. I crawled over here to help you.” 

The German had now got the injection 
ready. Propped on his elbow, he took hold 
of Captain Nugent’s wrist aw kwardly. The 
young man felt a slight prick, and a suave, 
a wave of content flowed through his 

in 

“That's better, eh?”” The German, set- 
tling back, groaned again. ‘“‘ Now one for 
myself.” He thrust in the tiny syringe. 
“Ah, that’s better.” 

The two enemy soldiers lay side by side 
for a long time without speaking. They 
were not cold now, they had no pain, nor 
were they unhappy. Like spirits they 


| seemed to float serenely above their own 


poor, mangled bodies. 
“And this is warfare,”’ said the German. 
“Here we lie, mangled, freezing in the 


| snow. We have reaped all the laurels. Well, 


well, it seems simple enough.” 

“Are you badly hurt?” Captain Nugent 
asked. 

“T’m done for.” 

“‘I suppose I’m done for too,” said Cap- 


| tain Nugent. 


“T don’t know If the Red Cross 


| came But the battle has moved very 


far away from here-——— And night will fall 
soon —— And it’s going to snow again. 
“I see a flake or two now,” said Captain 


With incredible difficulty the German 
raised himself on his elbow and recharged 
his tiny syringe. He gave Captain Nugent 
a second injection of morphine, and he took 
a second injection himself. Then, settling 


| down again, he murmured in a low, tran- 
quil voice: 
| 


“Millions of us dying in the snow 


| dying, we think, for something beautiful, 
| for God and fatherland-—but perhaps we 
| only die to support the mistakes and 


strengthen the power of a lot of old, fat, 
stupid, psalm-singing rulers.” 

His voice died sleepily away. He smiled 
up at the gray sky, closing his eyes to keep 
out the snowflakes. 
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“Both my hands are covered with 
snow,” said Captain Nugent dreamily. 

“Duty, honor, patriotism,” murmured 
the German. ‘“‘We are dying to support 
those things. But some of us know—some 
of us know —— 

“It’s growing dark,” said Captain 
Nugent. 

The German rouged himself. “ Ah, yes,” 
he sighed, “‘it’s growing dark fast.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Captain Nugent, 
“the Red Cross people won't find us. 

“No,” said the German, “they'll hardly 
find us—in the dark —under the snow 

He smiled, and his voice trailed off into 
German phrases: ‘“‘Dear wife!” “Dear 
little Fritz!” 

Night, black night, had fallen when 
Cc aptain Nugent spoke again. 

“I’m very sleepy,” he said. Anc in a low 
voice full of profound and sorrowful sig- 
nificance he added: ‘‘Good night.” 

“Good night,” said the German in the 
same low, mournful voice. 

Their eyes closed. They lay quite still in 
the darkness. The snow fell lightly on their 
upturned faces. 


vi 


T WAS like Foster Todd to propose in 

““romecs.”’ 

Romeos are high slippers— Mephistophe- 
les wears something of the kind in Faust 
which have long tongues rising in front and 
back to catch the trouser-ends in. 

Foster Todd shuffled into the winter 
garden of the Mentone Hotel in romeos of 
palest yellow. His trouser-ends were 
caught in them, of course. But he did not 
know; nor would he, had he known, have 
cared. All his thoughts were fixed on the 
proposal which he was about to make to 
May Houghton. 

She awaited him in her black gown. Her 
black gown brought out the delicate fresh- 
ness of her full beauty and the glittering 
gold of her soft hair. In the winter garden, 
seated near an enormous window, an enor- 
mous sheet of plate glass which looked out 
over velvet lawns, sparkling flower beds 
and alleys of palms to the blue Mediter- 
ranean, May Houghton listened to Foster 
Todd's proposal gravely, and then refused 
him with a faint smile. 

“But,” he said, coughing, “but 

* she repeated. 


There was a space of silence. 

“IT suppose you'll see Captain Nu—I 
mean | Lord Neville—in Nice this after- 
noon,” said Foster Todd quietly. 

“Yes, I expect to see him.” 

“Odd about his uncle, wasn’t it? The 
battle-field proved safer than the hunting- 
field.” 

“Yes, it proved a little safer.” 

Another space of silence. Two one- 
legged young French soldiers in their red 
trousers and voluminous, long-tailed blue 
coats—ridiculous blue coats that now have 
for us all a pathos and a beauty beyond 
expression, for how many heroes in those 
blue coats lie in strange, shrunken atti- 
tudes on the battle-fields of France!-two 
one-legged young soldiers limped in pleas- 
ant converse on their crutches past the 
window. 

Foster Todd shuddered. 
pioupious!”’ he said. 
the face.” 

“But you are over thirty-eight,”” May 
Houghton objected. “Nobody expects 
you to enlist.” 

“You misunderstand me.” 

“Oh,” said she, “‘are you under thirty- 
eight? Really? Well, then, why haven't 
you enlisted? Too much sacred egoism, 
as the Dagos say?” 

What made her so cruel? Her eyes, to 
be sure, were fixed on the romeos. Perhaps 
the romeos—who knows?— maddened her. 

“Why haven't I enlisted!’’ Foster Todd 
growled. “Me enlist, when my whole life 
is a protest against war!’’ 

“I didn’t know you'd ever done much 
protesting against war,”’ said May Hough- 
ton calmly. 

“T haven’t done enough,” he admitted. 
“We, the world’s governors, not yet to 
have abolished war! No, I can’t look those 
maimed lads in the face.” 

She smiled pensively. 

“But you don’t protest against war in 
your war articles even now,” she said. 
** Are you afraid, if you protested, it would 
make your war articles less popular?” 

“No, no,” he answered. “But this is 
not the psychological moment.” 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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| THE OLD Dirty, Back-breaking Way of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


AND-PUMPING your flat automobile tires on the road, or in 
the garage, is a primitive, ‘““Stone Age” method. It’s the OLD 
way. It’s the joke of the road everywhere. To inflict on your 
self and your guests such a hot, dirty, back-breaking job is an imposi- 
tion. If you let your motor stand idle, while you strain and perspire 
with a hand-pump, why not leave the engine at home, and PUSH 

your car along the road? 

When you bought a bicycle, twenty-five years ago, you also bought a crude hand 
pump with which to keep the tires filled with air. There was no other way, then. 

And now in the day of the automobile, man’s most advanced achievement in 
transportation, some motorists still pump tires by that same old method of twenty 
five years ago—a hand-pump. 

There is a NEW and BETTER way of pumping tires that doesn't cause you 
backache, that doesn’t make you perspire, that doesn’t make you impose upon your 
guests. 

The motor in your car can do all the hard work connected with automobiling; 
it now propels the car; furnishes light, also means for starting car; pumps the oil 
through the engine; pumps the water through the radiator; then, why don’t you 
also rnake it pump your tires? 

Surely, you think little of time, backache and tire costs if you continue to pump 
your tires with a hand-pump. 


Let the dlewartb Tire Pump 
do Your Hard Work 


‘Yhis is the day of efficiency. 

You spend money freely at home and at the office for time and labor-savers of 
every nature. You insist on them. 

Everywhere you go you pay any price necessary to enjoy all the comforts offered. 

After spending hundreds or thousands of dollars for an automobile that you and 
your family and friends can enjoy, isn’t it ridiculous to let the mountainous task of 
pumping tires by hand always stare you in the face every time you go out in your car? 

A tire almost always “ picks out”’ a spot to go “flat”’ where there is not a shade 
tree in sight, and where you will be the joke of all passing motorists. 

You can’t depend upon your extra, inflated tires. If you could, then why do 
you always carry a hand-pump? And don’t forget that every tire must be blown 
up somewhere, sometime, on the road or in your own garage. 

Then is when you would welcome a motor-driven Stewart Tire Pump, mounted 
right or +he engine, requiring only the touch of a lever to do this hard work for you. 

Bu *y fills any size tire to the proper pressure—saving you the dirtiest, most 
exasperati- 2nd annoying job connected with automobiling. It does more—it keeps 
your tires up to proper pressure that you never would do with a hand-pump. In 
consequence, you get more mileage out of your tires, your car steers and rides more 
easily, thus greatly enhancing the pleasures of automobiling. 


Get a StewartTire Pump today and use it on our 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER 


You get your money back if not satisfied. 


You can get one at 
any dealer’s, or ga- 


rage, or any Stewart 
Service Station or 
Branch. They can 
quickly put it on any 
car, old or new. 
Complete with 15 feet of 
high grade hose, air gauge, 


brackets and gears. 


Stewart -Warner Speedometer Cor’n 


Executive Offices: 1936 Diversey Bivd., Chicago Factories: Chicago and Beloit, U. 8. A 


15 BRANCHES — Boston, Buffalo, Chi Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City 
Les Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, London, Paris 


78 SERVICE STATIONS in all cities and large towns 
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EGYPTIENNE 


‘STRAIGHTS: 


CIGARETTES 


It is significant that the majority of 


“STRAIGHTS” smokers formerly 
smoked Turkish brands of higher price. 


These men are experienced judges—they know 
Turkish quality—and five cents more or less in 
cost does not affect their selection. They prefer 
“STRAIGHTS” for just one reason—quality. 
This 100% Pure Turkish cigarette gives them the 
greatest enjoyment and satisfaction. 


The “ir judgment is confirmed by facts. “STRAIGHTS” 
is not “a 10-cent cigarette.” It costs more to manufacture— 
costs the dealer more—but the price to the smoker is the same. 


We believe that practically every tobacco dealer in the 
U. 8. now selie “STRAIGHTS,” but if you should be 
unable to get thern, send us your dealer's name and 10c 
for a package of 10, or $1.00 for a package of 100. Smoke 
as many cigarettes as you wish, and if not satisfactory 
retorn remainder of box and we will refund your money 


The American Tobacco Co., 111 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE: AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





Cool — Stylish 


Delightful and Practical 


for Summer 


Genuine Palm Beach cloth is 
washable and will not shrink 


Style No. 1019, on 
$15.00; Style No. 2000, in 
the. center, $7.50; Style No 
414, on the right, $8.50 


the left 


Representative Dealers ev 
.erywhere should be able to 
supply you with these mod- 
els If 
secure them locally, 


you are unable to 
write us 
for the addres# of a Dealer 
who sells these Kenyon Suits 
and Coats 


C. Kenyon Company 


Sth Ave. & 2 


Uw | 
NEW YORK 


Chicago: Congress & I 


ank 


Genuine, Paim Beach 
Suits and Auto Coats 


| won’t do anything, 


| losing a few sales! 





10 for 10c 


| halls 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

She nodded. She remembered absently 
that boots of the romeo type were worn in 
her own land, where some called them 
“ congress gaiters,”” and others “elastic 
sides,’ 

“I'll tell you why you can’t look those 
soldiers in the face,” she said. “It is be- 
cause they die for their beliefs, but you 
anything, for yours.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked, cough- 
ing. 

“*Soldiers,”” she answered, “all kinds of 
people, soldiers, aristocrats, patriots, die 
for their beliefs. Their beliefs are wrong, 
but they die for them. Your beliefs, on the 
other hand, are right. Your beliefs might 
do some good. But would you die for 
them? No, not you! Why, you won't even 
advocate them in your books for fear of 
! It is only by dying for 
our beliefs that we move the world. But 
you— you and your kind— having the light, 
you hide it for fear of your pocket. Pah! 
It makes you look pretty small in days 
like these.” 

“I see how it is,”’ hissed Foster Todd. 
“You have been reading Lanigan in the 
Authoritative. You are pounding me over 
the head with Lanigan’s article in the Au- 
thoritative Review. How like a woman!” 

She smiled and bit her lip, for it was true. 


| She had indeed been quoting Lanigan, the 
| banker-poet. 


“How like 
Todd again. 
And he rose and shuffled from the winter 


a woman!” hissed Foster 


| garden in great anger, but the ends of his 


dark trousers, still caught in the yellow 
romeos, made his tragic exit merely ludi- 
crous. 
vir 

AY HOUGHTON descended from her 

car before the Palais de la Jetée, and, 
turning, she took Lord Neville’s crutches. 
The young man—his leg had been ampu- 
tated above the knee— got down with the 
chauffeur’s aid. He balanced against the 
car, gripping it helplessly, like a baby that 
has not yet learned to walk, while his eyes 
sought the crutches in smiling yet anxious 
appeal. She extended them. He fixed them 
under his armpits with care. Then, in the 
April sunshine, he limped slowly and cau- 
tiously out the Promenade Anglais 
beside the American heiress. 

The sky was pure and dazzling. On the 
green lawns of the Public Garden a hun- 
dred flowerbeds sparkled. Rosebushes were 
twined round the palms, strangely deli- 
cate and beautiful, the pink roses nodding 
against the rough brown trunks. On the 
left they had the blue Mediterranean, and 
on the right a line of splendid, ivory-colored 
hotels. 

But all the hotels had been turned into 
hospitals. On their white and sun-drenched 
terraces, where aforetime wealth and 
beauty had lounged, bandaged young 
soldiers with horny hands now sat in slip- 
pers and broad-brimmed straw hats, their 
crutches propped beside them. The great 
and dining-rooms of marble and 
wherein rich youths and white- 


des 


music, were set with long rows of narrow 
beds, and in these beds hundreds of wounded 


| soldiers suffered in patient silence. 


And the promenade itself was thronged 
with soldiers—English soldiers in khaki, 
French soldiers in the new uniform of 
horizon-blue. They moved slowly in the 


| pleasant sunshine. Some leaned on crutches, 
| some on sticks. 
| a leg. 
| gone. 


Here a Senegalese had lost 
There a Turco sat with both hands 
A young French lieutenant passed 
on his mother’s arm. Black patches cov- 
ered his eyes; he had been blinded by a 
bursting shell. 

Ah, that strange, pathetic procession, 
ghastly and smiling! That splendor of 
ruined youth! Without complaint, with- 
out question, it moved slowly on the broad 
promenade beside the sea, amongst the 
palms and flowers, in the gay Riviera sun- 
shine. 

Down the Rue Halévy swung a regiment 
of chasseurs alpins, singing. Gay blossoms, 
a red rose, a white carnation, were thrust 
into the barrels of their gii:s, a sign that 
they were off for the front. Off for the 
front! It was impossible to look at them 
without a lifting of the heart. The chas- 
seurs alpins, the crack infantry of France, 
picked youths of strangely sturdy build, 
skiers and mountaineers, who could march 
five miles an hour all day with perfect ease! 
They wore canvas breeches and short 
canvas jackets. Their muscular, quick- 
striding legs were wrapped in blue puttees. 
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If your mouth contains 
tooth-destroying acids this 
condition may easily be cor- 
rected by your dentist and the daily 
use of 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic” 


Listerine encourages the flow of 
healthy alkaline saliva which Nature has 
wisely supplied for the protection of your 
teeth 

Nature likes encouragement. Hold a 
few drops of lemon juice in your mouth 
and note how quickly the increased flow 
of saliva sweetens the acid 

Listerine, besides being mildly acid, has 
great antiseptic propertics 
lacking in fruit acids, and 
is very economical 

After the teeth are 
brushed they should be 
thoroughly rinsed with di 
luted Listerine. It retards 
decay and keeps the mouth 
and gums in a healthy con i 
dition. 

Use Listerine for all the 
purposes of a safe antisep 
tic. Demand the genuine 
in the original brown pack 
age Sold by druggists 
everywhere 
Four Sizes— 15c—25c—50c—$1.00 

Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


. Laboratories: 
St. Louis Toronto 
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THE SATURDAY 


| Their blue dérets, or tam-o’shanters, had a 


rakish tilt. On they swung— their admirers 
on the sidewalk ran a little to keep up with 
them—on they swung in swift and supple 
unison, singing splendidly. ‘‘A Marseille!" 
one of them shouted from the ranks. He 
waved his hand. He was aflame with fierce 
joy, a handsome, dark lad, his béret pulled 
down over his eye. “A Marseille!’ Aur 
Dardanelles!"" They took the curve of the 
Avenue Masséna and disappeared very 
quickly behind the Public Garden. She 
remembered afterward how they had each 
carried, strapped to his knapsack, a pair of 
new boots. 

All those new boot-soles, turned out- 
ward as it were with complacent ostenta 
tion, caught her eye. 
retrospect, very pathetic somehow. 

A grave, silent crowd was gathered be- 
fore the Hotel Ruhl. She and Lord Neville 
joined it. A fresh lot of wounded from the 
Meuse and Moselle campaign were being 
carried in on stretchers. 

“Poor fellows!" 

The wounded lay motionless upon the 
stretchers whereon they had journeyed, by 
train and ambulance, straight from the 
battle-field. Some were tucked under gray 
blankets, their faces alone visible. Ot he rs 
were uncovered; they still wore their uni- 
forms; the long-tailed, loose coats were 
made august and beautiful by the mud and 
dust of actual battle which soiled them 
Here a trouser, there a sleeve, had been cut 
uway, revealing bare arms and legs ban- 
daged in white. One soldier's head was 
pillowed on a thick sheaf of grass— august 
grass from the battle-field. Another soldier 
a brown, sturdy lad, lay on his stomach; a 
pillow supported his chin; his arms, which 
hung down on either side of the stretcher, 
dangled and swung dreadfully as he was 
carried forth; and in that strange and 
terrible attitude he gazed straight before 
him with a grave, faint smile, as if lost in 
beautiful dreams. 

Lord Neville, leaning on his crutches, 
nodded with a kind of grim sympathy. 

“Poor devils,” he said, “‘they'’ve got a 
stiff time ahead of them! It’s only the bad 


surgical cases that are brought here to the | 


Ruhl. A bad surgical case—I know what 
that means, don’t I?” 

She nodded in assent. They resumed 
their slow walk. On the terrace of the 
Hotel Negresco a young man stood in the 
uniform of a private soldier amongst a group 
of wounded. He saluted smartly, and May 
Houghton said: 

“That is Monsieur Negresco. Monsieur 
Negresco’s hotel is the best on the Riviera 
He is the Ciro of to-day. He is not rich; 
he is too young to be rich yet; but when 
the war broke out he gave his hotel to the 
government for a hospital, and ever since 
he has provided at his own expense the food 
of all the patients and staff. How France 
is loved!” 

Lord Neville halted. “I’m tired,” he 
said. ‘‘Do you mind if we rest a bit?” 

““No, of course not, you poor boy.” 

He dropped heavily on a bench. 

As he rested there, a young soldier, sup- 
ported by two orderlies, hopped out upon 
the hotel terrace. The soldier's right leg 
had been amputated at the hip. A girl 
nurse in white walked behind him with a 
pair of crutches. Studying his awkward- 
ness, Lord Neville said with a chuckle: 

“A first lesson, I expect.” 

The young soldier with humble, grateful 
smiles permitted the girl to fix the crutches 
under his arms. Then, she always hovering 
beside him, he hopped up and down the 
terrace, while his bandaged comrades from 
their chairs encouraged him with good- 
humored jokes as he passed. 

“He doesn't do badly,” said Lord Neville, 
interested and amused. He lighted a 
cigarette, leaned back, and blew a cloud of 
smoke. “It’s jolly fine,thissun. Different, 
eh, from lyir ng helpless and freezing in a 
snow storm? 

“But you didn’t suffer,” she said quickly. 

“No, thanks to my German.” He smiled 
pensively over his cigarette. ‘Good old 
German!” 

““How lucky it was you were found! 

“Yes, wasn’t it? After we'd both fallen 

“Your German—what was he in real 
life? 

“‘Head-wa':er at the Troc, by Jove!” 
He laugaed quietly. “Fancy, a head- 
waiter! He’s coming to visit me after the 
war.” 

“To visit—‘me’?”"’ She bit her lip, then 
suddenly she turned to him with a queer, 
nervous smilie. “‘ You mean to visit—us!”’ 


They seemed, in the | 
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Blue Streak 


| The Luxurious New 


/ Motorcycle 
Tire 


With the All-Weather Tread 


Here, now, is a tire de luxe that grips the 

















| t securely and lets you take sharp curves 
| with tull speed ahead. It is big and easy-riding 
} It is handsome and sturdy ie s the only Motor 
e Tire with the fa s All-Weather Tread ke 
hat 1 Goodyear Fortified Automobile tires T hese 
ws f rugged, sharp-edged blocks are tough and 
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k { neture 
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f k ‘ " im spe I treaks when 
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A, AKRON, OHIO 


Blue Streak 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


| ' ‘THE GOODYEAR TIRE & 
RUBBER CO., Akron, 0. 
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COST NO mMoRE 
LAST LONGER 





In Stores the World Over 


The dependability of Columbia Batteries has 
carried them all over the earth 
service. 





for sale and for 





anutact ured by 


TIONAL CARBON 


“\eVELAND oni? 


Sane 





Use good battery judgment and insist on get- 
ting Columbias. Cost no more—last longer. 
| Every cell signed by the makers 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories in U.S. A. and Canada 


Convenient Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Post 1 xtra 
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TO railroads, 
\W. 
constructors, 


W. C. 


engineering, 


W, C, 


have done? 


Chicago San Francisco 


lo Ratlroads 
Steam and Electric 


both 
C. K. offers services as engineers and 


steam 


K. does not manufacture 
and has nothing to sell except services. 
May we show you some of the work we 


Mc 


and electric, 


K. is an organization of specialists 
—large enough to include men who com- 
bine with technical skill, long and _ practi- 
cal experience in every problem of railroad 
construction and operation, 


anything 


WESTINGHOUSE CHURCH KERR & CO. 
ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 
37 Wall St. New York 


omtreal Winnipeg 


| whisper. 


| He hesitated, then floundered on: 
| can be so compassionate and kind to a 


| happy, you know. 
| never to hunt, no more long tramps over 


| humble, grateful kiss. 














“The Interest on 
Our Mortgage 
doesn’t bother 
us now. 


Writes 
Mrs. W. N. Osbourne 


of Massachusetts 


be done. 





J T DOESN’T 


Agency Division, Box 921 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 


**bother”? Mrs. 

because in odd hours she looks after the 
local subscription business of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. 

If you also have some odd hours which you 
would like to convert into money for some 
special purpose, let us tell you how it may 


Osbourne 





| than the mere force of the blow. 
| has tried to find in mathematics an expla- 








| nation of the case; 











# “The Roofing Development of 
the Twentieth Century” 
Builders and owners both say that of 


NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 


PATENTED 
park-proof shingles that 
They 
like thickness of wooden 
and can be laid twice as fast. 
The finished roof is handsome and 
durable Sold by dealers everywhere. 
“Repairing and Building” —FREE 
This book con 
Shing'es and ott 





For they are 
do nov crack, curl nor work loose. 
have the wedye 


hingles 


tains the whole story of Neponset 
er Neponset buikiing products 
BIRD & SON, 169 Rapeneet St., East Walpole, Mass. 
Kstablismed 1705 
, Chicago, 1454 Monadnock Bidg 
New York Washington 
San Francisco 


Canadian Office and Plant 
Hamultoa, 
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Lengeplay 


For you— 
now 


This new shirt is 


for you—when 
you work or play. 


Comfortable and classy, 
with low neck collar 
short or long sleeves. 


ly $100 


—the perfect summer shirt 


Specially 


ton at bottom to prevent gaping 
Signal improvements 


pongee 


and chambrays 
fords and madras, 


roomy—extra but 
and all 
Ceat style. Made in 
$1.00—crépe, ox 
$1.50 to $3.00. 


designed collar 


Get one at dealers 


If dealer 
and we'l 


aot satisfactory, 


enclose $1.00 
prepaid. Return if 
and get your money 


hasn't Pongeplay 
| deliver one, 


Hilker-Wiechers Mfg. Company 


Dept. F-2, 1260 Mound Ave. 


Racine, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Famous Signal Brand 


Smpestent: 


Whatever your shirt needs— buy Sig 
nals. More value—more comfort 
ore satisfaction. Many styles and 
patterns—prices $1.00 to $2.50. At 
dealers. Write for sample swatches. 
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But Lord Neville faltered in a low voice, 
with downcast eyes: 

“No, we'll drop that, please. 
good. 
lated 


It’s no 


like me. Then could I—marry —— 


With tender laughter she laid her hand | 


on his. “Ah, don’t look at it like that,” 
she said. “A woman is different from a 
man.” 


He answered doubtfully, but through | 
| his doubt hope gleamed 


“Is a woman 
truly so very different ——” 

“Yes,” she assured him in a breathless 
“Yes, oh, yes!” 
His clear, calm, grave eyes, studying 


| hers, softened till she could almost have 


believed that tears suffused them. 
“Well, it’s wrong, it’s selfish, but —— 
“Tf you 


His voice fell. ‘I’m none too 
Never to climb again, 


poor ——’ 


the windy downs, ne more 

But she murmured passionately, with 
the beautiful confidence of youth: 

*“T’ll make you forget all you've lost.” 

He lifted her hand and kissed it—a 
Then for a little 
while, enrapt in dreams, they were silent. 
At last, smiling, he made as if to rise. She 
helped him to his feet. She set his crutches 
under his arms. Thus he resumed his walk; 
thus, with her to solace him, he took his 


| place for life in that ghastly, smiling pro- | 


cession, that splendor of ruined youth, which 
moved slowly amongst palms and roses, 
beside the blue sea in the gay sunshine. 


Controlling the Touch 


HE distinguished British scientist, Pro- 
fessor G. H. Bryan, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, who has for nearly two years been 


| trying to find out why it is that varying 


kinds of touch on the keys of a piano will 


give varying kinds of sound, has now an- | 


nounced his discovery of how it works, even 
though he cannot tell why. Based on his 


| discoveries he has developed an attachment 
| for player-pianos that enables him to con- 
| trol the touch in addition to the customary 


controls for loudness and time. 

He is convinced that there is something 
more to touch than the mere force of a 
blow. The force of the blow determines the 
loudness of the sound in great measure, 
he admits, but he is in full accord with 
the pianists who contend that the way the 
blows are struck is very important. A 
short, sharp blow, for instance, he finds gets 
the greatest effect from the high notes, while 
a slower, more pushing sort of blow brings 
out the lower notes best. 

Though pianists agree with him largely 
he has had plenty of disputes with other 
scientists and with manufacturers, who do 
not agree that there is anything to it more 
Lately he 


but he has worked every- 
thing, from the tone theories of Helmholtz 


| to the mathematical studies of Kaufmann, 
| without success, and he has now called on 
| the mathem 
| the problem. 


aticians of the world to tackle 


Nevertheless, he has produced an attach- 


| ment that will undoubtedly vary the touch; 


and those who believe, with him, that 


touch variation is the one fina! needed im- | 
provement to player-pianos can now have | 
Instead of a spring on the | 
regulating bellows of the player he uses | 


touch control. 


a weight. 


The leverage of this weight can be con- | 


trolled at will by a little lever on the key- 
board as the music is played. If it is desired 
to strike the high notes with a short, sharp 
blow, the control lever is turned to increase 
the leverage of the weight that controls the 
bellows, and a short, sharp blow may be 
obtained. 

In practice he has found that it is neces- 


| sary to learn just what force of blow is best 


for bringing out each part of the scale best, 
as the leverage for the bass notes is differ- 
ent from that for the high notes. He has, 
therefore, been able to have the treble notes 
ring out while the bass is soft, or to have 


the bass vigorous while the higher notes | 


are softer. 


For suppose you—you were muti- 
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A 


OLUS 


CUT SHIRT 


¢ “Keep your shirt on.” 


i Your advice to a gentleman who, 
to use slang again, is ‘‘up in the 
air.” 

Stop and think what a task you 
impose ! 

Not-a man in the United States 
that doesn't have trouble because 
of his shirt working up. Isn't 
yours now? Wear OLUS —the 
shirt with drawers attached. 


OLUS costs no more than ordinary 
shirts, as the tail material goes into 
drawers. What good is a shirttail 
anyway? 


¢ 
q 


¢ 


Important—Wear only an un- 
dershirt with OLUS; no further 


underwear is necessary. 


If “OLUS” label isn't in the 

neck, it's a substitute and isn't 
vat-cut 

$1. 50—$2. $2. o--6s. —$3.50 


and upwards t 


OLUS ONE-PIECE P AFARMA fc or 
lo unging and comfortable slee; 
ystrings totighten or come loc 
For Men and Women. $1.50 and 
upwards 
OLUS hex 
dealer ¢ 


r*klet on request 
annot supply ye 





If your 
ou, write us 


Phillips-Jones Company, Inc. 
1199 Broadway, Dept. P, New York 














Loose Links for 


Soft Cuffs 


Stylish links add 
good looks to the 
comfort of soft 
cuffs. Make your 
selection from the 
wide variety of 


Krements 


Loose Links 


Krementz are 
practically of one 
piece construc 
tion. 14 Kt. 
Rolled Gold 
eS guaranteed not to 
Pair $2.50 break from any 
cause. Price $2.50 
a pair at your deal- 
er's, or sent direct 
upon receipt of 
price if your dealer 
hasn't them. 


“Show Me” Booklet 12 
illustrates and de 
scribes Krementz 
specialties for men 

the jewelry that 
every well dressed 
man needs. Write 
for your copy. 


Krementz & Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


Dealers :— If your job- 
ber cannot supply you 
write us for the name 
of one who can. 


579 KE 


Engine-turned and Engraved 
Pair $2.50 


575 KE 


Engine-turned and Fagraved 
Pair $2.50 


Strength and simplictty 
Note identifying mark, 
Krementz Plate 











~—— A Fortune to the Inventor — 


who reads and Seats it, le the possible worth of the 
book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once 
RSoA B LACEY, Dept. 4, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Tf it iswt an Eastman, it iswt a Kodak. 


The No.1 Autographic 
KODAK, Junior 


Now fitted with the new Kodak 


Anastigmat Lens, £ 7.7, and the 


Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter. 





rice s 00 
Price, $15.25 
Here are efliciency avd economy. 


THE LENS. The Kodak Anastigmat £ 7.7 lenses are slightly faster than the best Rapid Rectilinears. That's 
an advantage. But their marked superiority lies in the perfect definition (sharpness) which they give up to the 
very corners of the picture and in the flatness of field. They are not as fast as the most expensive anastigmats, 
but they are fast enough for the usual hand camera work, and being made exclusively for use on hand cameras, 
they meet the hand camera requirements. For the size picture they are intended to cover, no lens at any price 
gives better results. This extremely sharp definition is particularly advantageous when enlargements are to be made. 


THE SHUTTER. The No. 1 Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter furnished with the anastigmat-equipped No. | 
Autographic Kodak, Junior, has variable speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second, and the usual time and “bulb” 
actions. It is accurate, reliable and remarkably free from jerk or jar and is fitted with cable release. 


AUTOGRAPHIC. It is ‘‘autographic,”’ of course. All the folding Kodaks now are. You can date and title 


the negatives easily and permanently at the time you make the exposure. 


A BIT OF DETAIL. The No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Jr., makes pictures 214 x 314 inches, and loads for 6 
exposures. It measures 1x 35¢ x 654 inches. It has a brilliant, reversible, collapsible finder, tripod sockets for both 
vertical and horizontal exposures, is covered with fine seal grain leather and is well made in every detail. It is 
simple to use, efficient in its work and economical to operate. 


THE PRICE. 


No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Junior, with No. | Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and Kodak 


Anastigmat lens, £ 7.7, . ; ‘ : , : ‘ ' ; $15.00 
Do., with No. 0 Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and Rapid Rectilinear lens, 10.50 
Do., with meniscus achromatic lens, ; ' ~¢ ; 9.00) 
Autographic Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 214 x 34, 20 


All Kodak Deale rs’. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., Ze Kodaé 
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Where The Concrete 
. Road ends, Prosperity Wanes 


OU will share in the general prosperity that follows the concrete 
E ieee It will save you road taxes and increase the value of your 

property. Scribner’s Magazine, February, 1914, says of Concrete Roads: 
“In Wayne County, Michigan, farm values have doubled. In some cases the 
rise has been even greater.’ 


The concrete road puts you on the main highway, within easy reach of 
town and market. It will add to your yearly earnings. 


Your hauling costs will be reduced; the same horse will be able to haul a greater load 
a longer distance in shorter time. 


A concrete road costs very little more to build than the old-fashioned macadam, and 
you'll begin to save money the day it’s completed because there is practically no main- 
tenance or repairs. It’s the road without holes and ruts, the road that’s good all winter, 
dry in the springtime, dustless in summer; the road that’s built for every kind of trattic; 
the heaviest trucks can never wear it; it affords a perfect footing for horses’ hoofs; auto- 
mobiles cannot skid upon it. 


The increasing use of automobiles has changed road requirements. Build the road that 
can withstand motor traflic. You've got to do it sooner or later. 


Concrete for Permanence 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALLENTOWN, PA. SPOKANE, WN. 
12 Mills—Annual Capacity Over 12,000,000 Barrels 






































































THE TREASURE SINK 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 9 


the Christian Era. At any rate, the images 
of gods supposed to have lived in prehistoric 
times are all adorned with jewels and pre- 
cious metals. The breastplate of Vishnu— 
the great god, Light of the World, All 
Glorious—was studded with diamonds. 
In the ancient literature that grew up 
about those worthies diamonds and thun- 
derbolts were one and the same substance. 

No one knows who first called India the 
World’s Sink of Gold, so old is the expres- 
sion; but the Phoenicians are said to have 
exchanged silver for gold dust of the lower 
Indus, and Darius the Great exacted a 
tribute of three hundred and sixty talents 
of gold dust from the Punjab. Pliny, the 
Roman historian, tells of selling silver to 
the natives of that far-off land. Columbus 
was seeking to tap the riches of India when 
he discovered America, and five years later 
Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese explorer, did 
reach India by the Cape of Good Hope 
route and brought back to his king this 
message from the Great Khan of Tartary: 

“Vasco da Gama, a nobleman of your 
household, has visited my kingdom and has 
given me great pleasure. In my kingdom 
there is abundance of cinnamon, cloves, 
ginger, pepper and precious stones. What 
I seek from thy country is gold, silver, 
coral and scarlet.” 

The smooth little gold bars, the export 
of which to India at certain seasons of the 
year is such a profitable business to the 
bullion brokers of London, “never come 
back,” said the late Lord Rothschild to 
the Royal Commission on Finance and 
Currency. Hundreds of millions of gold 
sovereigns dumped into that country, in 
the hope of increasing its pitifully small 
money supply, are promptly locked up in 
treasure vaults by the natives or melted 
down into ornaments. Not only directly 
from London but by way of Egypt, Persia 
and China, India draws year after year and 
century after century on the world’s store 
of gold and silver. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the rajahs are the only insatiable treasure 
collectors. They alone may wear shawls of 
pearls and diamonds as heavy as coats of 
mail and known to weary the strongest 
men. They alone may boast of drinking 
cups cut out of a single emerald. But it is 
the people of India—the swarming, teem- 
ing three hundred and fifteen millions— who 
are the real hoarders. 

Baffling and mysterious as India’s pecul- 
iar relation to the precious metals has 
always been, the explanation probably de- 
pends, first, on the ingrained, hereditary 
fear of ravage and pillage; and second, but 
more directly at the present time at least, 
on the persistence of ignorance—especially 
among the women. 


Where the Gold Bullion Goes 


Of course India is making progress; but, 
at the best, man’s effort to better his con- 
dition in that vast domain is like scratching 
an elephant’s ear. About ninety-three per 
cent of the people cannot read or write, and 
less than two millions out of three hundred 
and fifteen millions can read or write Eng- 
lish. In 1911 only 193,646 girls were 
attending school; whereas in the United 
States, with a population less than one- 
third that of India, there were about nine 
million girls in school. 

“How can such a mass of illiterate hu- 
manity, living mostly from thirty to fifty 
miles away from railroads, draw checks 
or handle currency with confidence?” ex- 
claimed Dadiba Merwanjee Dalal, a 
Bombay banker, before the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Finance and Currency. 
“Such people cannot be induced to accept 
foreign securities or modern agricultural 
and industrial equipment. 

“Tt is through education alone that the 
demand in India for gold ornaments can be 
minimized and the tension on the world’s 
gold relaxed.” 

This admission on Mr. Dadiba Merwan- 
jee Dalal’s part that education alone could 
thaw the frozen hoards is rather amusing, 
because in the previous sentence he had 
denied the insinuations of the commission- 
ers that hoarding existed. “‘The unfounded 
and unjust indictment has been made 
against India that it hoards gold bullion 
and sovereigns.”” Well, the gentleman was 
not nearly so inconsistent as he may appear 
to have been. Except for the princes, there 
is not much hoarding in the ordinary sense. 


The people simply turn the gold coins into 
ornaments. 

The women of India are unable to read 
or write, but for the most part they are 
storehouses of the wisdom of ages, which 
is really the blackest, densest ignorance. 
They consider it disgraceful for their daugh- 
ters not to be married at the latest by 
twelve or fourteen years of age; and count- 
less thousands have been married at the 
ages of four, five and six. There are actu- 
ally hundreds of thousands of widows under 
fifteen; and, of course, we all know how 
horrible is the lot of the widow in India 
often in ages past burned on the funeral 
pyre, now unable to remarry, and doomed 
to be the lowest of drudges. Efforts to 
break up social customs and traditions are, 
at the best, pitifully slow. 

Woman is the submerged half of India; 
and until she begins to rise these terrible 
customs will necessitate the so-called 
hoarding of gold and silver for purposes of 
personal adornment, which, at the very 
least, must always amount to about three 
billion dollars. The reason is that, from 
time immemorial, the native laws cf in- 
heritance have simply regarded woman as 
nonexistent. 

Any male relative of a deceased man has 
rights prior to those of the wife and daugh- 
ters. Any scamp of a cousin or nephew can 
take all the property. 

Neither by will nor by gift can a man 
provide for his wife and daughters any por- 
tion of his land, houses, furniture, or even 
government bonds, bank deposits or in- 
surance policies. The son, as soon as he is 
born, gets an interest in the property and 
can impeach any alienations even twenty 
or thirty years after they have been made. | 


Ornaments as As:ets 


Often women who have been accustomed 
to every luxury can obtain only from two 
dollars and a half to five dollars a month 
from their male relatives or relatives-in- 
law, as soon as they become widows. 
Daughters and sisters of the late head of 
the family cannot claim even that sum. 

“The only way the strictness of the law 
is evaded,” according to Mr. Iyer, secre- 
tary of the Madras Economic Association, | 
“is by presenting the ladies with jewels, | 
which become their personal property and 
which male members of the family cannot 
claim as family assets. In the case of 
daughters, from their birth to their death 
presents are made on various occasions 
presents of gold sovereigns or jewels. By 
the time of the marriage of the girl, which 
happens in her twelfth or thirteenth year 
at latest, the girl in an ordinary middle-class 
family would have absorbed from fifty to 
a hundred sovereigns at the least. This is 
strictly a provision, as these jewels could 
not be attached even for the husband's 
debts. I have given a very low figure, and 
nowadays at the time of marriage even gold 
vessels are presented.” 

The bride’s father and the husband’s 
father present the bride with gold and 
silver when she is married. There are whole 
native books describing this subject, known 
as stree-dhan, or “‘woman’s property.” 
Certain months are considered especially 
propitious for marriages, and at such times 
the Bombay bullion dealers arrange for 
enormous imports of gold from England to 
meet the upcountry demand. 

“Even assuming,” said one of the native 
bankers to the last Royal Commission, 
“two hundred million natives are so poor 
that they are born never to possess a single 
piece of gold, the consumption of the re- 
maining one hundred and fifteen millions is 
enormous. And this amount, though it | 
may appear large,” he went on ingenuously, 
“is certainly not excessive on a population 
basis. We are entitled to more gold than 
any other country in the world except 
China, which is on a silver basis; and as a 
matter of fact we are a bad sixth in the 
absorption of the yellow metal.” 

Of course what the wily Oriental money- 
changer conveniently forgot to say was 
that, though England, France, Germany 
and the United States may actually take as | 
much gold as India or more, it is used as 
the basis for billions of dollars of bank 
credit to finance the trade of the world; 
whereas the gold that goes to India is | 
made into bracelets. 

Mr. Iyer believes the idea of providing 
for ih members of a household has been | 
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acuum | 
Specialties 


By actual test and companson show the 
highest efficiency in the maintenance 
of temperature. The Glass Fillers are 
protec ted by a hon-rusting, spring steel 
shock absorber which holds the bottle 
firmly in place and reduces the pe sibility 
of breakage to a minimum. 


{UNIVERSALt 
—~" 


The absolute cleanliness of all 
UNIVERSAL Bottles, Carafes, 
Food Jars, etc., is indicated by the 
absénce of all unsanitary felt or paper 
pads, cork rings and cement fastenings 








UNIVERSAI 
Veceum Food Jers 
$150 & Seo 














All models are of separable type and 
may be easily taken apart for cleaning. 





Ask your dealer to show you UNIVERSAL Gonna 
Vacuum Specialties and see for yoursell their Pompe a2 


many points of superiority, ot write for free book lets 


vinun cauies | LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
eo Saxe 770 Commercial St., 
NEW BRITAIN, 
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UNIVERSAL Leach Bex 
Lench Sets Vecuum Butter Jer $2.25 end $2.50 
xo D1) $3 50 ond upward 














P= 
Fake along | 
i onl — 
¢ 
a GEM | 
on that vacation —and 
you take along shaving 
joy On the train—in 
the camp— in the moun 
tains—at the shore—at 
the Exposition, you will 
find the GEM, with 
the wonderful GEM 


Damaskeene Blades, 








. not only a luxury but a | 

p Bye Baby Bunting, LSS necessity. 
7° Papa's gone a hunting a h 
forthe new GEM Damaskeene! C3) Gem Damaskeene | 

) () To shave himself both quick and clean h Blades, / for 35¢ 
a One Dollar- se??? (50c in Canada | 








j 
Slip in an extra packet of Damaskeene $].00 
Blades — and be assured positively ‘ te | 
of a quick, ciean “‘holiday”’ shave 


every time and a// the time. 


ALL LIVE DEALERS 
GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc. NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 





















The Gem shaves the 
way the experienced barber 
shaves —without the cost! 














Rood Tested 
neon Diugs 


Relis ona 

We make sure that you get it 
in Champions. 

We test them long and often 
in the motors they must serve. 

We subject them to every con- 
ceivable speed and load strain. 

That's how we get the invari- 
able dependability which you 


appreciate in Champions. 
. 
hampion 


CHAMP Ow 


are absolutely depend 
eble in Overland 
motors, 
The plugs we have de 
veloped for Ford—Stucde 
t Maxwell Metz 
and over 60 other cars are 
always installed in the new 
cars at the factories 
Their makers know and 
want vou to have Cham 
pion Reliability 
Over 75% of all Amer 
ican made automobile, 
tationary and traction 
gasoline engines are origi 
Champion “0” nally equipped with Cham 
Special 2 inch $1.00 ion Spark Plugs 
When you replac our plugs insist on Cham 
yor for reliaty Your dealer will supply 


or write « u 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
106 Avondale Avenne, Toledo, Ohio 


DEALERS :—~Ask y 


i t Sharing Coatract or w 


leaeman about 
about it at 





| gold did not come out for export. 


| clothing, furniture and dishes; 

















Polish Your Car With 


JOPNSONS PREPARED WAX 


It clearta, 1 ies and Gul shes in one operation 
hood and fenders of new 

ood looking for an ind timite 

nak “old ars look as well as a 


Does Not Guts Dust 
s Pr pared Wax imparts a perfectly 
' glasslike finish that cannot collect 
t forme a thi n, protecting film over the 
greatly prolonging its life. It pre 
ecking aad cracking covers up small 
<ratches and 


**Sheds Water Like a Duck's Back"’ 
There are Cozens of uses for Johnson's Prepared 
Wax you will find it splendid as a polish for 
Pianos 

Linoleum Furniture 

Woodwork Leather Goods 

Desks, Golf Clubs, Gun Stochs, ete. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax gives perfect results 
over any finish— varnish, shellac or oil. 


Floors 


For !0c we will send you postpaid enough Wax 
for polishing an sutomobile, a piano, several 
veces of furniture or a small floor, 


5. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SP Racine, Wis. 


| the subdivision of labor and 
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largely due to the spread of Western civili- 
zation and ideas; and that Hindus will 
turn more rather than less gold into their 
wives’ and daughters’ possession as time 
goes on. He says there is no limit to this 
absorption, and declares that as soon as a 
woman receives a sovereign she has it 
melted into ornaments—“or it waits its 
turn to go into the melting pot.” 

Though in theory the women sell their 
ornaments for support in case their hus- 
bands and fathers die, in practice they are 
more tenacious of those ornaments than 
any other women in the world. Ornaments 
are theoretically a reserve or a form of sav- 
ings bank; but every authority agrees that 
the women will not let them go until the 
worst happens—and usually not even then. 

“All women are reluctant to part with 
their jewelry,” said a native Bombay bul- 
lion dealer; “but the Indian women are 
peculiarly tenacious. Terrible famines 
swept over the country in 1877 and 1899; 
and, though destitution was intense and in 
some c:stricts one-fourth of the population 
was in receipt of government relief, still 
In the 
famine year of 1899 the imports of gold 
were actually thirty-one million dollars.” 

It is said that every year four thousand 
girls are murdered in India for their jewels. 


| One witness before the Royal Commission 


of 1913 spoke of seeing a child totally naked 
and yet wearing four coins about her neck. 
It is a conservative estimate that one-third 
of the average Hindu family’s wealth is in 
some form of precious stone or metal. The 
lower classes have very little in the way of 
but even 
beggar women have been seen to wear 
twenty-six rings on their fingers. Ordinary 
serving women are literally covered from 
head to toe with silver. Every part of the 
body —toes included—has its pieces of silver. 

India produces no silver whatever and 
only ten million doilars in gold from its own 
mines; but it can draw from Europe, be- 
cause from earliest times it has produced 
what Europe wanted. In the early days 


| spice was the desired cz argo; now cotton, 


wheat, oilseed, jute, tea, rice, tobacco and 
opium are the chief exports. 

Thus, India always had a balance of 
trade in her favor; in 1912 and 1913 it ran 
up to nearly three hundred million dollars 
each year, and the normal yearly average 
cannot be far from one hundred million 
dollars. Therefore, though the country is 
miserably, shockingly poor, so far as most 
of the people are concerned, it is able to 
draw from the rest of the world what it 
most wants—gold and silver. 


The Loanshark's Paradise 


About nine-tenths of the population 


| depend on agriculture, which, in turn, de- 


pends on the monsoons or storms, which 
now and then fail for two or three years in 
succession, with famine and plague as the 
sure results. The farmer is immobile. He 
does not know enough to move from a too 
thickly populated district to the many 


| underpopulated regions. 


Not long ago farm laborers received only 
about two dollars and a half a month. 
Methods arecumbersomeand old-fashioned. 
Though there are factories in Bombay, and 
industrial education receives constant at- 
tention and agitation, India, for the most 
part, resembles Europe before the discovery 
of steam power. The two greatest charac- 
teristics of modern Western civilization 
power 
machines— are practically unknown. 

Naturally under these conditions, ith 
the average person raising on an acre of 
land practically all he uses except a few 
yards of cotton cloth, the village money- 
lender still flourishes. England, with a 
population one-tenth that of India, has 
among its many banks a single institution 
with nearly twice the deposits of all the 
banks in India. The actual circulation of 


; money in India is about eighty cents to 


each inhabitant as compared with nearly 
forty dollars in this country. Where India 
has a few scores of banks, countries .whose 
area and population would be lost in one 
corner of its jungles have literally hundreds. 

So the native money-lender, who is often 
a grain merchant as well, has his stall in the 
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bazaar and provides minute doses of money 
at unbelievably high rates of interest. He 
is a much-abused person; but he takes 
plenty of risk, for not only does the native 
farmer borrow his neighbors’ jewels to deck 
out his wife and daughters on festival 
occasions but he often buys several times 
as many as he can pay for. 

Despite the great amount of money- 
lending, there is literally no such thing as 
personal credit. To borrow money by an 
ordinary mortgage on land causes inordi- 
nate delay, arising out of the inspection of 
title deeds, registration of documents, and 
getting the attestation of all the adult 
relatives, who may be in different parts of 
the country; and without such attesta- 
tion the transaction will not be complete. 
Lastly the mortgagee will insist that the term 
be for at least three years; and so the money 
cannot be paid back as soon as the farmer 
has sold his grain. 


“Loans to Europeans and Indian offi- | 


cials are made at a rate of interest that may 
appear incredible,” says Mr. Iyer. “For 
a loan of a hundred rupees the calculation 
is made thus: Interest at three per cent a 
month for twenty months comes to sixty 
rupees. The sum of sixty rupees is de- 
ducted and forty rupees is paid into the 
hands of the debtor; and the amount in 
the bond is a hundred rupees, which must 
be paid in monthly installments of five ru- 
pees. This is an ordinary transaction tak- 
ing place every day. Nothing less than 
twenty months is accepted. 


in the financial service and various depart- 
ments—who have and are taking loans at 
those rates.” 


The Buddhist legends contain the sup- | 
posed autobiography of a girl living about | 


four hundred years before Christ, who tells 
how her parents, no longer being able to 
meet the usurer’s rates, which began at 
fifteen per cent and grew larger as the 
months went by, were forced to sell her 
into slavery. 


Quick Loans on Jewels 


“For an Indian who has no government 
post,”’ Mr. Iyer went on to tell the Royal 
Commission, ‘‘or who wants to avoid these 
men”"’—money-lenders—‘‘the easiest way 
to raise money is by the pledging of his 
wife’s or family’s jewels. The only con- 
venient, the popular and the cheapest, way 


of raising loans is by pledging jewels. They | 


may be taken to a different town, and the 
money is raised in half an hour, without 


any registration or witnesses; and the | 
jewels may be redeemed at any time with a | 


month’s interest. 

“The transaction may be completed, 
even by a woman, without the presence of 
the adult members. The interest is cheap, 
there is the utmost secrecy, and the money 
is raised immediately. The result of this is 
that whenever the farmer gets a surplus, 
little or more, he invests it in jewels. It 
gives a status to his wife, proclaims her as 
a rich woman, there is peace and happiness 
at home; and, lastly, he is sure he can 
raise as much money as he wants at a 
moment's notice.” 

Until a farmer could buy jewels he for- 
merly wore strings of silver rupees round 
his neck. Now that gold money has been 
introduced he wears a smaller string of gold 
sovereigns, or his wife wears them, or hides 
them until the requisite sum is reached. A 
wealthy trader failed a few years ago and, 
though every article belonging to the con- 
cern went into the hands of the official 
receiver, the jewels of the wife were valued 
at three hundred thousand dollars only six 
months later. 

Some success has attended the introduc- 


tion of coéperative societies among the | 


farmers of India; but as to how many cen- 
turies it will take to make any radical 
change all men are afraid to predict. Even 
the experts -have only a hazy conception of 
how ruinously wasteful has been the hoard- 
ing of gold and silver, and their use for 
ornaments instead of for money. 

It only remains to be noted that, if India 
ever should suddenly disgorge its treasures, 
the world would probably be as much up- 
set by the revolutionary inflation that 
would surely follow as by any war. 





I know a num- | 
ber of Europeans, civil-service men—men | 
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Here’s the 
Typewriter for YOU 


Of course, you're familiar 
with the bulky, heavy office 
typewriter. 

But do you know that there is a 
typewriter designed for your personal 
use ?—one that you can have where 
you want it, when you want it. 

Then you should lose no time 
investigating the 


CORONA 


Personal Typewriter 
It will 
bring the name and address of the 
nearest Corona agent. 

Let him show you: 


Send in the coupon below. 


How light, « ompact and handy is the 
C orona, 

How it can be folded, and packed in 
suitcase Or gmp, taking no more room 
than a fair-sized camera 

How, im spite of its lightness (6 Ibs ) 
it stands the wear and tear 

ow easy it 18 to operate How it has 
every modern improvement, from vis- 
ible writing to two-color ribbon 

How it will quickly repay its small 
cost ($50) through time and money 
saved, and efhciency increased. 


Over 50,000 men and women in 
every line of work—Uncle Sam, too— 
find the Corona invaluable. You will, 
once you know it. Makes life more 
worth living by taking out of it the 
drudgery of pen-writing. 

Send the coupon today. 

Corona Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Main Office and Works: Groton, N. Y. 
Agencies Everywhere 


Corona 
Typewriter 
Co., I 
Groton, 
Please send ad 
dress of neare 
Coronaagent 
Booklet No 


Name 


ae, etc., is in 
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The Right Knife 
for Your Pocket 


isa Keen Kutter Pocket Knife 
Here’s why: The blades take 
and keep a paper-cutting edge, 
because there’s top-notch quality 
in the English crucible steel. The 
springs are strong and full of snap. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Pocket Knives. The dealer is authorized to 
refund the price of any article bearing the 
Keen Kutter Trade Mark that doesn't prove 
satisfactory. 
send for our Catlery Booklet No. ASS1 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis New York — Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux C Wichita 
No. KO151 Amy $1.25. 
Pocket Knife, 2 blades. 





One year ago, the V-type 
principle as applied to auto- 
mobile engines was practi- 
cally unknown in America. 
@ Today it is the dominating 
influence in motor car de- 
velopment. @Announce- 
ments already made and to 
be made indicate how pro- 
foundly the future course of 
the industry has been affected 
by the Cadillac V-type 
“Eight.’’ @In eagerness of 
demand, the Cadillac Com- 
pany has never experienced 
anything like the existing con- 
ditions. @More than 12,000 
Eight-Cylinder Cadillacs have 
been delivered and orders are 
in hand from dealers for prac- 
tically as many more. 
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TRIBUTE FeO 
INITIATIVE 


HE measure of a man’s success is the influence which he exerts upon other men 

@It is not merely in what he says, or thinks, or even in what he does. QIt is deter 
mined by the extent to which he moulds and models other men to his way of speaking 
and thinking and doing. @When the public mind or conscience begins to pattern 
itself after the mind and conscience of an individual—that individual has begun to 
taste of true greatness. @And in a different, and perhaps in a lesser, sense, that 
which is true of the individual is true of the business institution. @The success of a 
business institution is in proportion to the influence which it exerts upon the industry of 
which it is a part. @When a great industry begins to shape its policies, its principles 
and its product after the pattern set by a single business institution—that one insti 
tution has become vastly more than a mere money-making machine. QIt has developed 
into a creative and a compelling force. @The great man does not merely bring other 
men to his way of thinking. @He induces them to translate those thoughts into deeds 
and into conduct. @He causes them to abate and set aside their own judgment, and to 
substitute his clearer, better judgment. @@He persuades them to throw away something 
of their own and to substitute something of his which is better. @The greatest of all 
victories is that bloodless triumph which comes of self conquest—the subjugation of 
self to that which is right and good. @And its finest fruit is the peaceful conquest of 
other hearts and other minds. @Again, in a different, and maybe in a lesser, sense, 
this is true of business institutions. @They have begun to taste of true success only 
when they have induced a great industry to abate, to abandon, to throw away, to sub- 
stitute, to conform. @Consider what it means to conquer in turn, by the silent force 
of example, the intellect of the draftsman, the designer, the engineer, the executive, the 
directing boards of other great institutions. @Consider the dead weight of opposition 
which must be overcome in an organization before it can persuade itself to follow 
the example of another. @Confronted with such a problem in his affairs, the mind 
of the manufacturer must run the gamut of business emotions. @He must subjugate 
his pride; he must fight off his fear; he must master his uncertainty; he must con- 
quer his doubt—and stake his entire destiny on the decision. @His engineers have 
been committed, perhaps, to other principles, and may be reluctant to adopt a new prin 
ciple. QHis selling organization has been committed to the old product but must recast 
its policy to conform to the new. @Capital, seeing hundreds-of-thousands in money 
needed for new machinery and other hundreds-of-thousands discarded in old machinery, 
wonders why the old, profitable, less progressive product is not good enough. @ Wher 
ever he goes in his own institution, there is doubt and discouragement — but over against 
it the steadily shining beacon-light of that other great success. @Its radiance is all 
around him. @The pressure of public opinion pushes him persistently toward its emula 
tion. @So he resolutely pockets his pride, sets aside his own judgment, abandons the 
old policies and begins to build another product, patterned after ideals which are not his 
own. @When that is accomplished, there is paid the highest tribute which intellect car 
pay to intellect. @After that, the process goes on and on. @Millions in money and tons 
of machinery are dedicated to the pursuit of the new inspiration. @ A hundred brains, as 
it were, accept the dictum of one brain. @A score of business institutions tacitly admit 
the wisdom of one business institution. @A dozen products endeavor to conform to the 
one product. @Then indeed, is the tribute complete. QA unit has indelibly stamped 
itself upon the whole. @ The industry crowns the individual institution. @ And the world 
adds the seal of unstinted endorsement. 
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Made as always, 


_—the same reli- 


able Construction, 
the same depend- 
able Service — 
without anything 
whatever taken 
out of Quality, no 
matter what re- 
ductions in List- 
Price are ever 
made. 





for the Best “Non-Skid” 





Some’of these actually prevent Skidding, even in Wet Weather and 
on slippery pavements. 

Many of them wear out the Cotton Fabric of the Tire long before its time, through 
the excessive heat which thick Treads develop in the Rubber, between layers, by friction. 

And practically all of them, that make serious claims to Non-Skid efficiency, cost 
you 10% to 30% more than Plain-Tread Tires of same brand and material. 

The Makers of Non-Skids say it Costs them this 10% to 30% more to take the 
Skids off their Plain Tires (or the same thing said the other way about). 

WE do it for 5%. 

Here’s how, and why! 


ana are 57, or more, Varieties of Non-Skid Tires. 


* * a 


P terest rut years of Rubber working (in what is now the World’s 
largest Rubber Factory) has taught us a few Kinks and Short-cuts that 
are not common to the Trade. 

One of these now comes to the help of your Pocket-book. 

Through the simple process of Thinking Hard (and being Candid with ourselves) 
we have found a Short-cut to make the best Safety-Treads ever put on a Tire cost us 
only about 5% more than it costs us to make the Plain-Tread of similar quality. 

By testing out these Goodrich Safety-Tread Tires on a large number of Taxicabs 
(where they could be competitively observed and carefully checked up at the end of 
each day’s use) and by comparing their actual performance with that of our own 
Piain-Treads, and others, of much higher price, we have had this fact forced upon us— 

—Viz.: 

—That there is SURPRISINGLY more Mileage, in Goodrich Safety-Tread 
Tires, than in our own, or any other, make of Plain-Tread Tires. 

So MUCH more Mileage, for only 5% more Cost, looked so good to us, that 
we decided to give Car Owners the benefit. 

Here’s what we now offer you! 

The best Non-Skid Safety-Tread ever put on the market, at ONLY 5% HIGHER 
PRICE than our own best Plain-Tread. 





Note following comparative prices. “A,” “B,” “C” and “D” 
represent four Widely-Sold Nen-Skid Tires: 





Goodrich OTHER MAKES 





Size 


Safety 
Tread 


“A” 


“Cc” 


“D” 





30x3 
30x3% 
32x3% 
34x4 
36 x 42 
37x5 


$9.45 
12.20 
14.00 
20.35 
28.70 
33.90 


$10.55 
13.35 
15.40 
22.30 
32.15 
39.80 


$10.95 
14.20 
16.30 
23.80 
33.60 
41.80 


$16.35 
21.70 
22.85 
31.15 
41.85 
49.85 


$18.10 
23.60 
25.30 
33.55 
41.40 
52.05 
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clumsy, Resilience-killing stiffness. 

But,—instead, a practical hinge between each series of Grips, which 
breaks up the ‘“‘ Traction-Wave” in the Tire, and thereby adds enormously to Mileage, 
at only 5% more Cost. 

We could well justify an increased charge for this Feature, equal to the increased 
Mileage which results from. it. 
But we don’t take advantage of that. 
Just as we have never taken anything out of the well-established quality of 
Goodrich Tires, when lowering their Fair-List Price to you. 
Will you appreciate the Good-Faith behind this Policy? THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Akron, O. 


(GOODRICH FAIR-LISTED TIRES 


N: Vibration, no “‘Tread Separation,’’ due to isolated Projections,— no 


“Traction-Wave” Breaker 

Observe the Foxy-Fingers of the Goodrich Safety 
Tread, 

Made in series, so the transverse space between 
each two sets will act asa working Hinge, in TireTravel. 

These “Hinges” then break up the “Traction- 
Wave” area into its most harmless form, HEAVILY 
increasing MILEAGE for only 5% increase in Rubber 
and Cost to you. 
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and gave his plans a chance to work out 
according to schedule. They did every- 
thing that was anticipated, allowing a 
reasonable discount for unsettled business 
conditions. Sales were not so large as in 
good times, but were satisfactory; and 
the concern laid good foundations for the 
future. Keeping up the spirits of the or- 
ganization is certainly half the battle. 

When war broke out salesmen for a 
subscription-book house began coming in, 
with reports of hard times, scarce money, 
despondent prospects and no sales. The 
manager had half a dozen of his best can- 
vassers outfitted at the best clothing store 
in town. They were dressed in morning 
coats, silk hats, Ascot ties, pearl stickpins, 
patent-leather shoes and spats; and when 
they showed up for instructions he gave 
them a vigorous coaching: 

“Talk confidence! Talk money! If a 
prospect says business is not good, tell him 
it is good with you. If he complains that 
he has no money, tell him you have plenty 
of money, that you will lend him some 
money, that you will sell him these books 
and take his note.” 

That went fine! Somehow prospective 
buyers seemed to feel better about the 
general business situation almost as soon 
as they shook hands with one of those 
aristocratic book agents. 

Again and again it was demonstrated, by 
increase of sales through the year over 
those in 1913, that intelligent selling effort 
in hard times brings results. Sometimes 
this was proved in a striking contrast. 

Two large concerns making the same 
article of general use were hit in about the 
same way, each losing a snug export busi- 
ness and being unable for about thirty days 
‘o get imported ingredients to make goods. 
One stiffened its selling force and doubled 
its advertising expenditure, and gained 
fifteen per cent over the previous year; 
while the other retrenched and suffered a 
twenty-five per cent loss in the gross. 

A factory making working clothes was 
kept busy right through the depression, 
because the owners, two young men, be- 
lieved extra selling effort was needed to 
keep their sort of industry alive in bad 
times. 

“We anticipated a slump in our business, 
because so many workpeople were being 
laid off everywhere, making less demand 
for our stuff; but we were determined not 
to lie down in the road, like many other 
manufacturers, and wait for the steam 
roller of depression to flatten us out. Our 
idea was to get a fast automobile and try to 
keep ahead of the roller.” 


Powder for Peaceful Purposes 


So they canvassed the trade for orders 
more vigorously, increased their advertis- 
ing to the consumer, and kept the factory 
going on full time. All the while, however, 
they were waiting for the slump to come, 
and wondering whether it would come 
to-morrow. 

“It got to be quite an anxiety,” says the 
senior partner. “‘You know the old story 
of the sleepless man in a hotel and the noisy 
neighbor who came into the next room, 
took off one shoe, and dropped it with a 
bang. The sleepless man lay waiting for 
him to drop that other shoe. Every time 
we heard a story of business loss and re- 
trenchment we stiffened for trouble. ‘When 
will it come—why don’t the other shoe 
drop?’ But we got through September and 
October, and there was no falling off in 
business. The factory worked full time 
and we had only the ordinary seasonal lull 
round Christmas. Our sales for the year 
showed an increase—if the other shoe 
dropped we never heard it.’ 

In good times a blasting-powder com- 
pany finds most of its customers among 
railroads, contractors, mines, quarries and 
cement plants. This demand slackened 
before the war; and one powder company 
started a campaign among farmers, teach- 
ing them to use powder for clearing land, 
subsoiling, planting trees, and so on. 
When the war came this campaign was 
continued; and, though sales to an indi- 
vidual farmer are small compared with the 
carloads of explosives ordered for big con- 
struction work, this company closed the 
year with an increase of a hundred thousand 
dollars in the gross. 

A typewriter company lost forty per cent 
of its business in the month of August, 


because some of its best demand was in 
Germany, England and France. What 
might have been disaster was turned into 
benefit, however, because the management 
discovered that it was underorganized on 
the sales end at home and made good the 
loss by an intensive sales nanenien. 

Some of the concerns hit hardest by the 
war were houses in the importing trade, for 
they had to face difficulties in getting goods 
from abroad as well as a falling off in 
demand. 

Until a few years ago one New York 
importer had been doing business along 
old-fashioned lines, buying stuff of every 
description in Europe for close prices and 
selling to retailers in this country on slender 
margins of profit. He saw he was not only 
competing with other importers but with 
American goods that were being made and 
sold more skillfully every year; so he 
Americanized his own business. Several 
high-class toilet specialties were selected, 
and on these he put his own trade-mark. 

Great pains had to be taken to find 
manufacturers abroad who could turn out 
what he wanted to build a reputation on; 
but he made permanent connections with 
three concerns on the other side and started 
advertising. 


Wartime Merchandising Methods 


When war was declared his supplies were 
shut off. At one factory, in France, two 
sons went to the front and were killed, 
while their father, the proprietor, was 
drafted as a drill sergeant. Some weeks 
passed before this factory could be heard 
from, and then it developed that only the 
chemist was left. Another factory was in 
Hungary. The proprietor had gone to war, 
his wife ultimately reported. Nothing at 
all could be learned about the third factory, 
in Germany. 

His competitors in the import trade 
could get goods from any plant in Europe 
that was able to turn them out, as their 
business was not limited to a few special- 
ties. He had virtually tied himself to those 
three factories—in such an emergency, at 
least; but he had a fairly large fall stock of 
the stuff in New York and he dec‘ded to go 
ahead as usual, keeping his trade-mark 
aliveand maintaining his trade connections. 


VEST Mee 


The crisis caught him with fall selling | 


plans under way. During August he had 
to decide about a costly advertising cam- 
paign. There was still no certainty of 
getting goods, but he gave the order to go 
ahead. Then came a war tax on his stuff, 
cutting profits. He shouldered that. On 
top of this competitors commenced ad- 
vancing their prices; but by a stroke of 
inspiration he decided to stick to his old 
prices as long as it was possible for him to 
sell at a profit. 

After repeated failures he got in touch 
with the French factory by cable and found 
that it could turn out some goods. Arguing 
that money would be badly needed over 
there, he sent word thet payment for goods 
would be made immediately by cable as 
soon as each lot was loaded on a ship. 
Presently goods were coming along in small 
quantities; and then the proprietor of the 
Hungarian factory got back to his home, 
wounded, and started up his plant in a 
small way. 

The German factory has not been heard 
from yet. All through the winter the busi- 
ness was pushed in this country on the sell- 
ing end; and the result has been to lay such 
foundations during the general demorali- 
zation of import trade as could hardly have 
been laid in ordinary times. 

Another concern hard hit by war was 
a food business depending on Europe for 
some of its ingredients. This is managed by 
a worean, the founder’s widow. She has 
always spent money liberally for advertis- 
ing and saleswork. Confronted by scarcity 
in materials, she suspended her advertising 
for two months and put the money into 
materials. As soon as she had a year’s 
supply stored away she resumed advertis- 
ing again, and the business shows an increase 
for last year. 

In hard times business is apt to be 
viewed through the small end of the glass. 
Expenses are cut blindly, valuable em- 
ployees dropped, and prices cut regardless 
of cost. Ocean steamships find a distinct 
increase of travel, represented by salesmen 
seeking export trade—a reflection of the 
common idea that, if there is any trade at 
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At a time like 
how would a check for $400 \help ? 


AID up in the hospital—with his income stopped— with big 

“ expenses for nurses and doctors—this man was helped towards 
recovery by the check for $400 that came to him promptly each 
eight weeks from the A®tna Life. He had been careful in time 
He had taken out an A®*tna Comprehensive Health Policy that 
made his income safe in case of sickness. 


@ AETNA-IZE @ 


ga 
You may feel fine today —tomorrow a sudden illness may come. The strongest § 
is more liable than the weakest because the strongest takes the least care. Protect 
yourself now. If you take out an A°tna Comprehensive Health Policy you will get by 
om 
‘al J 
$50 a week for six months if you are confined meet every need of every man. You can ra 7 
to a hospital $25 a week for a year if you are get an Accident Policy for as little as J» 
prevented by sickness from doing your work three cents a day A 
(even if you do not have to stay at home) — Tt , he 
$12.50 a week if after your total disability you se day your policy is issued a. 
etili lose half your business time your insurance begins. This cou Pa 
pon brings you the whole story Pad 
$25 a week for 100 weeks—nearly two years then you can judge for your Pad 
if you lose the sight of both eyes by disease self whether you can go one Pd 
or the use of both hands or feet or one hand day longer without this rs 
and one foot by paralysis. Also fees for surgi means of safety. é 
. Seine 7 
cal operations resulting from illness Send the coupon - es 
This is only one of the Altna’s big line of now, while it is at Pd & Pr. 
Health, Accident and Disability policies, which your hand a oA 
s % &* &. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. 








The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, 
ealth and Liability Insurance 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty 
and Bonding Lines 


for 5 Cents 


This “ one-cake” packas thy 
Dromedary Cocoanut book of 40 

it recipes, and a 10c Dromedary 
allsent y muon receipt of 5 cents 
and packing 


and your grocer’s. 





re of fresh-keeping 
1 COO 
tempt ng cocoar 
cookie-cutter 
(partially to cover postage 
and your nam 

















The Hills Brothers Company 


Dept. K—375 Washington St. 
New York 
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s°\—~ AreyourTires, your Time and your Temper worth $15? 


. 
> 
‘ 


Many manufacturers, like Packard ,Peerless, Franklin, Premier, Velie, 
Lexington, King, think so and furnish our pump as regular car equip 


/ ment. Some thirty other cars are coming to standard equipment as 
fast as they can Ww e have furnished thousands of outfits recent) 
Newer Asain™ to dealers and owners of cars like the Buick, Chalmers, Chandler, Hupmobile, 


Overland, vend Studebaker and others « 
recommendation of the car maleer ELLoG 
Whether you drive anew ora used OG 
> car, be sure that you nave the . 
ery Tire Pump 
Special Ford Ostiit, $9.50; Dodge, yo 


“Guaranteed Not een Oil With Air” 
Needs oi] once a month epla sy ster t 
Grey iron cy er. Designed and made as well as t engine 


The Attachments Make This the Perfect Outfit 


etal piston rings. Carbs 


When you need atire pump, you ed a good one Lake a good starter, the Kellogg 
pump is the accessory you want on ¥ ar because of ites dependability ’ 
venience and comfort. Saver time, temper and tires 
Distributors in ali leading centers 
If your deale: does not have pump with attachments for your mode stock, save 
time by se ng us $15 with name and mode! of car a jealer’s name | 
W's protect owr dealers. Descriptive matter free | 





KELLOGG MFG. CO., 10-24 CIRCLE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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control, 


installed 





BRING YOUR 
UP- TO DATE WITH 


MAO 


Magneto Replacement 


This famous system—standard equipment 
on thirty of the best known and most modern 
cars — has also been 
thousands of wise owners whose cars were 
previously magneto equipped. 


The Atwater Kent System with magneto replace- 
ment mounting is easily and quickly installed in the 
place of your present magneto, 
you to realize in your own car the pleasure, comfort and 
increased safety secured by the A. K. automatic spark 
together with the better power performance, 
acceleration, idling and easier starting due to the unfail- 
ing constancy of its hot, dynamic spark 

Any one of more than five thousand dealers, garage 
and repair men will gladly inform you regarding Atwater 
Kent Ignition for your car, and you will be surprised at 
the ease and reasonable cost 


A special outfit is furnished for Ford cars. 


Write your name on the margin of this 
advertisement or drop us a postal for 
interesting descriptive matter 


CAR. 





dopted by th ds upon 


making it possible for 


with which it may be 











WANTED NEW IDEAS }\s\'s 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
bree Patents secured or our Fee Returned 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 


SALESME 


| Profitable high-grade 
| proposition tor capa- 
| ble men to sell a new form of acvertising to 

retail merchants everywhere. Side line or whole 


time. Address Sales Manager 


WINSLOW CABOT CO., 204 Congress Building, Boston, Mass. | 








This picture 
shows you why 


always gives a cool, 
clean smoke to the 
very last puff. It’s 
guaranteed. 


WILLIAM DEMUTH & CO. 


NEW YORK ¥ 











IVER JOHNSON 


See the World on a Bicycle 


A millionaire in a $10,000 Touring 
Car can’t begin to have the fun you 
could get on a two weeks’ bicycle tour. 





Any man or boy 
blanket can travel! 
this year—see 


with a bicycle and 
No trip to Europe 
America first. 
The Iver Johnson Bicycle is so sturdily made, 
its bearings are so wear proof, its equipment 
is so excellent that it will stand the hardest 
trip without giving trouble. It is the finest 
bicycle that money will buy. Prices, $20to $55. 


Send for 84 gase Book on Bicycles, Motor- 
cycles, Revolvers and Shot Guns 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
290 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York 99 Chambers Street 











| average. 


| saw 


| were. 
| were taken to have expert cost accountants 
| study all their plants and devise a standard 


| vo 
a lines will yield revenue to make up 
¢ 


| until they 


EVENING POST 


all left anywhere, it must be far off in other 
countries. 

During each industrial depression our 
salesmen are hurried abroad to hustle 
foreign business that is neglected with the 
return of good times. People who fancy the 
American salesman does not understand 


| foreign trade would change their minds if 


they saw him at work in strange countries. 
he biggest manufacturer in a certain 
industry knew it was honeycombed with 


| price-cutting evils, and that the root of the 


trouble lay in ignorance of costs among a 
host of small concerns. Several efforts to 
bring them together into an organization 


| during good times had come to nothing. 


They met in conference, but were either 


| indifferent to the general good of the 


industry or wasted their time in bickering. 
Two months after the war started he called 
another meeting. 

“They’ve all lost money by now,” he 
reasoned. “They'll be ready for a new 
deal. Only one thing I’m afraid of—that 
some of ‘em haven't lost quite enough 
money yet!” 

The meeting came together. Everybody 

wanted to talk prices and see what could 
be done by an agreement t. bring back 
profits. The big manufacturer was in 
the chair. 

“We can’t talk prices,” he said. “Uncle 
Sam would prosecute us if we did. But we 
can talk something far more important 
and that’s costs. How much does it cost 
the industry to do business? I’ve set down 
here in a list two dozen of the chief cost 
items, as we figure things in our own plant. 


| We want to strike a general average for the 
trade. 


“T’ll chalk the first item up on this black- 
board; and each man in the room will write 
on a slip of paper his percentage of cost for 
that item, drop it into a hat—unsigned 
and the secretary will strike an average 
from all the slips. That will be the trade 
We'll see whether it is high or 
low. Each man can judge whether the gen- 
eral trade cost is higher or lower than what 
he has been figuring to make his prices.” 


Getting Data on Costs 


This was like a new game explained to a 
lot of boys. They forgot bickerings and 
grudges and went to figuring. The first 
general average struck on a major cost item 
was so high that everybody was astonished. 
Half a dozen other big items were high; and 


| after that the game ran into items that 


hardly one manufacturer in three could 
write in a percentage. 

“T can’t tell that—I don’t know!” con- 
fessed the puzzled players in this game of 
cost averages. 

“But you’d ought to know!” 
the chairman. “Those items enter into 
profit and loss. Perhaps it is because 
you don’t know that you've been losing 
money.” 

Before the whole list had been gone 
through, every man in the meeting plainly 
the lesson—that price evils were 
destroying their industry, because hardly 
anybody knew what costs and profits really 
Before the conference ended steps 


insisted 


cost-keeping system that could be used by 
all, stabilizing prices. 

Depression is not a reason for retrenching 
and tearing down, but for maintaining and 
building up. It brings loss and dislocation 
when it comes, but business has not dis- 
se altogether—it exists in ample 

ume—and by active work along intelli- 


ysses. Depression is a reason for keeping 
the organization together, for improving 


| it, linking it with other organizations, 
| rectifying errors of policy and method, 
| making reputation and connections. 


An automobile manufacturer illustrates 
the idea with a symbol from his own busi- 
ness. He makes a large car, but one for 
which moderate weight is claimed, and a 
corresponding economy of running and 
upkeep. To demonstrate this point he has 


| one of his cars towed round town by an- 
| other with an ordinary fishline. The whole 


secret of towing is to start both cars gently 
) are under way, and then main- 
tain an even pull. 


| snap the fishline. 


Business is like that, he says. In depres- 
sion many executives snap the fishline by 


| the jerks and starts of uncertain policy; 


whereas it is fairly easy to keep everything 


going with a steady, confident, properly 
| applied pull, } 


A very slight jerk will | 
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“Rist-Fit” 

black coltskin 

4 with ventilated 

backs —cuffs of solid 
strap ieather. 


“Cool as a 
1”? 
cucumber! 


No necessity for hot, sticky, 

hands tht ummer! 
Gloves—with tin 

cleverly cut so as to 

cool air and to evaporate i 

tion—without letting in dust, dirt 

or grease! They'll keep your gloved 

hands cool as a cucumber! One ot 

the features found only in 


Grinnell 


Gloves 


**Best for every purpose’ 
Made 


tough as 
} 


perspit 


from soft, flexible coltskin 
rawhide. Washable—dry 
like new. Guaranteed not to harden 
crack, scuff or shrink —think of that! 
900 styles—all prices. Many exclu- 
sive fe —. Have you heard about 
“Limp-Ku the motor-glove 
sensation of | "Oe year, or 
Grip-Tite Rist Fit, 
*Rezistol tk 
Most good de ae carry 
them If yours doesn't, 
send his name and we 
will send your selection 
on approval prepaid. 
Glove Book and leather 
samples free send 
today. 
Morrison-Ricker 
Mig. Co. 
(Bat. 1856 
25 Broad Street 
Grinnell, lowa 
Style No. V4400 
—one of the 900 
ventilated! 





putupw 
annoyan 


You 


kills Flies, Moths, Cockroaches, Bed Bugs 

- 1¢ and Plant Lice, Mosquitoes, Ants and al! insect 
it zetable powder ABSOLUTELY | 

HARMLESS | adults of demest Z 
aN 
a 2 
ox today 10; 

paid tr 


at your te alet ” \ \ 
be m m | 
‘AL LAIRE WOODWARD & Co. S CB) 
| 129 Main Street Peoria, ml. 7 


nly mesectic that comes in 


¢ beh ws box, always ready for use 





Genuine All Hand-Woven 
Unblocked PANAMA 


Can be worn in this cond 
tion by Men, Women and 
Children. Easily block« d 
inany style. Light Weig! 
Durable. All head-siz 
Brims from 2% to 6 inc hee 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 
Money back if not satisfactory. Write for Catalog 
Panamas from $1.00 to $100.00 
PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 





OO EARNED BY-YOUNG 

™ ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 
Commercial artists trained by members o 
our faculty have earned one hundred dol 
lare in two days often more. Master essen 








POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 


ALWAYS 
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FLORENCE Blue Flame, 
4-Burner, Leg Stove 


UM MM 


FLORENCE Glass 
Oven. Rust Proof 
Arched Roof 


4-Burner, High Frame FLORENCE Automatic 


Comfort in th 





Oi 
il 

You need have a hot 
summer kitchen no more. 
Florence Oil Cook 
Stoves are ready when you 
want to cook. As much 
heat as you want, when 
you want it, right where 
you want it. The flame 
is close up under the 
cooking. 

Florence Oil Stoves 
are so simple, so sure, so 
little trouble. You light a 
match. You turn a lever. 
You have a clean, in- 
tensely hot, blue flame. 
Every drop of oil is 
changed to gas. This 
mixes with oxygen. That 
is what burns. It does not 
smoke. It does produce 
the hottest flame (blue) 
for cooking. 


The heat is regulated by 
raising or lowering the burn- 
ers by means of a simple(but 
patented) lever device. You 
can have an intensely hot or 
merely simmering flame, as 
desired. The heat goes up 
ward into the cooking, in- 
stead of outward into the 
kitchen. 

These stoves have no wicks 
to need trimming, to smoke, 
scent and soot the house — no 
valves to wear, clog or leak. 

Each burner costs about 
one-half a cent an hour. 4 
giass ““*bull’s-eye’’ always 
shows you amount of otf in 
the tank. Upper reservoir 
holds a full gallon. Water can- 
not spill into lower reser- 
voir, nor get into the pipes. 

We believe the Florence 
Automatic principle the best 
and most efhcient for oil cook 
stoves. Others cannot use it 

we own the patents. Alli 
Florence Stoves and Ovens 
are fully guaranteed. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY 
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“Look for 


the Lever” 





‘Household Helper”’ 


A Very Good 
Cook-Book for You 


We have for you —Frer 
-an unusual and hand 
some recipe book of 


















household helps, called 
“Household Helper." it 
is a first aid to econom 
in these “high cost 
days. Please write fa 
tory tor this Free Book 
today. giving your 
dealer's name. 


Write Us 
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The Telescoping Dust Cap 


The fender rods on Ford cars would ordinarily strike the top 
of a shock absorber as tall as the Temco. But Temoos telescope 
and avoid the blow. You never see a Temco Dust Cap missing 

knocked off by the fender rod. 


>. 
Longer, Stronger Springs 

Even when telescoped, Temcos are as tall as others 
normal, they are the tallest 
It lets us use /onger springs 
And we make them stronger and more flexible, too. We use two 
Genuine Crucible Vanadium Steel Helical Springs in each shock ab 

orber. They couddn't be longer—they couddn't be stronger. 


Radius Links to Prevent Side-Sway 


Temco shock absorbers never lean one way or the other 
They stand uncompromisingly erect — always absolutely verti- 
cal — giving full spring action. 
Radius Links Ao/d them straight. 
This prevents side-sway which is the beginning of the dangerous 
skid. By preventing side-sway, Temcos minimize skidding 
-_ Temco Shock Ab- 
$] Complete Unlimited Guarantee [<7 Sef 
thoroughly and completely satisfy you in every way, of 
Set of 


you may return them and get your money back 
Insist on Temecos if you want the best. Your dealer has them or can quickly 


get them for you. If you have any trouble getting Temcos, write io us at once 
and we will see that you are supplied. Write now for descriptive printed matter 


When 


rhis is a tremendous advantage 
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123 School St., Sesion, Wan, \ Today / THE TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOK CO., 519 Sugar St., Leipsic, Ohio 
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~ War in the Orchard 


Florida orange and grapefruit growers have 
formed an entente cordiale with disease for a 
war on their most dangerous enemy, the 
White Fly. 
They are mobilizing the Fungi—red, yellow, 
brown and white brigades—and the enemy 
is doomed. 

There’s an interesting story of the war in 
this week’s issue of 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 

















FIVE CENTS 
the copy 
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The Supreme Achievement 


of this great Mitchell factory 
—The New “Six of 16” 


HIS beautiful motor car, big and roomy, with long 
wheel base and cantilever springs, has a powerlul, 
economical motor; beauty of line and finish; flexibility and 


accessibility; the comfort of deep luxunous upholstering; THE SIX OF 


reliability; lightness; safety, and above all this—special value. 


Compare All These With Any Other Car Costing Up to $2,000 SIX TE EN 


Study this Mitchell — you'll long to drive it. Drive this Mitchell 


— youre sure to own one. 


There is a Mitchell dealer near by who will show you this car. With 
Seven-Passenger Body $35 extra. Descriptive Booklet on request. 


Racine, Wis.,U.S.A. 


Our dealer proposition is attractive — write 
us—there may be an opportunity for you 
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Roll “Bull”? Durham and the World Rolls with You 


“Bull” Durham tobacco in fresh-rolled cigarettes is smoked by smart, active, 
virile young manhood the world over. There’s smacking, mellow-sweet flavor 
and relish to every puff of this famously good tobacco, that fit right in with 
youthful spirits and enthusiasm. There's immense satisfaction in making your 
own cigarettes just the way you want them, with the fresh, flavory tobacco you 


like best of all. 
GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


The millions of “Bull” Durham smokers are men of wide tobacco-experience. They have 
used tobacco in many forms. They prefer “Bull” Durham in fresh, hend- 4g a, pee eee 
made cigarettes above all—because of the supreme tobacco satisfaction and “papers”’ with each Se sack 
wholesome, lasting enjoyment insured by “rolling their own.” 





“Bull” Durham is distinguished from all other tobaccos by its wonder- 
fully pleasant, unigue aroma. This fresh fragrance is combined in “Bull” 
Durham cigarettes with the most delightful mildness, mellowness 
and smoothness—a smoke of unusual character. 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to 
“Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and a package of ciga- 
rette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address 


in U.S. on request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1269. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 









































Find the Woman’s Letter! 
25 Men and 1 Woman 


Wrote this Advertisement 


F YOU can find the woman’s letter below, 

clip it and mail it to us with your name 

and address. We will send you a free 
trial size of Colgate’s Shaving Stick, Pow- 
der or Cream—whichever you wish. If you 
cannot find the woman’s letter, send 4c in 
stamps for the trial size. Within each pair 
of quotation marks (in the body of the 
advertisement below) is a portion of an 
unsolicited letter from a satisfied user of 
Colgate’s Stick, Powder or Cream. The 
name of any one of the writers will be given 
on request. 

COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. P 199 Fulton Street New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap —luxurious, lasting, refined 


COLGA 


SHAVING CATHER 
STICK - POWDER —- CREAM 


“To show that one can get the money's worth 
from your Shaving Stick, I enclose what is 
left of mine.* I am sending it to show the 
complete satisfaction of an old customer.” 


, 


**Colgate’s leaves no smarting sensation.” “*T sent 
for a sample of Colgate’s and I want nothing better 
for my use.”” **Makes the skin smooth and com- 
fortable with a most delightful and cool feeling not 
obtained with other soaps.’ **Colgate’s superiority 
is particularly pronounced in the point of mot drying on 
the face. My experience is by no means isolated, for I 
have yet to find a man who having tried Colgate’s would 
go back to the soap he formerly used.”’ **Yours 
has a heavier and firmer lather than any other I have 
used.”” **To any man with a wiry beard and tender 
skin, I most heartily commend Colgate’s.”* **Shav- 
ing has been a bug-bear to me— but since I used 
Colgate’s, a real pleasure.”’ **In all the time that 


“Its coming marked the beginning of shaving comfort 
for me. 1 am delighted with it. My skin is so tender 
that shaving usually leaves it irritated and sore, but 
your Rapid-Shave- Powder is soothing.” 


I have been using Colgate’s, I have never had my face 
smart though I have used dull razors, cold water and 
all the other drawbacks. I have a very tender skin.”” 
“It is so far superior in smoothness, freshness of scent 
and otherwise, that I wonder how I ever remained 
a slave to another so long.”* **Have been troubled 
with stinging sensation after shaving and blamed my 
razor. With your soap and the same razor I enjoy a 
fine, quick shave.** **You must try it—it makes 
your skin look wonderful, so clear and alive. I massage 
with lather and brush about twice a week. Your skin 
will respond almost at once and you will have people 
raving about your complexion as they have about 
mine this winter.”’ **I shaved with Colgate’s today 


* Lees than 2 grains left. Even this 
he could have stuck on « new 
stick —no waste with Colgate's. 


“Your Shaving Cream leaves that smooth, com- 
fortable, velvety feeling and never leaves the skin 
with the sensation as of having been stretched and the 
hair pulled cut.” 


and had the first delightful shave since I began shav 
ing myself.*’ **Have purchased several sticks for 
friends who are as much pleased with it as I am.”’ 
**You don’t say enough for it.”’ **It is absolutely 
the best. I know, for I have tried them all.”” “a 
is the best I ever used and I have been shaving for 40 
years.”” **With its soothing and softening qualifies 
it is now a pleasure to shave.”’ “T find the lather con- 
tinues moist until I have finished.*’ **T have more 
than my money's worth.”* **The handiest, cleanest 
and best soap I ever used.”* **My morning shave 
is a luxury since using your soap.*” **It is all and 
more than you claim for it.*’ **It is a better lather 
and lasts longer.’’ 





